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“Bor aS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETF OUR HEARTS.” 
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BY LUCY LARCOM. 








'Yus, life! though it seems half a death, 
When the flowers of the glen 
Bend over with color and breath, 
Till we tremble again; 


Till we shudder with exquisite pain 
Their beauty’ to see, | 

While our dumb hope through fiber and veie 
Climbs up to be free. 


No blossom—scarce leaf;—on the ground 
Vague fruitage we bear, 

Point upward, reach fingers around 
In a tender despair. 


‘And we pencil rare patterns of grace 
Men’s footsteps about: 
A charm in our wilderness-place 
They find us, no doubt. 


Yet why must this possible more 
Forever be less? 

The unattained flower in the spore 
Hints ahuman distress. 


We fern-folk with grave whispers crowd 
The solemn wood-ploom, | 

Or weave over clods our green cloud 
Of nebulous bloom. ” 


To fashion our life as.a flower 
Th weird curves we reach, _ 

O man, with your beautiful power — 
Of presence and speech, . 


Osweet human rose-dream of’ hope, 
So perfeet,-s0 fair)... - r 4 

Obscurely the dull germ must grope 
Toward your hight everywhere. 


Still the lovely dim soul-growtlhs their ddom | 


Sigh over in vain’; 
They hint at, they outline a bloom 
They will never attain: 
—— a —__—. 


18 BOLTING ALWAYS IN ORDER? 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 





Ar the recent convention in Worcester, 
Mass,, met to nominate state officers for the 
Republigan party, I made some reniarks on 
the duty of bolting, which have been dis- 
Cussed & good deal since throughout the 
country. These remarks were unpremed- 
itated and were necessarily brief and in- 
complete, But the subject isso important 
that it is desirable to state more distinctly 
and fully the true doctrine on this subject. 

The circumstances were these. General 
Butler had nominated hittiself as candidate 
for governor of Massachusetts. No one 
else had brought him forward. Probably 
nO one would have suggested his name if 
he had not wished it. He had also peram- 
bulated the state, making speeches in differ- 
y Places to large assemblies. People like 
© hear him speak, because he is sure to say 
something sensational. ° He fs a bright’ and 


Sntertaining ‘speaker; and, if sometimes : 


oa and often vulgar, he is sure to have 
ita Gs to listen to him. But to like'to 
pn to a speaker ‘arid to vote'for Hirh are 
‘0 different things. I‘ récollect a striking 
sample of this, which ‘once’ odcurred in 
Whig hres my residerice there. ‘Two 
cach fh, vounas F. Marshall atid Mr. Graves, 
a ne an election to Congtess in 
Heir) ere the Whig vote was over- 
Whelmingly in the iaiecag: It was the 
for the canilidates to’ address the 
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electors beforehand at all the voting pre- 
cincts. Marshall..was so entertaining an 
,orator that, the people never tired of hearing 
him; while Graves was so poor. a speaker 
that they. would not listen to him. Marsball, 
therefore, felt quite sure of being elected; 
but when the day of election came Graves 
was chosen by a large majority. The peo- 
ple liked to hear Marshall speak, but had 
no confidence in his character, and so would 
not vote for him. 

After having spoken through the state 
and arranged the caucuses to his satisfac- 
tion, Gen. Butler had himself chosen a dele- 
gate to the convention from the town of 
Gloucester. He took his seat on the plat- 
form, in front, with a table before him, not 
far from the presiding officer, and kindly 
divided with him the duties of carrying on 
the convention. The largest part of the time 
was occupied by his’ speeches, which were 
noisily applauded by his followers,.on the 
floor.and in the galleries. At last he offered 
a resolution to the effect that, whereas one 
of the delegates, Mr. Green, of Franklin, 
had declared that he would not yote for 
Gen. Butler even if he were the regularly 
nominated candidate of the Republican 
party; therefore, the said Mr. Green ought 
to.be expelled from the convention, as not 
fit to belong to the body. If this resolution 
had been carried, it would probably have 
given the majority to Gen. Butler, for many 
other members were in the same category 
with Mr. Green. It. was moved, therefore, 
by the friends of Gov. Washburn, to refer it 
to the committee. on. credentials, which 
would be equivalent to its rejection. 


Perhaps this was the wisest. thing to do, 
as. the event proved. For the issue was 
made on this vote to refer, and was decided 
against the friends of Gen. Butler. by so 
large a majority that he thereupon withdrew 
his claim to the governorship. . Still it would 
have been satisfactory to have met the main 
question brought up by Gen. Butler himself, 
whether his nomination was so unfit to be 
made that any one had the right to refuse 
to vote for him. Under Gen. Butler’s. rego- 
lution it would have been, in order to show 
that no one was bound by any party nomi- 
nation to support a candidate: dripping with 
the infamy of the salary grab and repre- 
senting that most. dangerous. doctrine, that 
offices are spoils, to be used by the dominant 
party to secure its continuance in, power. 
We should also have had a more full discus- 
sion of the question of party allegiance. But 
probably there would not have been time 
for this, and we must be contented to in- 
vestigate it in other ways. 

There are two points in regard to party 
allegiance which can, I think, be. plainly 
shown: first, that no private member of a 
party is bound to support a nomination 
which is ‘‘ unfit to be made”; and, second- 
ly, that.no one forfeits this right by becom- 
ing a delegate to a convention. 

The first of these positions does not need 
@ long argument in its support, ‘for it: is 
generally accepted by all but very narrow 
partisans.‘ It is merely applying to politics 


the Protestant doctrine of the right of pri- | 


vate judgment. It ‘would be strange, in- 
deed, if Protestants who refuse to be bound 
by the decisions of the church, when these 
are opposed to private conscience and rea- 
son, should consent to be bound by the de- 
cisions of a party. The doctrine ‘of all 
Protestants is that we ought ‘to’ become 
members of a church and respect its rules 
and teachings, except when they ‘are op- 





posed to our judgment of what is true or 


false, right or wrong. So we become mem: 
bers of'a party, and we ought to defer to 
the decisions of the party in matters of 
mere expediency and where no principle 
is involved. Between two candidates we 
may have a choice; but we ought to sup- 
port the candidate, of our party unless he 
isa man whose character or whose policy 
would be plainly hostile to the public good. 
Then we must refuse to accept him, though 
he were nominated ten times over by the 
regular party convention. We are then to 
become bolters, tefhporary. or permanent. 
If we think that the party can be reformed, 
we bolt temporarily by scratching the tick- 
et or by scattering our votes. We rebuke 
the party. managers, by the only punish- 
ment they can feel—namely, by diminish; 
ing their majority or defeating their ticket. 
We argue that the interests of the party are 
best served by letting it be defeated when 
it nominates bad candidates or endorses bad 
measures. ‘The righteous voter smites it 
for.its benefit. But if the party is -incorri- 
gible and refuses to go the right way, then 
the righteous voter makes his’ bolt perpet: 
ual and leaves it. a 

This doctrine is naturally very obnoxious 
to mere partisans, to men seeking the spoils 
of victory—to those who wish to exploit the 
party, as the French say, for theit private 
interest. It was. peculiarly disagreeable to 
General Butler, who was so long a pro- 
slavery Democrat and who reproduced the 
traditions of the Democrats as a law for Re- 
publicans. The Democratic party was long 
celebrated for its strict drill. To scratch the 
ticket was the unpardonable sin; to follow 
its leaders blindly with implicit faith was 
the great merit in the eyes of Democratic 
leaders. But what was the result of this 
strict party discipline? That democratic 
ideas and democratic principles were sacri- 
ficed to party success; that a great associa- 
tion, based on the principles of equal justice 
and perfect freedom for all, became the de- 
fenders and chief support of American 
slavery. Then the very foundations of the 
Democratic body were torn from under it, 
and the result we see in its utter overthrow 
and destruction; for a party lives by its 
ideas, and whenever it comes to sacrifice its 
ideas for a temporary success its days are 
numbered and its destruction assured. 
Whenever the question comes between the 
success of the party candidates and of its 
ideas, those are its best friends who sacrifice 
the first to save the last. 

But those who admit that the right of 
bolting, in the last instance, inheres in évery 
other voter are disposed sometimes to deny 
it to those who take part.in a convention. 
The argument is that all the members of a 
convention are bound by the decision of the 
majority and must abide by its result—that 
this is a tacit promise, an implied contract 
which each makes when he entersit. Other- 
wise he does not keep good faith with his 
opponents and plays with loadeJ dice; or, 
as General Butler expressed it in the conven- 


. tion, ‘‘ Heads I win, tails you lose.” 


But this very illustration indicates the fal- 
lacy of theargument. We ought not to con- 


‘duct the public affairs of a nation as we play 
‘a game of chance. The man -who plays 


cards agrees beforehand that if the cards uze 
agairist: him he shall. lose the game and. pay 


the forfeit. But are we to set the interests 


of the’nation on a cast.and agree to stand 
the hazard of the die? ;No. Politics are 
nota game, buta duty, a great work. 
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Tt'fy assed, in this argument, that we 
go into a conyention agreeing to abide by 
its decision. But this is the very question at 
issue. So far as we do so agree, good faith, 
no doubt, requires us. to, accept its.conclu- 
sions. But the exact. point to be decided is, 
what do we-bind. ourselves to do? 

We are bound, as I judge, only to this a8 
delegates to a Convention: ‘to accépt its 
nominees a9 thé “regular candidates of the 
party and its resolutions as the regular ut- 
terances of the party. We are also bound 
to pay respect to the decisions of such a 
convention. where the only points in dispute 
are personal preferences or questions of ex- 
pediency. But when matters of right and 
wrong or important principles are at issue 
we fall. back on our reserved rights as free 
and independent: agents: and. refuse to be 
the slaves:of a mere:majority. 

If all met’ go’ to weconvention -avowing 
this principle, how do we break faith with 
each othér’it acting according to thié prin- 
ciple? The right which we claim for our- 
selves we concede to our opponents. They 
have just the same rights that ‘we Have. 

The members, of .a..conyention do not 
come to.it.as. individuals, but-as. delegates. 
They come representing. the towns and vot- 
.ing districts ‘of: the conmonwealtb, They 
are there in a representative capacity, not a 
personal “one. ‘They liave, therefore, .no 
rights and no duties but those which they 
derive ffom their constituents: They are 
no more bound by the decisions of’ the con- 
vention than those arc who sent them. If, 
therefore, the delegates are bound” under all 
circumstances to support the nominges of 
the convention, then the members of the 
caucus are also bound to support and to 
vote for them... In other words, all the Re- 
publicans.in the. state, attending a caucus, . 
are compelled im honor to vote for the regu- 
lar candidate: ‘of: tbe/.convention. What 
then becomes of the reserved rights of the 
voter? Alb:the> party: is thus tied ‘hands 
and feet; and delivered over to the: support 
of candidates and measures presented by a 
numerical ‘majority in the cohvention. 

It is argued by.a writer in the Springfield 
Republican that it is idle to urge that a dele- 
gate makes himself aslaye by thus accept- 
ing the decision of the majority... ‘‘ That 
should have been thought of before con- 
senting:to be a member of .the convention.” 
In other words, no man should go as a dele- 
gate to'a convention who is not willing to 
accept and ¢arry out its decisions, no mat- 
ter how false they are, and to vote for its 
candidate, no matter how bad he may be. 
If so, no man has a right to go to the prim- 
ary meeting and to send a delegate to the 
convention who is not also ready to do the 
same. This is the only logical result of the 
argument. What follows? That if there 
is any chance of the conyention’s nominat- 
ing a very bad man all the voters who are 
utterly opposed to him must stay at home 
from the caucusand leave his friends to 
take posséssion of it. Certainly, have no 
right to sénd a delegate to a convention 
bound to stthmit to its decision unless I my- 
self am also ready to submit toit. ‘‘Qué 
facit per dium, facit “per 6.” ‘Then the 
worse that a candidate was the more sure he 
would be of being chosen. If he was so 
utterly abhorrent to the moral sénsé of the 
great majority of the party that they could 
not consent to yote for him under atiy cir- 
cumstanced, he would. be sure of .the. nom- 
ination. Such.is;the: inevitable conclusion 
to which the anti-bolting argument is shut 
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ON THE ROCKY MEADERES. 


BY THE REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 








; I All things are yours.”) 





‘That juts from the qneer old town,, 
‘Where the lichen-covered ledges 
To meet the tides run down. 


“Phere are voices of childfen’ ringing 
“Through the still morning air, *- 
' ‘Anda lusty cock is crowing, © 
And down on the water there: 


A single rower is fretting 
The.sea with a gentle sound, ‘i 
And the breath of an ended summer 
Is whispering around, 


_.. The grasses seem to hear it, 
And shudder as if with pain 

It is full of a sad foreboding 

Of the Tétuns’s icy reign: 


The dories sway at their moorngs, 
As they catch the fitfal breezs; 

And they sidle against each other, i 
As if) themselves to please. i 


; But’ tis enly me they. are pleasing-— 
+ The:picture is ail for, me, ‘h 
;y And the gray clouds, sailing over, 
And the,sunlight on the sea; 


And the white ‘satis of the vessels 
"That ‘zlesith inthe morning sum,’ * 
’ “And thé sounds ‘of far-offMabor, 
And the'shadows cold and dun; 


- nd the butterfly, knowing surely 
! icDhe sumnier is ‘ended for him, 
And the bee that must. wander widely 
To fill his sacs to.the brim, 


_. But now be has found a treasure, 


~ 


More than his sacs cen hold, | 
For the golden rod invites bim 
To a mine of the purest gold. 


And mine is the frisect’s rapture, 
And mine is the sea-gull’s pride 

As he sees his whiteness mirrored 
Far down in the gleaming tide ; 


And all the ships in the offing, 
Outward and inward bound, 
Are mive and with my ventures 

Go;sailing the world around. 


"~ They are mine by the right of Beauty; 
"Mine by the joy I take 
As I think of all the wonders 
They leave in their shining wake— 


Of the gloom of northern ‘winters 
And the glow of tropic. skies, 

And of ell for whom:their,coming 
Brings news from Paradise. 


It is so that Imake up my jewels: 
These are a part of the store; 
But if Lshould try to.count them 

There would be a million more, 


These are but ove day’s riches, 
The gatherings of au hour; 
But every day is mighty, 
Each night is a night of poweér. 
For this is the law of Beauty? 
That if ‘we but serve ber well 
All things«are ours henceformard; | .- . 
In Earth and Heaven and Hell— 


All things of the brown old planet, 
' All of the deep blue sky, 
All that the ear can barken, 
All that can fill ¢ eye. 


’ And if we are rich’ wie he ig 7 
The world thay give or 

‘ For he'who is God of Beauty 
Fer secret to'us has told, 


‘ s exe P - 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 


ms ° | anti-slavery conventions, and 


4 firesides. discussing this ques 


| MISTAKING THE PRODUCT’ FOR. 
THE GERMINATING POWER. 







ahandful. There were the<@res 
of that day—Garrison, Phillips, Burleigh, 
and Stanton. They made little iordaten 
upon the public mind. It was not. until men 
seized the trumpet and blew for some cer- 


‘| tain political sound; it was. not; until the 


Horace Manns, the Henry Wilsons, and the 
Charles Sumners summoned men to political 
action, that you foun@ ‘your balls crowded, 
and men at their re ‘and by their 


consistently, and persistently. Sncation. 

In making this statement Judge itman 
hed. certainly no invidious intent, his sole 
object being to incite the supporters of the 
temperance movement toa special and de- 
termined exercise of their political strength 
for its consummation. But the statement is 
none, the less misleading, because utterly at 
variance with all the facts in the case. As 
I am personally named, it is not for me to 
say what impression was made upon the 
public mind ‘by my writings and labors in 
‘behalf of the fettered Southern bondmen 
for the ten years prior, to the political mani- 
.festation alluded to; but to misrepresent, the 
combined . moral, religious, and political 
agitation for the immediate and uncon- 
ditional abolition of slavery, which made 
that decade the most potable in American 
history since the volutionary struggle, is, 
indeed, a very grave mistake, and how so 
intelligent a gentleman could make it is 
quite inexplicable. 

The formation of the New England Anti- 
-slayery Society, on the first of January, 1832, 
constituted the organic inception of the 
moyement. . The. American Anti-slavery 


| Society was formed in 1833; and so effective 


in the matter of conviction and conversion 
was the ‘‘agitation” that followed that, in 
‘spite of universal. contempt, hatred, and 
outlawry, in less than four years it had more 
than one thousand auxiliary associations, 
including nine state societies, all animated 
by.one spirit and_ full of indomitable zeal, 
Was this to make ‘little impression upon 
the. public mind”? Since. the work of 
reformation began. upon earth, when had it 
proved more effective or more wonderful 
within the same period? 
sion,” indeed, ‘until the Horace Manns 
and Charles Sumners summoned men to 
some, political action.” Why, if ever there 
was a period. when, figuratively speaking, 
the elements were melting with fervent heat, 


the earth was rocking with subterranean 
throes; when. the hearts of oppressors were | 
failing, them for fear; when popular ex- 
citement was at fever heat; when church 
and state were summoned to. judgment and 
found. guilty; when discussion was . irre- 
pressible in ‘“‘ workshops and. firesides” and 
every corner. of the land; when the guilty 
: South was foaming at the mouth, and the ° 
guilty North was roused to mobocratic.vio- 
jence in her behalf; when religious bodies 
and political parties united their forces in 
vain to suppress that which grew aé it was 
trampled upon; and when everything was 
done that was possible by the friends and ad- 
vocates of emancipation to change the polit- 
ical action of the country, So ns to make it |} 
in accordance with liberty and justice; it was 
precisely during the time whet, Recording 
to Judge Pitman, ‘‘the great ‘agitators of 
the day” were like men ‘beating the air! 
Great agitators implies widespread agita- 
tion, and such prevailed with volcanic pow- 
er, Every state, every city and hamlet, 
every circle and household ‘felt its influ- 
ence. . Itarrayed the father against the son; 
_ and the mother against’ tHe’ datighter, and a 
‘tnah’s foes ‘were those ‘tinder his Own roof, 

“Title fmpression,” when proslavery mobs 
in Boston, New Y6rk, Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, and ‘cities ‘and -towns too numerous 
‘to mention Were “the dis-order® of: the 
day”: when’ Pennsylvania Halt-was-burned 
“to ashes and Lovejoy murdered at his post; 
‘whien the’ ptesebee and speech of George 
‘Thompson, of England,’ exeited as’ much 
fear and rrempeesscaeite 9“ an ‘army” with ‘ban: 








{! 


“ Little impres- | 


and thunders were uttering their voices, and | 


} can ever “be prays estimated ; Ww 


pers” and did more to shake the land than. 






Litealavey é Pt ty  eisedtant> act 

newspapers, books, and other publications 
“were sown broadcast; when tens’ of thou- 
sands. of petitions, i furtherance of the 
anti-slavery cause, were _ calling for congres- 
sional and state legislative action; and 
when what Mr. Webster in his fallen state 
J esicyed deséribed as a/ * rub-a-dub agi- 


was going on in every section, to the dis- 
turbance of the peace ‘of all conservative 
souls and the constérnation of all who 


made merchanilise and beasts of burdens of 


their fellow-creatures ! 


Even though a mere boy,” attending 
anti- slavery conventions ‘at that, electri¢ 
period, it is “surprising that Judge. Pitman 
should have forgotten these things. He has 
mistaken the effect for the cause, the pro- 
duct for the germinating power. 

Judge Pitman, in his reminiscence, seems 
to imply that ‘the great agitators” and 
their associates made,no account of political 
action in seeking the overthrow of slavery. 
From, the beginning such action was includ- 
ed in the anti-slavery programme, none be- 
-ing more keenly alive as to its relative im- 
portance than thé early standard- bearers. 
In the Declaration of Sentiments adopted 


at Philadelphia, in 1888, it was set forth: 


“We maintain that Congress has a right 
and is solemnly bound to suppress the do- 
mestic slave trade between the several states 
and to. ‘abolish slavery i in those portions of 
our. territory. which the Constitution Has 
placed under its exclusive jurisdiction.” 
Again: ‘We also maintain that there are 
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tation” on the part of the Abolitionists fe 


The same diversity of opinion ig at this 
moment in the panraess: Tan 
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aS an and emataie on 
moral and religiots aspects*of the canse by 
diverting attention from what constituted 
the most formidable barrier to be overcome— 
to wit, the religious and ecclesiastical sano. 
tion given to slavery —and bringing to its 
support, among many excellent and devoted 
friends of the’ oppfessed,’ those’ who had 
factious purposes to subserve and disap. 


coer 


pointed political Macawbers, waiting” for 
something: to turn up. The. ey Sequence 
was that, starting npon 4 compara ively high 
plane, with James G. Birney, of ‘Kentucky, 
a repentant slavebolder and an immediate 
emancipationist, for its presidentiak candi. 
date, it went down into the Free-soil Party, 

having no other issue than that of the non- 
extension of slavery, with first John P.Hale 
and next Martin Van Buren for its nominee, 
the last named with not a drop of anti-slaye. 
ry blood in his veins. Out of these and the 
old Whig party the Republican Party was 
formed, but with no wish, or. intention to 
make any change in relation to_all the pro. 

slavery compromises of. the United States 
Constitution recognized from Washington 
to Lincoln ; and had it ‘not been for the in- 

sane conduct of the South in sundering the 
Union four millions of slaves would be still 
clanking their chains under Republican 
sanction and protection. Happily, that in- 
sane outbreak necessitated the overthrow of 
the slave system, and since that time the 
record of the Republican party toward the 
colored race has secured +¥7 itself — 
renown. 








at the present time the highest obligations 
resting upon the people of the Free States 
to remove slavery, by moral and political 
action, as prescribed jn the Constitution of 
the United States.” Finally, impartial suf- 
frage was indicated by the affirmation 
‘that all persons of color who possess the 
qualifications which are demanded of others 
ought to be admitted forthwith to the enjoy- 
ment of the same privileges and the exercise 
of the same rights as others.” 

It was'no empty boast; no false ‘claim on 
the part of ‘the American Anti-slavery 
Society when, in its third’ annual ‘report, re- 
sponding to-the inquiry what mighty cause 
bed set in motion this conflict between the 
enemies andthe friends of freedom, it an- 
swered: ‘The simple doctrine of the sin‘ of 
slavery and the duty of immediate emanci- 
pation, proclaimed and reiterated by ‘the 
affiliated anti-slavery societies. To the anti-: 
slavery organization is due, under God, the 
credit of a discovery which no other organ- 
ization ever approached.” Covering the en- 
tire ground, it forgot nothing, ‘omitted 
nothing, overlooked nothing, morally, ‘re- 
figiously, or politically, bearing upon the 
question at issue, and so efficiently kept the 
staff of accomplishment in its own hands. 
In its fifth report it declared : ‘He is not 
worthy: the name of an Abolitionist who 
does not put the anti-slivery qualification 
above any and all-others in selecting the 


party nor attach ourselves to any already 
‘existing, is vital to our cate.” 
this principle, Abolitionists at every state or 
natienal election interrogated the'candidates 
of the rival parties as to their readiness, ‘if 
elected, to vote, for certain specified meas- 
‘ures; and, by. thus in many, cages holding 
‘the balance of, power, they were enabled to 


tent of the moral change which had been ef. . 
fected in local public sentiment, even occa- 
sionally transcending it. 

JItis true; there. ultimately, arose a di 
jon!.in, the anti-slavery ranks as te. the ex- 
pediency of forming a third political. party ; 
ithe result of which was the formation of the- 
Liberty party, against the convictions of the 
American Anti-slavery ;Society.and. its, aux- 





iliaries, 


candidate to receive’ his vote. The princi- : 
ple of using our suffrage in favor of emanci- . 
pation, while we neither organize @ distinct |. 


Acting upon . 


secure right political , action ;to the full,.ex- |, 


NEHEMIAH, THE MODEL: MAYOR, 
BY THE REV. GEORGE M. BOYNTON. 

Tue Old Testament would. hardly have 
been complete as the history of a religious 
commonwealth if it had ‘not given ts, in its 
latest historical book, a picture of a model 
governor of a City, or, as-we call it, a model 
mayor. Almost the last recorded act of this 
model mayor was his conduct in the en- 
forcement of the neglected Sabbath law. 

Let us place’ ourselves; then, by:his side 
and, at least, witness his ‘course, 

1, He saw the desecration’ ot the Sabbath 
by secular business. He was not blind then. 
A great virtue in a. magistrate. , It isn’t in- 
timated that he went about ‘peering bebind 
all curtains or between all! blinds; “but that 
he, at least, walked’ the ‘streets with open 

eyes. He saw the@manufacturers at work 
‘on the seventh day of the week, especially 
those who made wine, treading their presses 
on the Sabbath day. He saw the ‘farmers 
bringing in sheaves, He saw all manner of 
burdens brought into the city—the express- 
men of the olden time lading their asses 
with all kinds of goods, though chiefly with 
wine and grapes and figs, It seems that 
then, as now, there was large provision 
made that those who did refrain from their 
ordinary work on the day of rest “might be 
tempted to spend its hours in dissipation 
and indulgence ; that then, as now, the Sun- 
day business was mainly in the interests of 
vice, or, at least, extravagance. 

If there was all this to be seen, was it 
very strange that the honest, upright, a 
abiding, and -fearing mayor shou 
have seen it? That no official blindness 
should have come over his mortal vision? 
Or no official blindness cqgamepit et 

ned his sight between the curbstone 
eal hin de Wh he walked the aire? 
., Were Nehemiah the governor of one of ou 
modern Jerusalems to-day, would he f° 
anything, think you, like that which tae 
r phe eyes and which he saw twenty- 
hundred years : 


2, The model «pees protested « against 


th. ge tion, “He Sagem 
aa in the day wherein he 
‘vietuala” These, va on Me 


_and civil law moved him to indignatio . 


ital to 
his special Sabbath law, 80 » fundamen! 
peat and the spiritual welfare of his 
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oman 
people, was Géat tohim—s munch sa: quite 


as those which provided for the collection 
of the taxes or for the segulation ‘of the 


public works. 


Doubtless, this clear - aitatihed with -re- ; 


gard to all: ite law; and. this watchfulness 


concerning religious things helped his eye~' 


sight as) be walked the streets. One is 


always;apt toisee what he is looking for. 


And it;was both this conscience of the law 
and this conscience toward God which. led 
him at once to’ protest against its violation. ' . 

It might be said that itis not the provinee 


of-the civil ruler to protest, but: to. punish :| 


the:violators of the law; And. it might).be 
answered that thus. much’ the: mayor of 
Jerusalem may have done:as a man, as only 


a law-abiding citizen, feeling personally , 


even-before he felt officially the shame and 
thedanger. Perhaps he had not as yet fully 
measured the limitations of his power. or 
quite determined how he must deal with the 
offenders.. .At. any -rate; he. protested. 
Vehemently and earnestly he lethis. voice 
bevheard, and that with no uncértain sound, 
agaimst the desecration of :the Sabbath. 

It is much to have one in such a position 
who, if powerless, or if he deems. himself 
so,-to abate a moral. evil, will yet. protest 
against it. It shows where he stands’ and 
he has always a right to do. that. Advice 
from such a source is always. telling. It.is 
one of the undefined and. perhaps unre- 
munerative perquisites:.of such a position 
that all the sentiments and words. of the in- 
cumbent are italicized and emphasized and 


made,of consequence. It is of great impor- ° 


tabee, then; for every good and: moral cause 
when the governor of a city, seeing: evil, 
cattmprotast, If Nehemiah were the gov- 
érarof our Jerusalem fora single Sunday 
now; think you we. should not, at. least, 
hear him say: “ What evil thing is'this. that 
ye do and.profane the Sabbath day ”? 


with those of..bighest position. among the 
offenders. He contended with;the nobles of 
Judah. He showed thus. both. his courage 
andihis wisdom. His:courage because: they’ 
were the ones best able to. resist him by 
arguments or force. It doesn’t show the 
highest form of. courage: to attack the 
smallest, boys.in acrowd of disturbers, of the 
peace, The.,brave-.man wilh run. by- them 


(only, perhaps, tripping them up by ‘the: 


way), to seize the strongest and. the swiftest. 
So did Nehemiah. It has been.,objected to 
the working, of ..prohibitory:and other regu- 
lative laws,in.eertain states that they were 
only put, into- execution, against ‘the: small 
offenders, while those who bad moneyed or 
social or political influence to uphold them 
went free. Alas! that such accusations 
should be too evidently, true. It was not so 
in, Jerusalem. in the days of the model 
mayor, 

He showed his wisdom, too, in taking 
them ‘first in hand. “A little here would tell. 
A single blow struck here would make the 
whole body sick and the whole heart faint. 
He might have stopped a petty hawker here 
because he made too much noise crying. his 
wares, or a small dealer there. ‘because he 
obstructed the sidewalk, or a common car- 
rieron the other street because ‘he jostled 
the foot passengers, Almost nobody would 
have noticed their disappearance, The 
wave of human life would have closed 
quickly and smoothly over the place where 
they went down. But to‘even interview a 
noble, a.capitalist, a man of influence, to 


. Protest against his unlawful gains, much 


More to suppress or drive him into a corner 
ta,pick them up, society and all the long 
hody of offenders, way down to the vremotest 
tail, feel the shock. 

elf Nehemiah were. the governor of our 
medern Jerusalem, where would he begin, 
think you? With the hotels, and gardens, 
and gilded palaces where men are decoyed 
to rnin and betrayed to shame? With drug- 
gists establishments, which under':a false 
Plea.of necessity and mercy .keep open all 


the Sabbath forthe sale of anything which: 


may be called for, and where: respectable 
young men may go, under cover of an hon- 
est errand, to get; intoxicating poison with- 
Out the label demanded by the law? Or with 
some. little eorner } ‘peanut stand or .cigar 
shop, ‘which has trusted. to its ‘obscurity to 
hide it; and which only: fildhés the mission- 
ary pennies from the. children on their way 
= a er aelonl es 


“But all ‘this was only ‘preliminaty, ‘and’ 


probably consumed but ‘little time—perhaps { 
only: the wééek bétween the Sabbath when: 
he’saw the-evil and the Sabbath’ when" lie’ 
stopped it.’ For; dé the builders who built the |} 

: wall under this model mayor had ‘every one: 
. his sword girded. by ‘his’ side; and so-build- 


hand ‘upon: the hilt while he-protested. \:)« 
But now he ‘tries (4) enforcement of thie: 
. law; the first step in which:isto prevént 
} and) the second to” punish ‘ transgression: | 
“* Abd ‘it‘came to pass’ that whem /thegatés 
of Jerusalem began to be dark before ‘the 
Sabbath [which ‘began at ‘sutiset] I con- 
minded that the” gat es should be shut, and” 
chatged that they should not'be! opened till 
after the Sabbath? and'some of ‘my servants 
set’T At the’ gates, that there should’ be no’ 
burden brought in on the Sabbath day.” 


forcemént. Tt’ was ‘setting ‘his pole to 
préevent’law-breaking! | | 

The doors which are to be eivsed ‘among’ 
us(andwhich might be by’ the saine au- 
thority) are not the gates of the city, but the 
doors Of’ the saloons, the drug’ stores, the: 
places of refréshmént and of trade, which 
every time they swiig upon their hinges 


creak their defiance of law ‘and order and’ 


authority. 
force’ Which is employed to niatch'in' uni 
form before the city mansions and'kéep:the 
little boys in order, give them the work to 
do; will do it to the letter and can dotit in 
a day. 

Fthink if that model mayor of \ two siows 
sand and three hundred years: ago had been’ 
in any-of our metropolitan Jérésalems dur- 


5,000 ‘men before suspected doors on the next’ 
Sabbath, ‘and they would ‘be ¢losed—if ‘at’ 
the Beginning of ‘the day; their proprietors 
within; if ‘later; their proprietors’ without 


e| iané@behind ‘other doors of “which they da: 
3, The model mayor contended first ofall ; 


not keép the keysi: 

For ont? modeb:' mayor; baying ' umder:: 
taken to prevent the’-violation: of ‘the law,’ 
did not fail (5) to enforee-tts-penalty and pre- 
vent its evasion, For theyydid any to evade 





ed, ‘so: fancy that he himself had ever his 
ip Us, Our cities, and our times? It is objected’ 


| naricds;?!“ to.execute the«trust: reposed in : 


we. 


ing this week ‘he would have from 500 to’) | 


} adds: ‘it, ‘that ‘in all this ‘the feared and’fol- 
) lowed God, anid in and ‘after wil be’ /prays: 
“ Retiember me, O' my’ God, concerning’ 
} this ‘also; ahd “spare “mé: according ah thes 
grenthdasof thy merey.” pig 2 
> «And chow has this meapaupineiy: ons 


} that the mayor of Jerusalem was°tound to 
enforce: the déélared will of God; while ia: 
modern executives bound to enforée: the" 
declared: will-of théipecple: “To whieh: the 
answer is plain; that ‘theostatute forbidding 4 
the prosecution of secular ‘business on the 
Lord’s day is: not only in our Bibles, but im 
the'statute books of! all. our’ cities... Such 
ordinances have: been formally enacted and 
stand unrepealed, ‘and | that they happen to 


sworn: ‘to enforce the laws and ‘ordi- 
them according to the best of ‘their ability 
and -understanding.” If these laws, then, ! 
are not thus: enforced our executives either 
brand) themselves:as perjured menor reflect:: 
most strangely: upon! thelr own“ — —_ 
understanding.” 


To which the answer ‘is “ready :' He “has all 
the power of the police, of which he ‘is the: 
head: Ifthat:be resisted, he éun.secure the! 
aid'of the mniilitary. He:is bound to doit at 
all: "hazards, antil be is expressly relieved 
from that mecessity ‘by the Jegislative, or 
judicial departments of the government. 
'Butoit:is objeeted the law is a dead letter- 
And whose fault:is that? That of avsacces- 
sion of officers: who havemnot had:the® con-. 
science or, the understanding, to keep their 
official oath, and that ofa permanent constit- 
uency,which has constantly forgotten for, 
what these men. were plagediin offices, But 
ithe law.a deaddetter 2. It,is,not half,so dead. |. 
'as, Nehemiah found it when -yhe came. to 
‘office, ., It.was more than two hundred years 
isince it-had., been observed in all Jerusalem. 





the law even in Nebemiah’s day. And 
those old Sabbath-breakers caine sneaking 
about the gates,to‘see how much: this te- 
vived ‘law meant; whetlier there’ was ‘any 
force in’ it or not; whether ‘the’ mayor 
meant it against them, or was only “trying 
to appease’ the better Claas of citizens. ‘And 
there is keen. satire in the record: “So the 
merchants. and.sellers,of all kinds of ware 
lodged without Jerusalem once or twice.” 
It must have been along and irksome Sun- 
day for them, that high wall between them 
and their victims. Doubtless some few 
thirsty souls did contrive to. get to them; 
and some few of the:more desperate to get 
within, under pretext of attending Temple 
service. ‘There is:'no ‘law ‘which is. never 
evaded,‘ and.the very evasion shows the 
need of law. 

But all this comes to Nebemiah’s ears. 
For he can ‘hear‘as ‘wellas see, this model 
mayor, strangely gifted man. And he utters 
his threat : “* Why lodge ye about the wall ? 
If ye do so again I will lay hands on you.” 
And they knew he meant it. He was no 
man to trifle with evil‘doers. He would be 
as good as his word. And the record shows 
the efficacy of his threat. ‘“From that time 
forth came they nd more on the Sabbath.” 
Oh! for such a voice from such a ‘Place 
to-day ! 

Only one thing. more, and; the course of 
the model mayor’s conduct is complete. 

(6.) He charged the ministers of religion 
with the duty of watching and insisting on 
the proper. maintenance of the Sabbath 
law. He called on,those who had the higb- 
est interest on the highest: grounds inthe 
proper observance’ of the day to aid him. 
It was a sensible charge—one which ‘was 
likely to secure.the careful keeping of the 
law. A wise magistrate says. tothe bankers 
and leading men of business: ‘‘-Watch for 
me the legislation on’ ‘the ‘subjects «which 
concern the intetests of the bustuess public 
and the violations of the law.” Why Should 
‘he not meet in friendly counsel thosé most 
‘interested in the observance of Sabbath 
morality, ° if, ihdeed, be desires it?’ The 
model mayor of Jerusalém evidently 
thought it no interference for them to con- 
‘cern themselves about the keeping of the 
law when he expressly set, them to watch 
lit observance and. give me; ition nee 
lit was neglected... : 





But be, does not stop to. ask how. long. it.had 


be divine as wellas buman ‘law surely does | 
This was not’ simply proclaniation, buten-) not: lessen their claim. Our mayors have 


‘Butiit is. objected agaiu that, however :it» 
Their name is legion. But the) may have been in Jerusalem, the governors: 
of our cities have no power to do this thing»! 


"It conly need: be ‘added ,’and the record } tive is butour-hired servant. . The ultimate 


Fesponsibility is-with ns, with us who make 
mayors, that we make them,so that,they:, 
will work. Liet:ts look te the products. of 
our factory if we:want; to keeprour business , 
and osave our reputations, There are, no, ; 
issues-to be raised of half, the importance of 
theseof public morality and temperance and 
Sabbath lawi Don’t let the,,.men,:of . party 
¢cheat:'the men of principle out,of an oppor- 
tunity to make the issue. Forever in, our. 
land the well-being of Jocal communities is 
sacrificed to party: . What have national or . 
party politics to do with the administration , 
of ecity?’ Its dntiesare to. protect and to, 
provide for the well-being of its citizens, 
and the political principles of .its mayor .or 
its:police should, be of no more consequence 
than those of your butcher or,your milkman, 
Only) :place. honest ,men. in, its:places of 
trust and pewer, who will fulfill their oath; to 
enforce: al} the Jaws.and ordinances of the 
city,.amd-we may hope. te recognize in,our. 
executives some,-at; least, ofthe virtues. of, 
the model mayor of Jerusalem, ' 
————————EE 


AN AUSTRALIAN SWAMP. 


"sr JOHN BOYLE BovLR O'RRLELY. 


Iw that strange country’s heart, whence comes 
‘the breath » 

‘Of;hot diseasejand pestilential,desth, 

Lie leagues of level swamp; that from the hills 

‘Seem stretching meadows; but, the flood that 

fills 

' Those valley-basins has the hue of ink, ” 

And dismal doorways open on the ‘brink, © 

Béneath the knariéd atms of trees that lt 

All leafiess to the top, from’ rdote beldw t. 

The Lethe 604; and he who énters there 

Beneath their seréen sees rising, Zhastly-dare, - 

Like mammoth;hones within s charag¢l dark, 

The white andjragged.stems: of paper-bark, 

That: drip down moisiure with a ceaseless drip, 

From lines that.run,like cordage of a ship ; . 

For myriad creepers struggle to the light, 

And twine and mat o’erbéad in murderous fight 

' For life and shnshine—like andther race 

That wars on brethren for the highest place. ‘|! 

Between the water and the matted screen ©: 

The bald-head vultures, two and two, are; seen 

Ih dismal grandetr, with revolting face 








‘beep .disregarded,, Dead?, It needed only 
the touch, of the finger; of, the executive to 
wake it to.a resurrection .of life and power. 
But. public sentiment, doesn’t..sustain the 
‘law, still. another. objects,, And, if not, does 

‘ that; take,one word from the personal oath 
which, pledged. itself to..sustain, it? , Is. an 
executive tobe hounded.,on by. the voice of 
a mob before he will, do, what ,he has.sworn 
to do?. The,mummied corpse of Nehemiah 
would. do as, well .as that. , Is hea. sail, on 
which the wind. of public sentiment, must 
blow to..drift. the bark, of .state; or.is hea 
helmsinan, to steer; it, by the; chart? But 
public . sentiment, does..sustain the Sab, 
bath laws, .The law. itself is the standing 
expression of that sentiment, If it, had. not 
been,, it. would, long, ere ; this have. been 
repealed...The religious part. of the com- 
munity is a unit in: its:-voice. The. moral 
and peace-loving citizens. are, agreed, upon 
its value. Half the liquor-sellers and those 
engaged upon the Sabbath in selling better 
kinds of wares, would gladly close, if all 
were forced to do the same. , And more than 
half the drinkers would rejoice, more than 
other men, if this,temptation, so terrible to 
them, but; so resistless, could, be; removed on 
their, one leisure day. ,But “ great is Diana 
of the. Ephesiang !”.and:there.are.a few, only. 
a few, in. comparison (would .they .were all 
silyersmitbs), who ‘know that by, this craft 
they, get; their wealth. And_the people at 
large hear ‘nothing of it; but, these few men 
‘keep -up,a terrible din in "the fars.of, the few 
on, whom the. efficacy of ; the law, depends, 
and they,: -willingly or blindly, take that for 
public sentiment, 

There is no reason which would be valid 
to-day which would not have , been . of 
greater force in Nehemiah’s time against 
the enforcement, of a Sabbath law.. There 
is no reagon. why. it should, not now, as then, 
be not only the law, but the habit of the 
‘land that secular husiness, and_especially 
vicious , occupations, should. be uniformly | 
discontinued aaa all the hours of the day, 
‘of -rest. 

; But.what have we to do about it? We, 
'who are not in executive chairs and have 
‘none of their power? Just this. We have. 
'the power which putsthem there. , Wes the 
‘people, are, in. theary, and may be, if we 
will, in fact, the sovereigns, and, the -execu- 





Of foul.grotesque, like spirits ofthe place ; 
And now and thén 8 cnser-ehaped, Wave goes 
by, 
Its apex glittering with ‘an evil eye 
That sets above its enemy and prey, 
As frora the water in & treacherous way 
The black snake winds and strikes the obseene 
: bird; 
Whose ' shrick-like nentreard: on the: hills is 
beard. 
: eR P ETI s y , 
THE MORMON QUESTION. 
BY J, M, STEVENSON, DD. 


hoWaw omakea ‘question about the Mor 
mons'‘at all? -Ate:they not ‘a peaceable; or: 
derly, and prosperous community, attending 
to their'own ’ business, désiring to: be let 
alone uetheir far-off home, and only intent 
upon developing the resources of their terri- 
tory?’ And why should outside parties, 
why should we as a uation interfere with 
their domestic and civil affairs? 

: That they are a prosperous community, 
rapidly increasing in’ numbers, ‘wealth, and 
power, cannot ibe questioned;: An annual 
importation from the; Old World of ‘three 
thousand souls, added ‘to their natural in- 
erease,; builds them up with great rapidity 
and wealth: accumuldites im the hands of ‘the 
leaders} ‘though at the expense of the peo- 
ple, ‘with \an ‘amazing ‘incredse:’ ‘This they 
deserve, ° for they have won’ it'by industry 
and ‘shrewd — business management; and s 
magnanimous people shotld neither envy 
them its possession not ‘interfere with’ its 
ligitimate increase. And,if,they -werenot a 
part of our pation, their imterests, and: char- 
acter identified with, our future as,a. people, 
perbaps we. could let them area their domes. 
tic affairs alone. 

But they are one with us,;4 part of the na- 
tion ,of 100,000;000; souls, yet) and soon .te 
cover ; this, vast. continent, -with. unified .in. 
stitutions, domestic and civil ;;hence, ‘their 
interests are our care. 
| That the, Congress of the United States 
have high and difficult duties to perform in 
the. interests of good ,government; at their 
| nextjsession with neferenee to! Mormonism 
in, Utah we think can-be-madevevident: = . 
_ , Mormonism, as establiched in Viah snnetions 

and -sustains immorality, to the injury of the 
| tate, and 40 essentially, anti-republican in ile 





administration ‘of ‘law. Mormonism’ is .# 









one central authority, which exacts implicit 


politico-réligious -' institution, governed by. } the peopleamong whom they seek a home ?” 





A few months of silent protest and they 


obedience from the people; both in -eivil:} fall into:the current or become apologists of 


and réligious matters, and directs the polit: 
ical, social, and domestic : conduct of its.ad:+; 
hérénts.” ‘Fhese adherents number about 


the iniquity.. And with the leaders of. Mor: 
monism:the:desire for power and the power. 
of lust will perpetuate polygamy until law 


four-fifths of ‘the entite  population—say | makesit'a crime and punishes its. perpetra- 


eighty thousand’ of ‘the one hundred ‘thou- 
sand people féund’ in Uta: The! other-- 
fifth are chiefly niners, traders, ‘speculators, 
and travelers. d} oem of yi 

Does this institution sanction and sustain: 
immorality;to the injury of the state? Let 
us see.’ ‘That bigamy, much ‘more polyga- 
my is ‘against | good’ “morals, and; hence; 
against the highest’ welfare of the ‘state, 
should need no argument: “In the ‘earlier 
and darker ages of ‘the ‘world - it was toler: 
ated, but never approved: That it is allowed 
among Mohammedan and semi-heathen 
nations now ,is true; that the barbarians of: 
Africa and India aid the islands of the'sea 
practice polygathy is° well known; but no 
Christian’ ‘nation ‘under the. ‘broad ‘sun, no 
land where thé ‘higher ¢ivilizatiom of ‘the 
nineteenth century~prevails~ suffers this 
relic of barbarism to exist:; 2 Tt is eyery- 
where and rightiy treated as a crime 
against the state, as it is confessedly a sin 
against pure morality. . Every «state of -this 
Union (and we believe every’ ‘territory ex- 
cept Utah) makes bigamy a felonya pen- 
itentiary offense. "The laws of Congress for 
the District of ‘Columbia place “it in ‘the 
same category, and in this all Christian 
nations agree. ' 

But,.Mormanism proclaims polygamy as. 
the privilege and duty of man... This is a 
prominent tenet of the system and a.com< 
mon theme of diseourse: Not only so, but 
the doctrine is carried ‘out in‘practice. The 
head’ of the’ institution, Brigham Young, 
has, it is said, some twenty to thirty ‘wives 
Other men prominent in the control of 
Mormon. interests range down from ten, 
seven, five, three, two each, according to 
their individual tastesand means 1o support 
them; while the poorer men must, from. ne. 
cessity;: content themselves with one or 
none. ‘As in slavery times; he was counted} 
other things being equal, ‘the most’ enviable 
pérson’ ‘Who “had ‘the largest number of 
slaves, so the man with the longest list of 
wives is the man of highest dignity in the 
estimation, of the ignorant adherents. Here, 
then, is taught.and practiced as a part of 
their system what in any other part of our 
land is regarded and treated as felony. Has 
not Congress a duty to perform: tothe na- 
tion in seeing to-itthatthis enormity spread 
no further? p77) 1OM 33 

But we are told that “the laws relating 
to marriage belong to the territorial legisla- 
ture; and: the recent decision: of a United 
States judge, in referring the ease of Ann 
Bliza Young, who was applying for a 
divorce, to. the Probate Court, is in accord 
with this:view.” . The territorial legislature 
is largely: made up of Mormon polygamists, 
who will, of) course, maintain the system: 
The probate couris. are. composed of 
Mormon polygamists, who will throw over 
it the sanctions of law, and Mormon juries 
will .see:to-it that the Church of the Latter 
Day Saints receives no detriment. If. this 
ruling prevails; then polygamy is secure in 
Utah for fifty years'to come. But should it 
prevail?, Can we admit such @ doctrine o¢ 
territorial rights as wili permit any portion 
of our common country to be.cursed in all 
the future with such an enormity and in- 
iquity as is polygamy? The people of this 
nation will not permit it, nor should they. 
The, case must be reached im some way, 
and the sooner the better. 


Nor should our lawmakers be deluded 
with the idea that polygamy is dying out; 
that contact with the outside world, increase 
of Gentile population, and the enlightened 
spirit of the age will soon end it: We wish 
this were 80; but we see’ no satisfactory 
evidence of its truth. Doubtless, the more 
intelligent of the. young Mormons are dis- 
satisfied with the system (and what true 
woman is there who does not loathe it in 
her heart of hearts ?); but they are carried 
along as with a tidal wave, and find no 
power to resist ‘and eventually yield. 
The Gentiles who Come’ ihto Utah 
for temporary or permanent © fesidence 
eome to make money, not’ to oppose 
a dominant and, therefore, an imperious 
oligarchy. “Why should they ‘destroy 


tofs.: i7 : 

It may be best to tolerate the polygamous 
marriages already existing. They were sol- 
emuized with the sanctions of a pretended 
revelation from God. It is ‘charitable to 
suppose that many of the parties sincerely 
believed they were doing right (which is a 
reason for treating them leniently), and most 
disastrous results would accrue to many de- 
luded women and innocent children if they 
were now declared null and void. But, for 
the honor of our country and in the inter- 
ests of our advanced civilization, let the na- 
tics. .deeree and ‘the Executive carry it out 
that ho new polygamous marriage shall be 
permitted. By the Constitution of the 
United States ‘‘ Congress has power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations : respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the: United States.” 
No more ‘needful rule and regulation” 
can be imagined than one which will forever 
prohibit polygamous marriages on our terri- 
tory. 

Our second : charge is that Mormonism: is 
essentially anti-republican in its administra- 
tion of law. The Mormon theocracy, hav- 
ing fout-fifths of the people of Utah under 
their control, will, of course, be the govern- 
ing power. But minorities have rights which 
shouldbe respected in political matters, and 
claims to justice. in the administration of 
civib»law ‘which no majority ‘should be 
allowed to trample in the dust: 

And just here lies the point of complaint. 
Gentiles—as all not adhering to the Church 
of Latter Day Saints are called—havé no 
rights which ‘Mormotiism feels bound to re- 

/ spect when the interests of the Church are 
at stake.’ And this consistently enough, for 
the interests of the Church are, in their 
view, paramount to all other interests. Ifa 
Gentile should undertake to interfere with 
their God-given system, or any of its ad- 
herents, why shall he not be put down? 
Given their premise that the decrees of the 
Mormon Presidency come from God, there 
is no escape from the conclusion that they 
must be obeyed. If any of the hundreds of 
assassinations charged against Mormonism 
in past years were actually committed, the 
explanation, if not extenuation, of them is 
found in this doctrine. The formula is easily 
stated and the conclusion logical enough. 
God established under Joseph Smith the 
Church of the Latter Day Saints, and gave 
the earth to them for their inheritance; but 
the Gentiles undertake to interfere with 
their enjoyment of this heritage; hence, 
they should be removed out of the way. 

Here is ground sufficient to a devout and 
fanatical Mormon, especially when backed 
by stipposed authority from the Old Testa- 
ment, for any measures in his view necessary 
to protect the Church. 

Whatever may have been done in former 
years to rid the Church of its enemies by 
violence, when Lynch law was the frequent 
if not usual resort in the territory, we do 
not believe there is any disposition now to 
resort to violence in defense of their system. 
Nor, indeed, can there be any supposed need 
for it, as they hold the laws and public 
opinion in their hands and can accomplish 
their purposes under the forms of law. 
With an overwhelming majority in every 
city and in each ward of every city—and 
the territory is covered by chartered cities; 
with a Mormon bishop as mayor of each 
municipalty; with Mormons as judges of 
elections and counters of votes; with 
juries empaneled by Mormon sheriffs 
and made up only of Mormons; with 
probate courts and justices of the peace 
consisting of Mormons, what more could 
be desired to secure all judicial decisions 
in the interests of Mormonism? And 
so it is practically, I am credibly in- 
formed. When, in the progress of a civil or 
criminal suit, it becomes clear to the authori 
tiesthat a given result will be best for the 
Church, that result is reached. Nor need 
we be surprised at this when we consider 
the complete subordination of the Mormon 
mind to the decrees of the central power. 

* How utterly opposed is all this to the 





their business prospects by fighting against 


true spirit of républicanisin is evident, The 
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adherents of the system are not free to vote 
and think for themselves; but. are. bound 
under the highest sanctions to vote and act 
always and everywhere for the Church and 


; against all comers. 


| But can Congress do anything to correct 
this evil without interfering with the rights 
of citizens? Must not the majority govern; 
and while the majority are Mormons will 
not Mormonism have its way? We confess 
the difficulty. But'-there are some steps 
gg toward a solution which should be 
n 


Fira. Thesecret ballot should be secured 
in all elections. Men should. be free to 
vote-as they please without fear, This they 
cannot do now, When.a vote is cast under 
present regulations the ballot. is numbered 
to correspond with the number attached to 
the man’s name on the list of registration, 
80 thatethose who have the ballot-boxes in 
possession can tell upon investigation for 
whom each man voted. 

Second. A; just registration should be 
secured, which will include only citizens of 
the United States; so that when an election 
occurs 2 Mormon polygamist with a dozen 
of wives cannot be permitted not only to 
vote himself, but by his influence to cast 
the votes of his. newly-imported wives and 
of his minor children, as the Gentiles 
charge is now done. 

Third. One or more Gentiles should 
have part in judging the elections and in 
counting the votes, to see and testify that 
all is fairly done and the secrecy of the 
ballot secured. 

These things. being accomplished, the 
Gentiles and the disaffected Mormons 
would have a fair opportunity to express 
their wishes without fear, .as republicanism 
demands. This much, at least, the nation 


should insist upon. Time, Gentile attri-. 


tion, and increasing light among the Mor- 
mons themselves may eventually right the 
immoral and anti-republican wrongs under 
which Utah groans to-day. 





THE NIGHT BEFORE. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD, 


Tux prison chimes for midnight toll! 
When the black curtain falls once more 

I shall have played my life’s last réle, 
And the wild drama will be o’er! 

A pompous death before the lights, 
And then—we rot behind the screen, 

I and yon priest, whom Chance unites— 
Strange comrades ! for the final scene! 





His cheek is somewhat pale, methinks ! 
Is it the shadow of the cell ? 

Or that his doubtful spirit shrinks 
Before to-morrow’s passing bell ? 

*Sooth! I could bétter close with it, 
The grisly specter drawing nigh, 

I, whom he reckons all unfit 
In the same hour with him to die! 


He holds me for a thing accurst, 

A godless worldling, foul with sin, 
And loathes his darksome prison worst 

Because it shuts me, too, within ! 
Well, let him tell his rosary o’er 

And mutter masses for his soul ; 
But I—for what has gone before, 

As that to come, I make no dole. 


For, look you, I have lived, at least! 
I have not been a sapless stock, 
A fossil, like yon frigid priest, 
Shut from sensation in his rock ! 
Whatever will to work has found, 
Whatever courage known to dafe, 
Pleasure or pain, the whole wide roun4 
Of warm existence was my share. 


Which is the better soldier, he 
Who meets the foe upon his way 
And gains the final victory, 
Though bleeding, blinded in the fray, 
Or he who watches from afar 
The wavering battle’s smoke and dip, 
And looks askance upon the scar 
Of atrifes he might have helped to win ? 


God knows I fell a thousand times, 
Half strangled in the Devil’s grip, 
Half ready for the honeyed crimes 
Dissembled on his treacherous lip! 
But God knows, too, I rose again, 
And smote him till he turned and fled, . , 
Entangled in the nets in vain 
Himself about my feet had spread! 


No, let who will shrink back aghast 
From visions his own fears unfold ; 
For me, I make the reckoned Past . 
_.. The unknown Future’s hope and hold. 
What I have been remains my part ; 

What I may be I cannot tell, 
“But trust that to the dauntless heart 
And earnest spirit all is well’! 











BENEVOLENT BEQUESTS, 


BY CHARLES F. WINGATE. 





Ir seems remarkable that in this so-called é 


material and sordid sge so much money ig 
given away by individuals for benevolent 
objects. One can hardly open a newspaper 
without finding an account of a bequest or 
donation for some philanthropic purpose, 
and the number and intrinsic amount of 
these gifts is very great. Over two million 
dollars is contributed annually in New 
York alone to the charitable and religious 
institutions of that city, and fully ten mil- 
lion dollars is subscribed to like institutions 
in the whole country. This is independent 
of benefactions for educational purposes, 


which last year amounted to nearly ten mil. . 


lions besides. It is, therefore, safe to say 
that twenty million dollars are annually ex. 
pended by private individuals in the Unite 
States in charity, and this large sum is each 
year being added to with the increase of 
the wealth of our population. nog 

Owing partly to the good example set by 
Peter Cooper, George Peabody, Ezra Oor- 
nell, Henry Berg, and others, it is becom. 
ing customary for wealthy persons to do 
their goods deeds while they are yet alive, 
instead of leaving their bequests by will 
after death. Thisis by. far the best plan, 
as no one should be so capable of ex- 
ecuting a work of beneficence as its orig. 
inator, who, if he personally superintends 
the carrying out of his design, can correct 
the inevitable mistakes and defects inci- 
dent to every undertaking, and which in 
very many cases ‘have neutralized the good 
intent of testamentary bequests. 

The practice of leaving money by will, 
however, is still kept up, and in the pub- 
lished accounts of the disposition of prop- 
erty willed by a large number of persons of 
means who have died during the past year I 
have failed to find more than one or two 
instances where nothing was given for 
benevolent purposes. 

The bulk of the money given in the 
United States for philanthropic objects hag 
been expended in aid of learned institutions, 
and this is significant of the absorbing inter: 
est which is felt here in education. Presi. 
dent McCosh is reported to have said that 
no man worth $100,000 would now dare to 
hold up his head in society unless he had 
devoted part of his income for the advance 
ment of education. Whether as a means of 
preserving the donor’s fame or simply to 
accomplish the most good, there are few 
better modes of giving money than to en- 
dow a college with a professorship or library. 
In the year 1872 the sums given by pri- 
vate individuals in this country for educa- 
tional purposes were divided as follows: 

“For colleges and univérsities, $6,282,- 

461.63; for theological institutions, $1,155,- 
856.58; for libraries and» normal schools, 
$1,020,000; for superior schools for females, 
$689,998; for agricultural and _ scientific 
schools, $482,009 ; for academies, $306,040 ; 
for medical schools; $10,422.18 ; and for law 
schools, $10,000.” 
It will be noticed in this list how much 
money has been given in aid of schools of 
science and advanced schools for women, 
both of which are special features of our 
day. 

It is becoming quite common to give 
money to establish public libraries and read- 
ing-rooms, and there is plenty of room in 
this direction for donations. Gov. English’s 
gift of $10,000 to Yale law library has been 
doubled by additional subscriptions, thus 
showing how a good example is followed. 
The bar of Fairfield County, Conn., has re- 
ceived the valuable law library of the late 
Judge Butler. Braintree and Haverhill, 
Mass., have each been given $30,000 for a 
public library; and Lee, in the same state, is 
to have a like institution, as a substitute for 
a soldiers’ monument. ! 

Among the bequests made during the last 
year in the interests of science may be noted 
$250,000 for a hospital at Worcester; $100,- 
000 to establish an arboretum at Harvard; 
$200,000 to the town of Braintree, Mass., to 
found an institution where civil engineering 
and kindred branches of study shall be made 
a specialty ; $10,000 to the natural history 
department of Hamilton College, of Illinois ; 
a large sum to found a school of science at 
Princeton; $10,000 for a woman's college 
near Boston, and a large. building furnished 


| for scientific instruction to. New Bedford.. 
‘| Lastly, Prof. Tyndall's generous disposition _ 
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—— 
of the proceeds of his lectures and the mu- 
nificent gifts received by Agassiz in aid of 
ne Penekese Island School of Natural Histo- 
ry round off this noble list into superb com- 
pletenéss, 

~~ The example of Mr. Bergh has led to the 
expenditure of large sums for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals; and one form 
in which this money is laid: out—namely, 
toerect public drinking-fountains for both 
man and beast—is specially to be com- 
mended. 

Next to the illiterate, the interests of the 
poor and the sick seem to have the most 
weight with philanthropic persons, and 
large sums-are given by the latter for hos- 
pitals, homes, and other like institutions. 
Less money is given publicly and in large 
sums to churches than for other benevolent 
objects; but in the aggregate the amount 
contributed for the advancement of religion 
is enormous, while hardly a. day. passes 
without the presentation of a new organ, a 
memorial window, or a bell to some church, 
while donation parties to clergymen and 
the making up of purses to pay for vacation 
trips are daily features of our social history. 

The custom, which was once very popular, 
of leaving asum of money as a prize for 
some literary effort, usually an essay .or 
Jecture on a theological topic, is rarely 
practiced now; though by the will of Rich- 
ard Fletcher, of Boston, $500 will be given 
by the trustees of Dartmouth for the best 
essay on Christian Non-conformity re- 
ceived up to next December. Four years 
ago a course of lectures was founded at the 
Ohio Wesleyan University to secure the 
delivery of lectures on the Evidences of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, and the 
latter have just been issued in book form. 


To altempt to detail the many late be- 

quests involving some kind of romance 
which have come to my notice would be an 
endless task. ‘The latest and most curious 
instance of this kind is the case of a book- 
seller and blank-book manufacturer of Cin- 
cinnati, who, through once having aided a 
merchant of that city when in distress, some 
forty-five years since, has since been unex- 
pectediy made heir to his fortune of three 
millions of dollars. Another romantic be- 
quest is that of a sum of $100,000 reported 
to bave been made to the widow of an 
Ohio colonel by a Southern officer, whom 
her husband protected from the brutality of 
some negro soldiers during the war. 
- Sometimes the items contained in wills 
seem peculiar. Thus, among the bequests 
made by Benjatnin Abbott, a master cooper 
of Boston, was $300 to his faithful washer- 
woman, $200 to his barbers, and all his 
household furniture to his housekeeper, a 
widow. 

A gentleman at Quincy, Mass., some time 
since offered to give $5,000 to that town, 
provided a board of officers should be 
elected who favored prohibition ; but, as the 
terms were not complied with, the money 
was not paid over. 

A lady in Sterling, Mass., lately left $500 
to keep the: old cemetery in that town in 
order. 

A Connecticut gentleman made a bequest 
not long ago of $1,000 to give Thanksgiving 
and New Year’s dinners to the inmates of 
the Hartford poor-house. 

A gentleman who lately died in Boston 
left his printing office to three of his work- 
men, and gaye sums ranging from $50 to 
$2,000 to many personal friends, employes, 
and family servants, including $2,000 to 
Thomas Barry, the veteran actor, and $1,000 
to B. P. Shillaber (‘‘ Mrs. Partington”). 

A lady in Braintree, Mass., a few months 
since bequeathed the income from her house 
and furniture, besides $2 per week in trust, 
for the support of a favorite cat, named 

Otta.” Though direct bequests to animals 
are null and void by law in Massachusetts, 
yet “Otta” was tenderly cared for during 
her life, and, she having since died, the 
Property now belongs to a Universalist 
school in the neighborhood. 

Several instances have lately occurred 
Where quite large amounts have been given 
anonymously to institutions or for other 
£00d purposes. Thus the Union University 
“at Albany was presented in this modest 
manner with $50,000, and $25,000 has been 

€n in the same way to the Massachusetts 
litution of Technology, 

. Dr, Franklip’s historical deed of gener- 

Ovity—the malsing 9 fu0q to be Jeot fp small 
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sums to deserying young: mechanics—has 
been imitated we ky rat of Millington, 
Mass., who has presented to East Haddam 
about '$10,000, to enable poor but deserving 
young men to start in business fn that town. 

In conclusion, this brief and superficial 
survey of our philanthropy. shows, first, 
that the liberality of our people more. than 
keeps pace with. the growth of their pros- 
perity ; second, that private individuals are 
willing and able in this country to assume 
burdens which elsewhere have to be borne 
by the state; and that the openhandedness 
and energetic spirit of the American people 
will bring about vast changes in our con- 
dition and advance our civilization in a 
manifold degree. 

SE 
THE RABBIS LESSON. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Mr solemn friend, whose dismal face 

Darkens both street and dwelling-place, 

The moody slave of self and greed, 

Regardless of another’s need ; 

You whom I greet in any crowd 

Like somé impending thunder-cloud, 

Whose snap and snarl at wife and child 

Is most like beasts that range the wild; 

Hear what a volume old and sage 

Has for your comfort on its page ! 

One sunny day, the Talmud says, 

A Rabbi walked the city’s ways, 

And met with startled gaze and awe 

A prophet noted in the law. 

The Rabbi bent his haughty head 

Before this vision from the dead. 
‘Tell me, O master,” pleaded he, 
* Among this swarming crowd we see 

Who shall attain to certain bliss 

In that dread world that follows this.” 
“ Behold that man!’’ the prophet cried, 
‘‘Humpbacked and lame and evil-eyed,”” 
“‘That man, who keeps the prison keys, 

Most mean and vile of all of these!” 
“Yea, for the prisoners bless the sound 

Of footsteps halting on the ground, 

Such mercy and such cheer they bring, 

Such tender care in everything, 

Such pity for the soul that strayed, 

For every want such tender aid. 

Moreover, right before thee stand 

Two travelers to the heavenly land— 

Those smiling men, with saw and plane, 

Intent their daily bread to gain. 

Ragged and poor, they both belong 

Most surely to the heavenly throng.” 

The prophet vanished as he spoke, 

More sudden than a wind-blown smoke; 

But little did the Rabbi heed, 

He followed on those men with speed. 
“Tell me, O brethren, how is this ? 

What works ye do for heavenly bliss?” 

They turned and looked him in the face. 
‘Why should Jehovah grant us grace? 

We have but cheerful hearts within, 

Nor think our happiness 4 sin. 

And, if we meet a man cast down 

Or sad at heart about the town, 

We cheer him up with jest and song 

And pleasant words and laughter long. 

The little children as we pass 

Smile at us from the nodding grass. 

Sometimes we sport with them awhile, 

Or wranglers strive to reconcile, . 

Whatever lies within our power 

To make one happy heart or hour.” 

The Rabbi blessed them where they stood, 

Then turned and sought his solitude. 

But ever thence, from deed and word, 

Men called him ‘Sunshine of th@ Lord.” 


EE 


THE SALE OF SOULS AT LIVER- 
= POOL. 





BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D 


Our latest advices from Liverpool .repre- 
sent the population of that very religious 
and, sooth to say, very worldly seaport as 
stirred to its depth by most unwonted eccle: 
siastical excitement. We say unwonted 
not because religious controversy has hereto- 
fore been unknown in that community, but 
because the sort of quarrel which is now go- 
ing on has rarely if ever before sprung up 
within it. There have been debates enough 
in former days between the Orthodox Evan. 
gélicals and the Unitarians, between the 
Churchmen and the Dissenters, between the 
Protestants and the Romanists, and the 
annals of the town contain records of many 
bloody fights on the anniversaries of the 
Battle of the Boyne between the partisans 
of the orange and the green ; but now, for 
the first time within our recollection, at 
least, the debate is between different parties 


eat eee ee the Established Church 
Up to this time the prevailing polities of 


the town’ has been conservative, and’ the 
type of piety within the church has ‘been 
Low Church or Evangelical The Toryism 
of the community has been a surprise to 
those who have, not known the history of the 
place. | No,.city..has_ profited »more.in.a 
pecuniary. sense from the trade measures 
which have been carried by the Liberal 
party during the last forty years; and yet 
seldom since the passage of the Reform 
Bill in 1882 has it been represented ia Par- 
liament by supporters of a Liberal govern- 
ment, But the explanation of this is to be 
found in the fact that at the beginning of 
the century merchants were deeply engaged 
in the infamous slave trade. Many of the 
leading families in the town were impli- 
cated in that horrid traffic; and when the 
hope , of their gains thereby was cut off 
by the. triumph of Liberal principles they 
swore: undying opposition to all such ideas 
and went in for the most extreme sort of 
conservatism. This has descended as a 
tradition to their children; and, as these 
have to a large extent had the pre-eminence 
among their fellow-citizens in wealth, and 
have consequently led the fashion of the 
place, it has thus come about that the 
town which more than all others in the Brit- 
ish Islands bas profited from Free Trade is 
still the persistent antagonist of .the states- 
men who carried the measures which have 
resulted in its gain. Every kind of vested in- 
terest, every sort of abuse, we might almost 
add every kind of oppression of one class by 
another has found its sympathizers and de- 
fenders among the Tories of Liverpool, 
who haye not forgotten the hatred of their 
fathers to Brougham. and those other noble 
men who made the trade in slaves a 
felony. 

But, curiously enough, these traditional 
Tories in politics are almost invariably Low 
Church Evangelicals in religion. We would 
not insinuate that there is any hypocrisy in 
this, or that they have endeavored to com- 
pound with their consciences for their po- 
litical iniquities by adopting the strictest 
sort of theological opinions and the strait- 
est kind of Protestant worship; but the 
fact. is undeniable, and may perhaps be 
more rationally explained by the influence 
over that section of the community which 
was exerted by Dr. Hugh McNeile (now 
Dean of Ripon) during his long residence 
in the town. That well-known divine was 
as great in controversy as he is in eloquence, 
and so mighty was the effect of his minis- 
trations that all the while he was in the 
town there was no room either for Rit- 
ualism or Broad Churchism there. Not 
alone over his own congregation was his in- 
fluence paramount. He was more powerful 
over the clergy of the town than the bishop 
was over his diocese. His patronage was 
the road to preferment and honor; his frown 
was exclusion from society and death to all 
hope of promotion. He lent his eloquent 
tongue to the politics of Toryism, and the 
Tories lent their social influence and wealth 
to the carrying forward of his plans. Hence, 
all the Episcopal churches of the town were 
distinctly and pronouncedly Low Chaorch. 
But as soon as he had been removed to his 
Yorkshire deanery symptoms of a change 
began to.appear. A new church, called St. 
Margaret’s, was erected near Prince’s Park, 
which became as high in ritual as the St. 
Albans of London, and rank and fashion 
ran to fill its pews. This was borne with 
patience, though within these few weeks a 
prosecution has been raised against the in- 
cumbent. But now the announcement is 
made that “the English Church Union,” 
which is a society for the advancement’ of 
Ritualism in the Church of England; has 
bought the advowson of the rectory of the 
town for the sum of £14,000 or £15,000, and 
that the present rector is almost immediately 
to vacate in favor of the new Will of the 
association which now owns the living. 


the Established Church in Liverpool will 

use all the means in his power and. all the 
| patronage at his disposal for the purpose of 
Romanizing the Established churches of the 
town; and so the members of that body of 
Christians are up in arms and protesting 
with all their might against the transaction. 

“And ‘no doubt it is infamous! That 
“the cure of souls” should he bought 
and sold ag ape would buy and sel] sheep in 
the shambles is a horrible thing; yet, if we 





| bad the ears of our old friends’and neigh: 


This means that the leading clergyman of 





_ bors, and could im 40 listen to reason 
for a little, we would say {6 them: ‘‘Is not 
this one of the penalties you have to pay for 
, the honor and’glory of being: connected with 
, achurch established by the law? . You set 
great storé by the fact that you belong to the 
Church. ‘You claim the fitst places in society 
and the chief seats not only in holy éonvo- 
cations, but also in civic feasts, because of 
. that; you haye the honor of being repre- 
sented in the upper house of Parliament by 
the Bench of Bishops; you haye all.the pres- 
| tige and emolumentsiof the state church; and 
forall this you must pay something. Now 
this forfeiture of your liberty to choose your 
own pastor, this liability to be bought and 
sold for a price of something like eighteen 
pence a head is what you have to pay. Be- 
think. you, is, the honor worth the price? 
Are you not.paying too dear for your state 
church ?..and. would it not. be better for you 
to:begin at once and work: for disestablish- 
ment from: within? You. cannot, have. at 
one and the same time the honor. of a state 
church and the liberty ofa free church.” 

But this is not all. The Rittalists, in buy- 
ing the living of Liverpool, 30 that they may 
baye the right of presenting ‘to it one of 
themselves, are only following the example 
of the Evangelicals indays gone by. Years 
ago, when. cold moderatism was inthe 
ascendantin the Church, there. was formed .o 
Simeon Trust for the purpose of buying liv: 
ings and presenting Evangelical clergymen 
tothem. ‘To that trust fund it is quite likely 
that many Liverpool men’ subscribed liber- 
ally; indeed, we are not sure that some of 
them are not cyen now trustees. That was 
all right then, for it was to help on Evangel- 
icalism ; but now, when the boot is on the 
other-leg, there is a great outcry. In reality, 
however, the High Churchmen now are only 
following the example: set them by the 
Simeonites aforetime, and may reply to the 
taunts of the angry Liverpooliuns, in the 
words of Shylock: 

“The villainy you’ve taught us 
We will execute; and it shall go hard 
But we will better the instruction.” 

The Evangelicals did evil that good might 
come; and now, when evil comes to them by 
the use of their former means, they have no 
right to complain. They condoned the sin 
of buying and selling advowsons when their 
own views were to be advanced ; and they 
may not reopen that question now. They 
bought livings, and now they find that they 
are sold themselves! So the whirligig of 
time brings. its revenges; and the -wrong- 
doer,.even though he be seeking a good end, 
brings mischief on his own head.. Theonly 
remedy is disestablishment ; and the illus- 
trious strangers from England who are now 
in this country could be of no better service 
to their country and to the Evangelicat 
members of the Church of England than ‘to 
describe to them the glorious working of 
free churches in the free states of this re- 
public... The friends in the Episcopal Church 
on the other side think disestablishment an 
evil; but if they will only open their eyes to 
what is going on here they will discover 
that they are laboring under a mistake. Let 
them face the issue boldly and fear nothing. 
At present, a8 they contemplate it, ‘they 
are like boys lingering shiveringly upon 
the brink before they bathe. Let them take 
the plunge bravely, and they will find it the 
finest tonic they have had for long. I 
will. stimulate liberality... It will quicken. 
Christian life. It will redeem religion 
from national contempt. ‘It will introduce 
such a spiritual revival as their island has 
not seen for centuries. 

If there should be any Americans hank- 
ering after astate church (which we hardly 
think probable), the facts to which we have 
been adverting may help to reconcile them 
to their privileges. Those who have been 
accustomed all their days to the atmosphere 
of religious equality and freedom which 
exists in this land cannot fully appreciate 
the blessing which in this regard they en- 
joy. ‘But an incident like that we have been 
commenting on—which, though strange 
in Liverpool, is common énough all over 
England—will help them to understand and 
value their religious liberty and may stir 

them up to guaxd it most zealously from all 

infringement: Thus the Liverpool excite- 

ment may for us here be interpreted into. 

the earnest injunction: ‘ Hold that fast 

which ‘thoy ‘bast, that povmag fake thy 
Rh] . . : b > - 
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‘Science. 


‘We have already endeavoredto sketch some 
of the ‘topographical, featufes of. the great: 
mountain region of the South, which, theugh 
encroaching upon each one. of, the four con- 
tiguous states, lies for the greater part in West- 
ern North Carolina, a fact which suggests the 
name of the Caroline Mountains as a conven- 
ient one*for the group. This includes, as’ we 
have seen, the southern part of the Blue Ridge, 
on One side; and ‘the Smoky or Unaka range 
on the‘other,'the ‘elevated valley between the 
two being ‘marked by subordinate hills. The 
geological character of: this) region now de- 
mhavds. our,attestion,and we begin.by remark- 
ing that; throughout its whole extent the east- 
ern,or Atlantic belt,of the Appalachians differs 
widely in, geological constitution from its 
western portions. These, like the‘ great Ap- 
palachian Valley between, are made up entirely 
of uncrystalline palsozoic rocks, limestones, 
sandstones, and shales; imeluding the whole 
Cambrian, SiluriadjO Devonian, and Carbon- 
iferous series.’ ‘The hills on the eastern side 
are all‘of elder and erystalline rocks, the types 
of which are seen in New England and Eastern 
New, York.. They ;consist in large part of 
gneissic rocks, often resembling granite, born- 
blendic and micaceous slates, with many otber 
varieties of rocks known to lithologists, and 
for the most part differing widely in their 
aspect and their ‘chemical ‘characters from the 
newer Or palwozdie rocks to the ‘west of them. 
Formed \ before’ these, ‘they constitnted the 
shores of thé paleozoi¢ sea, and from. , their. 
rujiug these later roeks were built up in great, 
part, : Theaction of the elements, upon these 
two.clagses of rocks is widely different. The 
limestones are slowly dissolved at the surface 
by the action of atmospheric waters; the sand- 
stones resist its action, but occasionally cram- 
ble again to sand under the: influence of frost 
or other’ agents, which loosen their cement; 
while the shales are slowly disintegrated, 
and return to the mud from which ;they 
were formed. Very different, however, is 
the behavior of. the feldspar and hom- 
blende which make up a great. part of the crys- 
talline rocks. These minerals are chemical 
eompounds, which, under the inflaence of at- 
mospheric agents, undergo a complete decom- 
position, giving to the water certain of their in- 
gredients in a soluble form, while the larger 
and the insoluble part remains. bebind as a clay 
or loam, mingled ‘with the grains of quartz gen- 
erally present in these rocks, which, unlike the 
feldspar and the hornblende, resist decompo- 
sition. ; When thie decayed mass is acted upon 
by running water the. lighter clay is separated 
from the heavier quartz or sand-grains, and thus 
the materials are formed for newer or uncrys- 
talline rocks. Such & process of decay has been 
going on in all ages and is still operating to a 
limited extent. ‘The marks of the gnawing 
tooth of Time may be seen even upon onr hard- 
est granitic and trappean rocks; but the pro: 
cess ‘wasfar more: rapid in earlier ages, when 
the air and the climate were very unlike those 
of to-day. 

The student of geology among the crystal- 
line rocks of Europe or of our.own Nortbern 
States sees but little evidence of this wonder- 
ful process of decay, and in its place recognizes 
everywhere the marks of a powerfal meéchan- 
ical agency, which has disintegrated the rocks 
breaking ‘them into gravel and bowlders, and 
strewing over the sarface material which geolo- 
gists have agreed to attribute in great part. to 
the erosive action of ice—whether by sea: 
borne icebergs, by. vast continental glaciers, or 
by. a universal ice-cap extending half way from 
the Pole to the Equator we leave to the rival 
schools to. settle among themselves, One thing 
seems clear: since this eroding action was éx- 
erted on the crystalline rocks of the Northern 
Appalachian region the amount of chemical 
change has been almost. nil. The glacial 
grooves and seratches are still plain upoa the 
worn surfaces beneeth the slight coating of 
sand or clay, and even the precipices, which 
bave in all probability brayed the elements for 
thonsands of years, show. but very superficial 
signs of decay. 


When we come into the great region of crys- 
talline rocks in the Southern Statés we lose sight 
of all marks of drift or glactal action. The 
bowlders, gravel-beds, and horizontal layers of 
clay and sand are wanting, and the soil which 
covers almost everywhere the crystalline rocks 
is found to reswit from the decay of these in 
place. ‘The uptarmed beds of feldspar and 
hornblende rocks have undergone a. change 
which may be compared to the rotting of wood, 
which has made them so soft that they may he 
readily cut with the plowshare or the spade. In 
fact, the roots of the vegetation find their way 
éasily through these rotten ‘rocks, ‘ Here and 
there, however, a bed or a vein of ‘quartz which 
resists ‘the decaying process remains. From 
this péculiar structure of the sojl results a nat- 
ural drainage, andthe absence of -lakes or 
basins of water among the hills. This process 





‘TAR END 


| of; decay took plage, according to Dr, Bant, jn 
| very, remote times; and the fact that no traces of 
hit appearto the north and eat is due td the fact 


“that the decayed portions ‘were ‘there swept 
"away ages since by dfluvial and” glacial action. 
It is from the washitig down of thesé cheinically 
| disintegrated ‘crystalline’ rocks, ‘according ta 


itm, that! the greatbeds ‘of clays’ and: clayey 
recks which abound in:the tertiary, crdtaceous; 
and still older sedimentary rocks have, heen te; 


. Tived,.: He, conceives. that, the mountain region 


of Virginia and North Carolina, has. never been 
beneath the level of the sea since the beginning 
of the palzozoic period, while we haye, on the 
contrary, clear evidence that New England’ was 
in great part submerged at a time whith, ‘geo 
logically speaking, is very recent. 


,, Although the Pine tribe. ” (Conifer) are 
conceded to,be among the oldest of plant créa- 
tions still existing on the eafth, ther structure 
seems to be less understood than ‘that of any 
other class, if wé are to-fudge ‘by thé’ number 
of papers appearing’ in | scientifid) “journals: 
Among the ‘suggestions of recent years ,is one 
that what.iwe call pine’ leaves (‘‘ needlea’’) are 
not leayes in the same sense.as the leayes.of 
plants generally are, but. modified branches ; 
which,.as the true leaves are not developed, 
have to take on themselves somewhat the char- 
acter of leaves and to perform the leaf’s usual 
offices. More recently Prof. Huxley’ has’ dis 
covered that pine pollen, or pollen ‘from’ plants 
nearly allied to the pine, played an important 


, Partin forming the coal deposits of England. 


A recent paragraph in English. papers calls, at- 
tention . to) ,the;.many ‘uses; to. , whieh pine 
“leayes’? are.put, It. is. said ‘that, a sort of 


| ‘flannel?’ is made from the fiber of the leaves, 


and that, the refuse after the fiber has been sepa- 
rated furnishes gas to carry on the fiber factory. 
It is singular that ‘dicotyledonous plants gen: 

erally yield no fiber-giving léaves. ' These are 
chiefly “confined to yuccas, paluis, ‘ lilies; or 
grasses. Hemp, flax, and similar: products are 
usually furnished by the stems when derived 
from. dicotyledons. The fact that pine ‘‘leaves”’ 
furnish fiber might, therefore, be taken, perr 
haps, as an. additional proof that they are-rather 
branches than true leaves. 


.... Evolutionary doctrines seem to have taken 
hold of so many of our leading scientists that we 
find them discussing matters on that basis as if 
the doctrine was generally accepted. A German 
scientist, Strasburger, insists that the whole 
Dicotyledonous tribe of plants sprang from an- 
other section, known as Gnetacee, and that these 
in their place sprang from conifere. Mr. Ben- 
tham, the great English botanist, though he 
does notsubscribe to this hypothesis, still argues 
on an evolutionary basis, and contends ;that 
conifer have ‘‘ developed’? certainly from gen- 
era which had but hermaphrodite flowers to 
genera, in the course of ages, with separate 
sexes. He also contends that as the world ad- 
vanced Dicotyledous advanced in the increasing 
complexity of their floral development. 


;-.+n tropical Africa (3 south latitude) Mount 
Kilna-Njaro rises some 20,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The sub-alpine flora of this 
district has recently been examined, according 
to Nature, by the Rev. J. C. New, and the col- 
lection is remarkable; as, ‘commencing with 
plantains and other such warm-country plants 
at the base, it proceeds through jungles, forests, 
herbaceous vegetation of an European eharac- 
ter te a region where various forms of Zrica or 
heather constitute the leading character, up to 
bare hills, and then everlasting snow. Dr. 
Hooker says in this African alpine region there 
was found very few European genera. Gener, 
ally there is a great similarity of genera in the 
alpine regions of the world. 


..«+Im_@ recent number of Poggendorf’s An- 
nalen Wullner publishes experiments going to 
confirm his original views with respect to the 
spectrum of nitrogen—viz., that it ‘really has 
two different spectra, one of bright lines and 
the other of bands. It will be remembered 
that about a year ago Schuster published a pa- 
per endeavoring to show that this'is a mistake 
—that the banded spectrum, instead of being 9 
spectrum of nitrogen, is really the spectrum of 
an oxide of nitrogen. Wullner. shows, that, to 
say the least, Schuster’s experiments cannot be 


considered conclusive and makes out a strong 
case in favor of the old doctrine. 


---»The great telescope for the Washington 
Observatory rapidly approaches completion. 
The object-glass, 263¢ inchés in diameter, was 
finished nearly a year ago and the mounting is 
now well. advanced. No pains is being spared 
by the makers, Clark & Sons, of Cambridge, or 
by Prof. Newcomb,who superintezds the work, 

to. make the instrument absolutely. perfect, 
Ses tyes aoe aseentes mar 
e ra well’ as 
the largest. 


i«.2The question is now discussing, with Uttle 
prospect of settlement, how birds of prey ba 
age to maintain at times an apparently abso 
position of Ey in the air, notwithstat 

wind. Bo fn evidence there cr ete 
erable  Deriods. 
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EREN DENT. 
iosions: 


BEY, W. Poot, iene the Lowdow: dlisston- 
ary Society’s gents in Madagascar, in aletter to 
The English Judependent, reports a great revival 


dud’ to the’ purchase by the government of a 
— of rifles’ and an’ Armstrong ‘cannon 

and ‘of ‘thé military drill to’ which’ some °200 
of sthé-higher class :young! «men are subjected, 
and partly to certain disturbances that: have 
arisen among some of. the southern tribes, A 
ChiStian. spirit, however, seems to. pervade 
eyen.the war. counsels of the nation...A thon- 
sand men sent last year to punish one of, the 
southern tribes, that had been making trouble, 
fled before the enemy, leaving their only cannon 
to fall into hostile hands. According’ to the 
traditional law, the punishment for this offense 
was burning te death: ; Impemtiye orders were 
issued to bring the officers to the capital for 
eourt-martial. The commander’ died before 
reaching, the capital; and of -the remaining offi- 
cers, in spite of, the protestations, .of the old 
heathen ‘party, -but .one:-was,ideprived of 
his honors and reduced, to:.the, ‘ranks, the 
rest being’ acquitted, . An. expedition, has 
been sent out recently. to relieve a. military sta- 
tion;,which .has been attacked. in, the south. 
The expedition - consists of 4,500 men, com- 
manded by a Christian man, a preacher, and the 
chief secretary of state, and includes many, good 
| men from churehes; ard theological. schools. 
The prime minister; in addressing some offi- 
cers, told, them ‘‘ to. fight.as Christians. _Hither- 
' to they had fought.as, heathens... They,must do 
so no more. .Any ‘taken prisoners who, ;have 
| not fought egainst, them are.to be at.once set 
free. Those. fighting.men who are, slaves in 
their own tribes are to remain. slaves. . Rank 
or station is to be respected,” 


..In The Baptist Weekly Dr. A. C. Osborn 
gives certain statistical items in answer to the 
question, ‘‘ Where does a given sum of money 
expended for the preaching of the Gospel con- 
tribute in fact to the conversion of the largest 
number of souls ?” These statistics are reckoned 
for the year ending with March, 1873, and are 
taken from public reports and associational 
minutes. The results of the investigation are 
summed ‘up as follows : 

“The cost to the Missionary Union Ameri- 

can pen ele per convert baptized is ; the 
cost to the Long Island Association is $441; to 
the New York Association, $572 ; to the Black 
River Association, $278; an ayerage of $430— 
nearly eight to one in favor of the Union. The 
largest Asiatic mission costs $43 per convert 
baptized ; to the largest church in Brooklyn 
the cost was $1.045; to the largest church ‘in 
New York, $840; to the largest church in the 
Black River Association, $400; an average of 
$761—eighteen to one in favor of the Union. 
The Asiatic Mission that baptized the largest 
number cost $24 per-convert baptized; to. the 
church in Brooklyn that Mh ag emo the’ largest 
number the cost was $154; to the church in 
New York, $110; to the church in the Black 
River Association, $101; an average of $115— 
nearly five to one in favor of the Union.” 
The writer goes on to say, to the credit. of the 
churches whose home work is the most costly, 
that they are the churches that contribute 
most largely to the support of the Missionary 
Union ; hence, the work of the Union is in a 
great degree their work. We need not addthat 
these numbers refer solely to, Baptist churches 
at home and abroad. 


.. The Presbyterian states that eight printing 
presses, manned by nearly seventy Chinamen, 
are constantly at work at Shanghbae, under the 
direction of the Foreign Board of Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church. Last year 240,000 
volumes gf books, besides tracts, were by 
these instrumentalities given to China. The 
superintendent of this*press-reports that since 
1869 the press has drawn ‘nothing ; from; the 
mission treasury, while-at the sameetime it has 
done all the printing of the mission, paid 
$4,500 on,a new lot, given $1,600 to the treasury, 
and earned, in printing for the American Bible 
and Tract Soeteties, about $6,000, which has 
been used for genera] mission work. Besides 
this; it has issued, several thousand dollars’ 


gratuitously. distributed among the Chinese. 
Under the head of “job work,’ for which. the 
press receives compensation, is counted the 
printing of Dr. Hepburn’s Japanese dictionary 
and of Dr. Wells Williams’s Chinese dictionary 
of 1,400 pages. Rev. H. ©. Du Bose, of the 
Southern Presbyterian Chinese Mission, says 
that/last winter, while studying the language, 
preparatory to preaching i it, he put into 
eireulation from.5,000 to 7,000 books and copies 
ofthe Gospels; while Mr. Stuart, of the same 
mission, sold many more. The superior finish 
and execution of the work, as compared with 
the Chinese printing from wooden blocks, cal 
forth great admiration on the” 2 ava of’ the 
natives. 


é “cieThe Friend of India. gives. ‘the Christis 
population.of Persie as. about. 25,000, Arm 
nians and the same ntimber of “Neésto ni 
i Qf the, Armenians one-fourth resides. 
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of thé military spirit in “Madagascar—partly | 


worth of Bibles and tracts, which have been 
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at; Taburg:;and::Julfa,. near “[spahan. vl" Dhe 
rest are to be (found, as | cultivators 


| of. the. .soil,, in, the; provinces. of Ig; 


Irak, and Azerbijan. - Both the Armenians. and 
Nestorians are exempt from military se 
and the former are no longer perse¢ se 
because of their faith. The Nestorians hona 
in the region ‘of Oroomiah' and’ Selmas ‘suffer 
‘oppression from their landlords; ‘the Afshar 
chiefs: * The’ ‘Plain’ of Oroomiah contains about 
300 villages; forty of which are Nestorian, sixty 
Christian and Mohammedan, the : ue 
Mohammedan solely. These are aJl, Christians 
and Mohammedans, persecuted by the Afshars, 
and illegally taxed, to an extent unknown else- 
where in Persia. Acts of violence at the hands 
of the Mohammedans were formerly complained 
of frequently by’ the-Christians of Oroomiah'; 
but, owing to the interference of American mis. 
sionaries and to the severe punishment inflicted 
upon the guilty parties, complaints of this kind 
are much less frequent. 


....A missionary from Shanghae, in a com: 
munication to’ The Christian World, alludes to 
the long-continued drought from which the in- 
habitants of Suchau, the provincial city; have 
been suffering: +The governor bas gone daily 
to the dragon temple. to pray for rain; bat, 
his prayers not having proved of sufficient 
efficacy, one of the goddesses has been taken 
from her shady nook and exposed fo the direct 
tays of the scorchiog’sun, that she might feel 
for herself how sorely the lack of rain ‘was 
afflicting the people. ‘The goddess, however, 
in spite of her exposure, has let: the weather 
alone; so the enraged: populace bave attacked 
the governor at every opportunity and haye 
committed various acts of violence in revenge, 
The suffering, it is said, is not. confined to 
Suchau, the drought being felt in other parts 
of the province, 


.. Rev. Dr. Maclay, cusematadtuas of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Mission in 
Japan, in a letter to the California Christian Ad- 
vocate, alludes to the missionary labors of the 
Greek Church. Two very zealous and success- 
ful missionaries of that church are now labor- 
ing in Japan—one at Yedo and’ another’ at 
Hakodate. Dr. Maclay says: ‘The present 
missionary zeal of the Greek Church is certain+ 
ly amost encouraging sign. . Her missionaries 
are spread over Siberia and in portions,of 
Mongolia and Thibet; they have entered Man- 
churia and the valley of the Amoor; and now 
we find them in Japan, toiling in their way and 
according to the light they have to bring sin- 
ners to the Saviour of the world.”’ 


....The Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Germany and Switzerland, 
comprising more than 60 workers, which held 
its session in July under the presidency of 
Bishop Foster, reports ‘‘an increase of 566 
members, an increase in their missionary con- 
tributions, and that for all benevolent purposes 
the members of the missions under their care 
have contributed an average of $5: per mem- 
ber,” although: belonging to the poorest part/of 
the population: So says the Missionary Advo- 
cate, 


....It is the decision of the Missionary Union 
to withdraw gradually from special missionary 
efforts among the Chinese in Siam, on the 
ground that the numbers of Chinese in Siam 
are small when compared with those in China, 
and that they are not permanently settled there, 
but are merely sojourners without families. 
Since the number of missionaries must neces- 
sarily be limited, it is thought best to send all 
that are available direct to China when the ob- 
ject is to work for the Chinese. 


...» The Theological Seminary at Ramapatam, 
under the direction of the American Baptist 
Mission to the Telugus, has received an endow- 
ment of $10,000 fro, Mr. Marcus Brownson, 
“The Baptists in Titusville, Pa.,” says the 
Examiner and Ohronicle, “have for some time 
been supporting two native: preachers under 
Brother Timpapy, and now one of their number 
has the honor of. naming this. ‘scho6l of the 
prophets,’”” 


...-Rev. Mr. Hansen, acting superintendent 
of the Norway Methodist Episcopal Mission, 


| writes that never before this year has the mis 


sion received so many members in, so short 
time. Hesays: ‘During the current’ quarter 
I have organized two new societies and shortly 
shall organize two more. But opDantey” has 
never been more severe.” 


....Rey. Dr. Callaway, missionary of the 
English Church at Spring Vale, Natal, has been 
named as the first occupant of the see pertain 
ing to the new bishopric formed for British Kaf- 
fraria. The diocese, which will be equal in ex- 
tent to the whole of England, lies between the 
colonies of the Cape and Natal. F 


»+«-In Bulgaria Superintendent Flocken, of 
the Methodist Episcopal, Mission, bis. resolved. 
his field into three circuits, lying “along the 


Danube nearly to its ‘Mouta, to which Beet 
missionaries | bave been appoin 
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THE _ GROSS FORETOLD. “MATT. XVI, 
ad 21-28 


es were slow, glow. to believe that Je eens 
are up 9 temporal kingdom, ,Wheo 
ne spoke to t em,of the shame and the cross to 
whieh’ he was called, “Peter took’ him and 
began to ‘rebuke’him, sayings’ Be it ‘far from 
thee, Lord. “This shallnot be° unto’ thee.” 
peter wanted “him to seek and ‘to take ‘the 
eatthly crown that was held -temptingly before 
him, and to shun fhe cross which stood in thé 
wet ofthisduty... The answer of Jesus te Peter 
as: “Get, thee behind, me, Satan. .Thop art 
an, ag yoto me; for. thou savorest . not the 
things that be of God, but those that be of 
men,” Then, for his disciples as for himself, 
he declared that no man could serve God truly 
or bé sure Of permanent happiness and’ reward 
unless he was ‘willing! to submit ‘to a cross 
at’ God’s! ‘call, instead of reaching ‘out after'a 
crown-which could; not be won except) through 
wrong, doing, If-Jesug had heeded Peter's 
counsel, and, shunned, the cross, striying fora 
crown, he might haye missed the desired crown 
and not been. spared the cross ; put, pressing 
forward in spite of the cross, he won an eternal 
crown, and ‘he who was ‘crucified “‘ shall come 
fi the glory of his’ Father with’ his “angels.” 
His course in'‘temptation Jesus holds up for the 
imitation of all his followers. » Only he:who is 
willing to risk the dangérs of: the path of duty 
can, be’Christ’s, disciple,’ . Moreover, that) path 
is-alone the,.path of. safety and of.honor... If a 
man, questions. which way is the. best in any 
emergency, let him consider that the right way is 
always best. Honesty is ever true policy. Turn- 
ing. from duty in hope of a reward, aman not 
only does wrong, but he misses ‘the réward he 
secks. Going On unflinehingly in the ripht way, 
he serves God and gains personal benefits. 
“For whosoever will save his life shall lose it ; 
and whosoever will lose his life for Christ's 
sake shall find it.”? The soldier who shirks duty 
by running to the rear in time of’ battle to save 
his life is liable to be shot as 4 shameful deserter; 
while his faithful comrade, who moved forward 
fearlessly, comes out of ,the fight unharmed 
and covered with glory. The prudent civilian 
who counts it his chief duty to live as long as 
possible weats himself out early through the 
exhaustion of Self‘nutsing and bis worry over 
realor imagined dangers’; while a neighbor who 
riskshis health/daily at’ the call. of duty long 
survives him.) The politician whois: ready to 
do anything to win ‘popular. favor loses the 
confidence .and support, of the very..men for 
whose yotes he would have given or ‘‘ grabbed” 
thousands; while his rival who. defies all par- 
ties for the right comes to win the respect and 
support of all. There are few poorer men on 
earth than those who live to gain riches. Either 
they fail to’have money or, having it, they tail 
of contentment with it. ‘They suffer from a 
sense of want with all their hoarded thou- 
sands ; while their fellows who live to do good 
have all they desire, whether their possessiong 
be much or little. No men so lack enjoyment 
day by day as men who live for pleasure alone. 
The happiest men alive are those who do not 
seek happiness as ‘their first good. He who 
craves full credit forall the ‘good’ he does in 
the’ world® misses what’ he sééks ' through’ his 
very work: for it. : He could ‘best! win it. by 
dropping thought about it.. Every youth should 
be assured that to gain true success im this:Jife 
he must be willing to risk or, yield every. 
thing for the right. There is no sure honor, 
safety, or happiness on earth in the way of 
evil, Even if there was, would it pay to seek 
it at its terrible cost? For what is a man 
profited if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul? or What shall & man give in 
bh gl for his soul? 





..The exercises of the recent “ Bunday- 
school Convention of Massachusetts, at 
Worcester, gave signs of the progress making 


inthat state. Fuller statistics than usual were | 


Presented, and a more satisfactory exhibit than 
before was made of institute work during. the 
year in various cotinties, Prominetce Was 
given in the discussions to the need of nérmal 

sses, the value of teview exercises, the 
methods of blackboard illustration, modes of 
address to children, the necessity of teaching 
88 well as preaching, the right of a Sunday- 
School to pecuniary support from the chureh, 
aad similar practical themes of present special 
interest.. The mere announcement of one 
theme—« At least six hours’careful preparation 
ordinarily to be given by the average teacher 


Te coming to. his class, %—must have | 


startled teachers who only.look at,their lesso 
entering the class or. as Pager the 
Bpptaly Jesson-papers from the | post-o; 

sr) des the representative veteran talkers and 
an workers Of Massathusetts who had part 
in the="Convention, Stalwatt service wad 


rendered by Dr. Vincerit of thie ere 
ty Mie Motiié Gad'Mr, Van inate 


Tu. Sunday achool,, 


THE ae na i ENT. 


a 


wi eels em tn 


sory, hence by no means~ attractive 40 children- 
It has been eqndurted h the min 
isterial catechising of the youth, ‘or their in- 
struction on ;Sunday, by ;the secular school- 
teacher of the parish... The voluntary attendance | 
| of children, | to be Aaught by unpaid bastion, 
| men and ‘women, as in the English ‘and A Amer- 
' fean Sunday-schools, is of recent introdtiction 
there ‘and ‘is ‘atill’d novelty in’a ‘Yarge part of 
Europe. ‘Mr. ‘Brocklematn, “a? ‘tiissionary’ 
' whose support) is shared ‘by theLondon Sun” 
 day-schoo] Union | and: ‘tiie »Foreign Sunday: 
school AssOciation-of this country, reports that, 
in Bayaria,.as, in France, the, permission.of the. 
police must. be securyd before a Sunday: -school, 
can be commenced, As showing. the, beauties 
of the compulsory system in yogue ‘there, he 
anys: 
ne mention that a young cle man 
romised to’ Hf 8.70 na glergymian 
pn bitterly that ‘theopolice Would not 
help him to get into, his catechumen class_ two 
boys who on a Sunday afternoon stood ane 
at the rivérside im the middle of the: town 
attended a catechumen class.where.a venerable 
clergyman ‘solemnly addressed eighty boys, 
from fourteen td. sixteen’ yedrs’ old, Who were 
seated just before the Lan '8,table in the beau- 
tiful church at Bayreuth. A policeman, ordered 
or purpose, marched up and down all the while 
watching them, meanwhile ‘taking a pinch of 
snuff, winding his.watch up, and now and then 
ordering the boys to keep quiet and pay atten- 
tion to the clergymen.” 
There are Sunday-school teachers in this coun- 
try whose Classes ' would ‘be larger if policemen 
would drag scholars into:‘them from the street 
and’ hold'down tlie children during lesson time; 
but we trust the. attendance, at. our Sunday: 
schools will.not. be increased in that way. 


3... These words of James Cowper Gray as to 
the Sunday-school agency in Great Britain 
have no less force as to the Sunday-school in 
America ;. 

‘*As.an integral part of the educational .ma- 
chinery in this Christian and Protestant land, 
the place assigned to the Sunday-school by Di- 
vine Providence is very clear. It occupies as'a 
Bible teacher the place that can no longer be 
suffigiently filled by the parent or the school- 
master: vidence has given'to it the work 
of imparting to.the rising race of Englishmen 
the only knowledge of the Holy Scriptures 
which, as a part of the education of their youth, 
they are likely to recéive. While the da 
school is busied with ‘the march of intellect’ 
and teaching ‘the young idea how to shoot’ its 
thoughts toward other lands and other orbs 
and send its rootlets down into geological, 
chemical, and other sciences, the Sunday-school 
must be not’ less busy about the ‘progress of 
morals, and. must teach the heart and con- 
science bow they should feel, and decide on all 
matters involving right and wrong, human du- 
ties and relations, and the law and love of God. 
.» .. . The work of the Sunday-school is the 
complement of the work of the day school. It 
supplements what else would be fatally deti- 
cient in the education of an English citizen, It 
seeks to supply that moral and religious train- 
ing without which the human’being has more 
of the demon in him than the man; In short, 
its aim is to furnish a place,a time, anda 
teacher to secure for the children of ‘tae mass- 
es of our. fellow-countrymen an eat 
study of the Word of God.” 


\...The death by suicide of G. G. Lyon, of 
Chicago, one of the publishers of the National 
unday-school Teacher, is a. source of profcund 
regret. to Sunday-schgol workers throughout 
the country. For many years Mr. Lyon. stood 
high asa public school-teacher in Massachu, 
setts. Later he occupied a most prominent 
and honorable position in the field of Sunday- 
school journalism. His earnest and judicious 
labors have done much to uplift and promote 
the Sunday-echool cause, both East and West. 
No man did more than he to secure the adop- 
tion of the present system of International Les- 
sons. His magazine gave early prominénce to 
the idea of such unity in Bible. study, and the 
first conference of. publishers to consider the 
practicability of a common series of lessons for 
1872 would have failed of an agreement but for 
his personal endeavor to bring one about when 
it seemed well nigh impossible. Overwork and 
business anxiety brought on the insanity which 
resulted in Mr. Lyon's’ death so sadly. 


eceeheview exercises were more general. in 
the Sunday-schools of this country on the last 
Sunday ‘in September than’ bn any ‘previdns 
quarter-day. Schools which bad a summer 
vacation had little to review except their folly, 
and few attempts were made»to- draw special 
lessons from that. But these schools are not 
very numerous. ‘They are likely'to be less so 
another year. 


..- Lhe, regular. monthly.meetings of the 
NewYork Sunday-school: Teachers’ -Associa- 
tion, at Dr. Crosby’s church, are to bé resumed |. 
for the Winter’ on Monduy, the 20th inst. Dr. 
Fulton is already sccured for an’ addréss ; “ana 
Dr. yng. senior, with some member of the 
Alli: Alliance from aprond, will Propeny.. also be 


revs Tt: ia, notre: bad. comperieon, whoever 
said” it, ‘that +a "Sabbath-school: teacherwho 
' does not study his lesson is likea*iiaiattem pt~ 


wor put out ‘w firé with ah empty- wie” 
éfire brigade “of thosé Who ‘carry no water 
| is, however, a large one. Do you belong toit? 











“PROvEssoR'E! 8! \Jatwis) of Washingtan 
and ‘Lee University, Va., who has eoritributed 
to the interest.and yalue of, the - proceedings at. 
several of the educational eonventions this sum™ 
' mer, and: has there won himselé- many friends’ 
writes to The Anvil'(Dartmouth College} respect- 
ing. education ifthe South's letter from ‘which’ 
the following passages are taken and ‘which 
cértafhly makés”’a’ creditable showing for Vir- 
ginia, As president of thé State” Teachers” Asso. 
ciation and an. active ‘promoter of. the’ ‘interests 
of .public education, Professor Jaynes has had 
excellent opportunities for observation,;and his 
views arid statements are, therefore, of excep- 
tonal interest and importance?!" 


°%< But that you ma see that the‘ ‘old educated 
clases? in the Hy rosy amy deem education ‘of 
little fmiportanee,’ let me ask your attention to 


my own Tae ‘of Virginia, & @ state‘ in' whieh the 
eS alsotbeschool adminis: 
is the/hands of these old oF 
classes. . in thie of state, under.a ier of pen 
Fp mic organized during the few years 
the yar, 1 I fre rom the school report of 1! an 
padlic pehools an increase of 
eet year, afi actual en- 
877:pupils, an increase of 35,289, 
Cy pn ne ne S ies 488, an Pat 
crease. 0 since. prece year. 
sides, I ; a pupils reported as attendin 
pure schools ; Lae names wos from want 
l information, is*doubtless far below the 
actual fact. In the same report I find ‘m’ Vir- 
ginia»187. private high schools or academie 
with 7,701 pupils, ‘a of whom will 
shortly: enter fecliege.” ico) 
for herself and her sister states 0. 
ginia is scarcely second to any state in the Unien. 
In her colleges and universities I find 1,813 stu- 
dents, and in‘her emer professional, ‘and nor- 
mial schools :853—a total of 2,666 i Sang 
upon different schools er the higtiest 
All this: has been done in a state b! aed 
(almost ruined) by the war ; and the exhibit here 
made represents an amount of personal and 
public sacritice, for the sake of public educa- 
tion, of which our fellow-citizens of the North 
have searcely any conception. At-the North,’ 
education, though a’ necessity, is in: a’ sense a 
luxury; that is, it is supported mainly out of 
the superfluity.of abundant wealth. Here it is 
sustained by a people who have béen for the 
most part reduced to poverty and many of 
whom fee their school taxes as an -actual de- 
duction from their means of living: Your col 
leges are endowed with hundreds,of thousands 
of dollars by men who might almest give mil- 
lions; ours, gather their scanty contribations 
intens and hundreds from those who must 
often deny themselves to do this much.” 


....The Wesleyan University. Alumni Record 
for 1873, is a bulky volume of 308 pages-and 
probably gives a more complete account of th® 
Middletown graduates than ‘is undertaken by 
the triennial of any other college in the coun- 
try. The occupation of the alumni at the pres- 
ent time is given as ministers 334, of whom 304 
are Methodists ; college presidents, 14; profess- 
ors in colleges and professional schools, 38 ; 
teachers of . lower. grade, 110; lawyers, 151; 
physicians, 45; editors, 24; manufacturers, 31; 
in mercantile parenite 0a: ‘in practical scien- 
tific work,’’ 23; farmers, 25; in government 
positions, state or national, 20; out of employ- 
ment (superannuated or otherwise), 14. Total, 
921. . 


- and an aver 


..The Freedmen’s Aid Society ‘of the M. 
E. Church reports that during the six years,of 
its. work in the South it has sustained.a, yearly 
average of 80 Christian teachers, under’ whom 
more’ than 40,000 pupils have-been taught the 
elementary branches:of education; several hun- 
dred have been prepared to teach (mostiof 
whom are now engaged in teaching) and scores 
have been fitted for the ministry. The Society 
“has aided in the erection of school-houses, 
colleges, and church edifices and has led thon- 
sands of souls to Christ.” 


ss. Prof, Tayler Lewis is ‘to deliver a course 
of lectures the coming winter before the stu- 
dents of Rutgers College and the Theological 
Seminary at New. Brunswick, on the subject of 
“Modern, Infidelity.” . This lectureship was 
tounded by the late Mr. Vedder, of Utica, N. 
Y., and a course of lectures is to be delivered 
annually hereafter on ‘some subject kindred to 


_ that assigned for the presént, year. 


---»A good illustration of the importance of 
| putting a comma in the: proper place has: re- 
cently, been furnished: by several of, our best-ine 
formed t as The Tribune, The 
| Colege Courant, and others—who have ‘been 
speakifig of Professor Rogers, “ Tooke ‘profess- 
or of political economy” in King's College, 
— as Mr. Rogers ‘Tooke,’ professor, etc. 


° Prof, Charles G. Rockwood, of Bowdoin 
College, has been eleeted professor of mathe- 
, matics and astronomy iu Rutgers e, New 
' Jersey, and will enter upon his duties there at 
tive’ beginning ‘of, the’ ' winter® term.’ “Profs. 
Brackett’ a ud Goodale, also ot ‘Bowdoin, Have 
pa poeiabmania in Princeton College. 

i University vow comprises’ one 
Wesco academy, tw0 coljeges, and four 


Eee ha a i a ne 


condi bderatated that Ughtpenven fonetn ser’ || 








+ aiaiaaeaed ‘Michigan’ Univetsity this 


eye 








A NERVOUS individual once’ entered a bag- 
gage-car and comiiénced overhauling the cou-’. 
| tents, The guard, after eyeing him a moment, 
j him ‘rather pruffly with: “What's 
‘wanting, sir?” **I am looking for my trunk,” 

denjurely snawered the neryous man, ‘I 
take care of your trunk, sir. That is my,busi- 


neas,” retorted. the guard, ‘‘Qh! I em,;awarg; 

$ that; but I would’always much rather keep 

“ander my eye.” “well, then;i i alayi 

Yui should have béen beri an elephant; “and 

thep , youconld have your trunk under your. 

né whole tome, The nerVORS., nen dis" 
leit a 


++. The professor’ &t ‘German flatters igo 


“that he has mastered English pronunciatio 
‘and tells some friends; ‘‘Iss.it not. a shdrain 


ting, latigs, dat de Latin race gan nof aguire de, 
Enklish «pronuncy-ation? “ -I haf: choost -dis- 

momend ba det from an Idalian chewdleman (a 
cradevrent ‘of tine ant a very glefier man) whe? 
has liffed in New York almoste as long as’ That 
—tvendy ‘Vife eeeerrs—an foot you pelief it? he? 
shbeegs Enklish vit a kvite shdrong voreign! 
indonation!,. How to you agound yor, a za, 
enxehdradirtinary zeergoomshdanz as tat?” 


....A colony of wasps built their nest # few’ 


; Weeks ago in a church offensively near the. 


choir. The sexton being appealed to, he sald,” 
“tDil fix the. rascals!” and, proceeded to“ burm, 
the wasps out. The next day, while gazing at 
the'rving,.of the church; ‘the sexton was heard! 
to remark: “I°imew T ‘could’ fix ‘the ‘raseals . 
but I’m sorry the church went along with ein! 
incidentally. 8 


A nowly-marvied couple found them 
setves ina railway carriage with only one 
fellow-passenger, who appeared to sleep pro- 
foiiiidly. Sdon the lady began to call her young 
husband all the endearing names, that natural. 
history can supply. ‘The traveler roused up,. 
begged thélady to call him a “ Noah’s’ Ark 
at.once and allow him to sleep quietly. 4 


.-Smith says he doesn’t know much about, 
mite: bat if it’s a great thing for a man who” 
hag spent thousands of dollars on his voice and 
has studied for years to sing high chest-C, he 
thinks his kettle at home can’ beat, for every 
evening, with cherry voice, it sings way up to 
high chest fea. And it’s oblya’ dollar ‘kettié 
too. ° , 

wees The personal appearance of distinguished 
persons is the first thing the present-day corre 
spendent makes a note of and speaks of in his 


‘report. So one of them, the’ other day, whe 


saw Captain Jack ‘after bis ¢apture, remarked’ 


‘ that his appearance would have been improved, 


if he had been washed before he ob, hoes 
ironed. 


..At the examination of a school not a 
froin London, & young tyro in déclamation, who’ 
had been told. by the teacher that he. must. 
gesticulate according to the sense, in commenc- 
ing a piece with. ‘‘ The comet lifts its fiery taik 
lifted the tail of his coat to. horizontal: posi 
tion. 


....Lhackeray tells us of 3 woman begging. 
alms from him, who, when she) saw him’ put 
hishandin bis pocket, eried ont: ‘“May/thé’ 
blessing of God follow you all your life!’ But, 
when he only pulled out his snuff-box, imme- 
diately added: ‘“‘ And never overtake ye.” 


...A girl of the season comments thus on 
Mormonism: “ How absurd! Four or five. 
wives to one man, when the fact is each woman, 
in these times, ought to have.four or five bus- 
bands. It would ‘take, about that. number te 
support me decently.”’ 


.--.. When walking with timid old ladies in 
the mountain twilight, avoid ailuding to “bear 
spots in the. woods ’’ inall such exciting phrase- 
ology as.‘ the path bears to the left,” “trouble, 
bruin abead,’’ aud the like. 


..-.A man at Oswego, Kansas, getting ready 
for a party, dropped a’ pocket-book contaluing, 
$1,000 into the cistern, He bailed forty barrels 
of water from that,.cistern, recovered the money, 
and got on his clean.shirt:in time for the party. 


....** Anna, dear, if I should attempt to 

Cupid, why could I not get beyond the 

@ first syllable?” Anna gave ity up, where- 

upon Wiliam said: ‘‘ Because when I come te, 
¢u, of course, I cannot go any further.’ 


..Ata Juvenile party, one. litile fellow, re- 4 
joicing in the splendor ef his. new cicthes, went; 


‘up to another with the triumphant remark: 


You. ain't dressed.as well as Tam.” “ Well)” 
retorted the other, ‘I can lick you, anyhow.” 


cowed editor in Kentucky declares there is 
a boy in that state ten, years old who weighs) 
only eleven pounds. Either the statement or 


_— decidediy:* aera reo! 
PIES Salts of dggneg ; ere ¢ cer di state 
for 1 ONE ane ba Massachusétts. 


' "he, apothecary. Aled the. ill. witha, pint ol 
| New England ram,’ °° 
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i , , SETTLEMENTS...) ayoveuy A 
ALLEY, Hanrver; Bapt,, Pilgrim :ch.,. West; 
Farms, N.. Y. , fir5t 


ABH, Joux, R. C., of Manayunk, st Easton, 
a. 


BARRY, Tuomas, R. C., of St. Theresa’s, at 
ea of ‘the Aniebdlaton: Philadelphia, 


BIBL, A. W., Corg., df-Chicago Theo: Sem:,* 
inst., Bethany eh: Chicago, EL judd :2e: 
BLAKELY, J. B., ‘Cong.,.,of Oberlin. Theo. 
i ., 98 stated supply, at, Waterford and 
, ester, Wis. ee 
BOLGER, TuomAs, R.C.,; of Sellersville, at St. 
Theresa’s, Philadelphia; “Pa. ous 
BOLLMAN, W. J., Presb., Farmington,’ TH’. 


BROTHERTON, T. W., Bapt., of Newton Theo. 
~"Sem., Sept. 16th, Piqua, 0. chnvdhagen 
CAMPBELL, W.'G., ‘Presb. (S0.), of Mt! Byd- 
ney, ‘at Harrisonburg, Va., 28° prin \of. 
a ladies’ seminary. : ua ' 
GHUROK, L. W., Cong., of Anbura Theo. Sem-, 
: ord. Winneld, N. ¥., Sept. 24th... 
COLE, ©. H., Bapt., Wyoma ch., Lynn, Mass. 
FONDA, J. 1. Cong.,, Hancock and, Morris, 
in. 


FRY, H. B., Cong., of Carthage, Mo.,‘at’Clar- 
idon, O. 08 


GRODSINSKI, J, L., Hebrew, Shari Zedek con- 
_ .gregation, San Francisco, Cal. 

HARRIS, E, W., Cong., of Lunenburg, at Cole- 
broke, N. H. ° 7 
HOPKINS, Samczt, Cong., of Standish, stated 
supply, at Topsham, Me. - ; 
HUYSER, Geruit, Presb., of Barton, -at“1st 
. « Holland ch., Milwaukee, Wis. i } 

B Witusam, Presb., of Jersey. City, at 
” ee View N. J. eicnte 
JONES, W. E., Presb., of Tuscarora, N. Y., at 

Hartsville, Pa. 


KEMP, Tuomas B., Epis.,. of Oskaloosa, at. In- 
dependence, Ia. aa 

MACKIN, Patrick J,, R.C., .of Port Carbon, 
at W. Philadelphia, Pa. 

MAYNARD, W., Presb., Assumption, I. 
MEEK, 8. W., U. P., ord. and inst., Sept. 2d, 
Walton, N.Y: - 
MULLIN; Micnazt A., R.'C.,° of St: Philip’s, 

Philadelphia, at Pottstown, Pa. 

McGLYNN, Huan, BR. C., of Chester, at St. 

‘’Patrick’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NELSON, G.W., Cong.,of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
ord., Sept. 9th, Shullsburg, Til. 

OLLERENSHAW, Samuvzt, Cong., Princeton, 
Minn. 

PERKINS, Gzorae E., Bapt., of Hamilton 
Theo. Sem., at Clinton-avenue ch., Tren- 
ton, N. J. ; 

SHAFF, J. B., Bapt., of Shelbyville; at North 
ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

SHINN, Gzorex W., Epis., as: head master of 
St. Paul’s School, Troy, N. Y. 

SKANAHAN, Jomn W., R..C,,. of Pottstown, 
at Manayunk, Pa. : 

SMITH, AnprReEw J., Cong., inst., Sept. 11th, ag 
associate pastor, Waterford, Me. 

STRAHAN, Josern A., R.C., of W. Philadel- 
phia, at So. Bethlehem, Pa. 

SWAING, Grorce W., Bapt., ord., Sept. 7th, 

_ Ebenezer, Ind. 

TIMMINS, James, R. C., of St. Patrick’s, Pnil- 
adélphia, at Chester, Pa. 

TORRENCE, Josep W., Presb., of Coving- 

» ton, at Waveland, Ind. 

UNDERWOOD, H. B., Cong., of Hillsboro’ 
Bridge, N. H., at Algona, Ia. 

VAUGHAN, M. H., Epis., of Henderson, at 
Elizabeth City, N.C. , 

WAKELY, J. B., D.D., Meth., Lexington-av. 
eh., New York. : 

WARD, Joun W., R. C,, of Church of the An- 
ae ra at St. Edward's, Philadelphia, 

‘a. 


WATERMAN, W. A. Cong., of Cameron, 
stated supply, at Lathrop, Mo. 

WILLEY, Cuar Cong., of Swanzey, N. H., 
at Hgomiaxton’ Wis” a 


WILSON, L. B., D.D., Cong., inst., Oct. 1st, 
Grasshopper Falls, Kan. 


OALLS. 
ANDERSON, Epwarp, Cong., of Jamestown, 
N. ¥., to Olney, Ill. Accepts. 
BIERCE; D. E., Cong., Racine, Wis. 
CHURCHILL, G. W., Bapt., West Lafayette, O. 
CLUTZ, J. A., Luth., of Newville, :Pa., to Bt. 
Paul’s, Baltimore, Md. Accepts. 
DAVENPORT, M., Bapt., Waverly, Il. 
DAVISON, Caries, Cong., Union .cb., 
Greenville, Me. Accepts. 
ELSER, J. W., Luth., of Washington, 0., to 
. |) Princeton, TL. Accepts. : 


GARDNER, T. A., Cong., Faribault, .Minn. 
Accepts. ‘ 

GOODALE,.G. W., Preb,, Knob Noster and La 
Monte, Mo. ¢ 

GREEN, Rorvs &., Presb., of Auburn’ Theo. 
Sem., to Westfield, N. Y. 

HERRICK, W.. D., Cong., of Amherst, 

°* Gardner, Mass. . Pye .f 

HOFFMAN, Caantes F. -» All A i 
ch., New York. tite aan 

KANE, W. P., U. P., Argyle, N.Y: > Accepts.’ 

LICHTENTHALER, Aporraus,- Mori, Hope, 
grep and Philadelphia, N, C, Ac- 

ip £ 

TAPES, H. H., of Mishaw: to’ Ken- 
daliville, fares nee ee 

LOWRY, Joszrn, Presb., of: Rock Island, I., 


to Bentonsport, Ia. Accepts. 
MANLY, C., 'D.D. 0 urfreesboro’ 
Tenn., to Staunton, -- re. 


i M., 'Co Soomnes 
% ’ -y Of Ci —Q. 
. ey ter pmmear wendy lid 


‘MERRILL, C. H., Cong., W; Brattleboro’, Vt. 

(McCARTHY, Mi, Preésb., Meu cb., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

NEILSON) WriaM Jn. Epis. ot Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to St. Michael 8, Trenton, N, 
ie Accepts. he 

PRICHARD, 8. T., Bapt., of England, to Wil- 

“mington, 0: ‘acelptai sri 

QUARLES; ‘James A., Presb., of Lexington, to 
High-st, ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

RIGHTS, C. L., Mor., Kernersville, N. C. Ac 


cepts. : 

ROTH, -H, .W.,,Luth, of Greenville, to St. 
John’s, Allentown, Pa. 

SENO F. Leroy, Presb., of Newport, Ky. 
SS thuatodnaee ch., 6t. Louis, Mo. vst 

SMITH, J. 'H.; Luth., of Ligtoner, to Venango, 
Penn, ‘Accepts. i M94 

SPENCER, °J., Presb, ‘of York, to Marshall, 
Ill. Accepts. 

SUTPHEN, M. C., Presb., of New York, .to 
Oxean-st. ch., Jacksonville, Fla. 

SWIET, H. B., Presb., of Hammond, to Cong, 
¢eh., Parishville, N. Y. Accepts. 

THOMAS, Wra1am H., of Hope Chapel, Utica, 
N. Y., to Springfield, Mass.' ~ rr 

TOWLER, T., Cong., of Northville, to Otsego, 
Mich, - Accepts. 

WARD, P, J., t., of Spurgeon’s Coll., Lon- 
don, Eng., to Seville, O. Accepts. 

WELLS, D. E., Presb.; of Red Wing, Minn., to 

Fulton, ll: Accepts. 

‘WILLIAMS, E. F., Cong., of ‘Tabernacle, to 
Forty-seventh st. ch., Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, E. 8., Cong., Brainerd, Minn. 
Accepts, 

WOODBRIDGE, Jonny, D.D., Presb., 2d ch., 
New Brunswick, N. J, 

WOODFIN, A. B., Bapt., of Mobile, Ala., to 
Staunton,’ Va. 

REMOVALS. 

ADAMS, Gzo., Bapt., Waukon, Ia. F 

ATWELL, B. W., Epis., Camden and Rock- 

- port, Me. 

BOARDMAN, M. B., Cong., Brimfield, Mass., 
resigns. Il health. 

BORDWELL, D. N., D.D., Cong., Plymouth 
ch., Kalamazoo, Mich., resigns. ; 

BREMNER, Davin, Cong., lst. cb., Derry, N. H. 

CUNNINGHAM, A. N., Presb., Fayetteville; 
Tex., resigns. 

DA Tuomas, Bapt., No. Manlins, N. Y., 
resigns. > 

DONOVAN, R. J., R. C., Westboro’, Mass. 

ERSKINE, W. &., U. P., Bena, Kan., resigns. 

FAXEN, 8. E., Bapt., No. Adams, Mich., re- 
signs. Leaves Dec. 3ist. 

GOOD RAN, James, Bapt., Cornwall, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

JONES, Ina B., Cong., Croton, Mich. 

JONES, J. RussEv1, Epis., Millwood, Va. 

LAWRENCE, E. A., D.D., Cong.,'8d ch., Mar- 
blehead, Mass. 

MARTIN, J. K., U. P., Kansas City, Mo., re- 
signs. 

NICHOLS, C. N., Bapt., Sprague, Ct. 

FRILLIES, Wuuum #H., Epis., Woodville, 

8. 


POWELL, E. P., Cong., Church of Christian 
Fellowship, St. Louis, Mo., resigns. 

PUTNAM, Georeae, D.D., Unit., 1st ch., Rox- 
bury, Mass., resigns. [ll health. 

— Farner, R. C., St. Patrick’s, Rock- 


SEYMOUR, ©. N., Cong., Brooklyn, Ct., re- 
signs. 


SEYMOUR, B. N., Cong., Haywards, Cal. 

STEWART, L., Bapt., Huntington, L. L., re- 
signs. 

THOMPSON, J., U. P., Thompsonville, Mo. 

TOLMAN, 8. H., Cong., Lenox, Mass., resigns. 
IW health. 


TUXBURY, Frank xin, Cong., Brandon, Vt. 

VAN ANTWERP, J., Cong., Ludington, Mich. 

WELLMAN, J. W., Cong., Eliot ch., Newton, 
Mass., resigns. 

DEATHS. 

BENNETT, Perry, Bapt., Springfield, IIL, 
Sept. 6th. ’ pt., Springfi ’ 

CAMPBELL, J. K., D.D., Presb., at Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., Sept. 29th, Aged 71. 

CHILD, J. L., Meth., of Michigan Conference, 
at Denver, Col., Sept. 16th. 

DESKIN, Joun G., Meth., Yazoo Co., Miss., 
Sept. 6th. 

FARRELL, Jonny, R. C., Bishop of Ontario, 
Hamilton, Ont., Sept. 26th. Aged 53, 

PALMER, Jouy, Luth., Serbin, Tex., Sept. 1st 

PATTERSON, Wesstrr, Cong., Lynn, Mass., 
Sept. 25th. 

PIERRE, Farues, R. C., Shreveport, La, 
Sept. 16th, 


POLLARD, Joun A., R. C., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Sept. 28th. Aged 32, 


RANDALL, Grorez M., Epis., Bishop of Col-’ 
orado, New Mexico, and Wyoming, Den- 


ver, Col., Sept. 28th. 9 
STILLING J. A. BR. C., Blairsyill 
Sept. ti Aged72, °° az, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


BLANCBET, Ciement T., Epis., of Illinois, 
has been appointed missionary to Japan. 

DE HASS, F.8., D.D., Meth., of New York, 
— been appointed U. 8. consul at Jerusa- 

m. 

JOHNSON, Herrics, D.D., Presb., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has again been elected pro- 
fessor of sac thetoric and pastoral 
theology in Auburn Theo. Sem. 

PEBRY, W.8., D.D.; Epis., hes ned the 

rofessorship of history in Hobart College, 
neva, N. Y. 
FREY, Wurm §., D.D., Epis., of Geneva, 
for ¥., has become editor of the news de- 
partment of Church and State. 

WILKINS, Grores A., Bapt., of Newton Theo. 
ee Biymab as 9 foreign mission’ 

, based 
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RECENT NOVELS.* 


Mr. “Epwarp Marrianp” is an English’ 
believer in the perfectibility of the human 
race, and in his novel of the future, By and 
By, lately reprinted here, he gives us his 
idea of the state of things that he expects to 
see brought about upon this planet after 
some centuries from the presenttime. Thus, 
in describing the future London, he says): 
writing in the present tense: “The grow- 


‘ing scarcity of coal, once deplored as’ the 


commencement of Britain’s decline and 
downfall, proved in reality its greatest bless- 
ing. . « Not to dwell upon the me- 
chanical and economical gains thus effected, 
I will mention only the gain in comfort and 
health. Who now, that sees our flat and 
commodious roofs, with their friendly gath- 
erings and elegant adornments, can realize 
the time when for an aerialist to pass over a 
large town at a moderate hight would have 
been to court destruction by suffocation ! 
For then every house was a yolcano and 
every chimney a crater in a state of perpet- 
ual eruption. . . . Instead of seeking 
pure air in the country, as people used to 
do, such. is the perfection to which san- 
itary science has been brought in our 
time that invalids leave the country to seek 
the purer air of the town.” In Mr. Mait- 
land’s new heaven and earth flying is in 
vogue; every well-to-do person has his 
parachute and his ‘‘ rocket-spiral machine,” 
the cumbrous and unmanageable balloon 
being superseded. Institutions are no less 
changed than inventions. Marriage, it 
seems, has by that time fallen into neglect, 
owing to ‘‘destructive wars, huge standing 
armies,and . . . . the artificial tone of 
society. . Not to destroy but to re- 
store marriage, the country at length con- 
sented to extend the principle of lim- 
ited liability to the relations between 
the sexes. . . . The relief was instan- 
taneous; the morals of the country were 
saved, marriage was restored; the jfam- 
ily was preserved.” In this Utopia “ mar- 
riages are of three kinds: those which are 
dissoluble only through the intervention of 
acourt of law, those which required the 
mutual consent of the parties, and those 
which were voidable at the will of one of 
the parties.” Of the story itself which 
underlies all the social and scientific notions 
of the writer, we will not speak, except to 
say that it is somewhat subordinated by 
them and has somewhat of the thin and un- 
substantial nature that almost always per- 
tain to dreams of an unrealized state of 
things. The book will be judged rather by 
its theories, which will delight the Woman’s 
Rights people, than by its story. We may 
remark, in closing, that in recent English 
criticism there has been few more various 
estimates of any recent book than of this— 
from the Westminster Review praising it as 
the radical organ, to the Saiurday Review, 
the genial advocate of the commonplace, 
which finds it nonsense. To our thinking, 
it is not equal to the author’s former inter- 
esting works, “‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine” 
and “‘ The Higher Law.” 

Another reprint from the English edition 
is Quizstar, which takes its name from the 
town in which the main action of the story 
is laid. The people that figure in it belong to 
the lower middle class of England, and their 
dialect speech will aid the reader, who may 
be interested in these Saxon shibboleths, to de- 
termine the locality of the novel. So also 
will the remark of Mr. Sinclair, who brought 
a party of children on one occasion to the 





*By AND By. An Historical Romance of the Fu- 
ture. By EDWARD MAITLAND. New York. 1878. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

QurxsTAR. A Novel. By the Author of “ Blind 
Pits.” New York. 1873. Thesame. 

THE FAIR GOD. A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico, 
By LEW. WALLACE. Boston, 1873: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Nina’s ATONEMENT AND OTHER STORIES. By 
OHRISTIAN REID. With Mustrations. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

LADY GREEN-SATIN AND HER MAID ROSETTE. 
Translated from the French of the Baroness MARTI- 
NEAU DES CHESNEZ. Philadelphia, 1873: Porter & 
Coates. 

Miss DoROTHY’S CHARGE. By FRANK LEE BEN- 
EDICT. New York, 1873: Harper & Brothers. 

A JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF THE EARTH. Frem 
the French of JULES VERNE. New York, 18%; Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. : 

THE PILLARS OF THE Hovse. By CHARLOTTE M. 
Yones. 2 Vols, Londonasd New York, 1873: Mac- 
millan & Co, r 9 
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€ the precipice, and-told them « 
mug i'that poueibiy Stake" 
stood on that spot and looked at that 
same sGeué.” There aré several’ ‘i 
characters in the book, Among them is Mr 
Spencer, the London Utiérateur and arte 
who went into the country seeking rest; byt 
“instead of resting he grew restive, ang 
from sheer force of habit and want of any. 
thing to do he sat down and made ‘ & paper’ 
of Quixstar for the periodical with which he 
was connected.” The episode of Bell Sin. 
clair and her lover, Doubleday, the sty 

is.a touching one; and the’ scientific Mr, 
Miller, with his Rational Relaxations, is ay 
amusing bit of eccentricity. The novel ig 
not a great one, but it is full of incident ang 
character and is readable and interesting 
throughout. 

We bave tried hard to read Mr. Lew. Wal. 
lace’s story, The Fair God, and have actually 
examined the book page by page, to the end 
of it, hoping to find some touch of charag. 
ter, some choice bit of description, some apt 
bit of philosophy, that should attract our in. 
terest and draw it along with the rushing 
current of rather repulsive Mexican names 
which label the heroes, heroines, and lo. 
calities of the book. We do not say that 
the story is without merit, or without proba. 
ble interest for a large number of the younger 
variety of novel readers; for it is wholly g 
story of action and itcident. It describes 
the time of Cortez’s conquest of Mexico, 
under the guise of a personal narrative by 
Fernando de Alva, a Tezcucan. It is, in 
short, a historical novel, and reads like Pres. 
cott, amplified and romanticized. It is full 
of wars and rumors of wars; of desperais 
combats and hairbreadth escapes. Of its 
style this is a specimen : 

“Look for the fair-faced god. He holds 
the battle in his hand. wi 

‘*T see him, I see his white plumes nod- 

ding in a group of spears. Now he is at the 
main gate of the temple and speaks. Hark! 
The earth is shaken by another roar, from 
the street another great cry; and th 
the smoke, out of the gate, he leads his 
band.” 
If George Eliot’s novels, for instance, are 
subjective fictions, Mr. Lew. Wallace's story 
is purely objective; indeed, we may make 
our idea clearer about Mr. Wallace's novel 
by saying that it is completely the opposite 
in style, sentiment, and mode of treatment 
to George Eliot’s manner. We are very far 
from expecting or wishing everybody to write 
like George Eliot, and we make this compari- 
son from the pure desire to. illustrate, and 
not invidiously. We donot, on the whole, 
admire this novel. If we did, we should 
doubtless say that its dash and action re- 
minded us of Walter Scott. 


Nina’s Atonement is the story of Nina 
Dalzell, who was a lovely, witty, romantic 
young creature, who, having, as the song 
says, ‘‘nothing else to do,” is betrothed to 
an excellent young man, Mr. Ralph Wy- 
yerne, whom she does not love, She is 
about to be married, when Ralph’s friend, a 
‘*chemical person,” but a fascinating gen- 
tleman and man of the world withal, be- 
comes her ardent lover and impetuous 
suitor. He wins her affection, but not her 


consent to marry him; and, finally, he 


poisons her by mistake and himself on put- 
pose. Other stories are equally powerful; 
and, while the book is well written in point 
of style, it is sensational enough to interest 
the most jaded novel reader. 


A sprightly book, better adapted to 
younger readers than the more ambitious 
ones above, is Lady Green-Satin and her 
Maid Rosette. The translator has used some 
funny euphemisms, as here: ; 

“Jean Paul is so poor! It is not his 
fault that he is so dirty.” 

‘You are wrong, my dear. It is not 
necessary to haye money to be clean; it is 
courage that is wanted. In winter there are 
rich people who, in their warm rooms are 
too cowardly to puta drop of water on their 
skin.” 

“That is true,” interrupted Madcleive. 
‘*My mistress told us the other day of 8 
lady who came to try on a splendid velvet 
dress, and whose neck and arms were quite 
soiled.” 

We have heard of soiled reputations, but 
not until now of soiled necks. The idea, 
too, that it requires reckless courage to wash 
one’s self is not an Anglo-Saxon one. We 
commend the “History of Jean Paul and 
his Little White Mice,” herein. 
to our younger 
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“In Mr, Frauk Lee Benedict's behalf 6 
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s it yeonere that 9 is writing the best 
American novels that are written nowadays. 
“Miss Van Kortland” and {My daughtes 
Elinor” were not Mable tales—notable for their 

Hen and of description, 
s recur in undimin- 











jshed force ‘present book. Mi: 
Dorothy's Char é ‘is ‘WH every way a strong 
novel. It is fall.of/ }ife and of thought, 


edict yet another step 
. toward the front kk. ef American novel- 
ists, We regret t ouriepace prevents ug 
from outlinitig this Impretpive story. It is 
decidedly the best novel of home manufac- 
ture that we have read for a. 
Another of ‘those to-y oun, 


and will help Mfr, 





cles, are thrown safely to the s 
a volcanic eruption. Mr. Ye 
never do anything hich ; 
sible, and for the probab 
disdain ; but-they ate} net: ; 
othe ingenuous infant mindset.) Loe! 

, Mrs. Charlotte M: Yonge: shas.:added..an- 
atlas long story to the long list of her works. 


The Pillars of the. House; ike. others of Wer |: 


hooks; is a religious novel, writtei from ‘the 
“High Church” point of view, We,fiti@in 
~ jt ‘a priest of Catholic opigigps” (English); 
and Felix, a schoolboy who 
times, and who.“ had found a 
‘in his, purse. when lookiag for\t 
‘a Bible.”,,.Soon after ‘the hortiblg 
“of sense of hopeless poltution ue : 










upon ini” (sc) led himt@ hi 
“ for some days yer 
to read anything’ bul Mi 
Baptismal Servies.” © "The whole 
story is pretty auich’in this togeggmbich to 
some will hg ee. Phe (het me} om: 
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it is written, Am “history should afford a 
fruitful field for. move ste, and the regions of 
the Juniata gs the Monongahela, of which 
Mr. McKnight has here wri so a of historical 

or to none in the West. The story 
sg first attempt atj fiction, but it is 









cusses elle and alti vot ver 
educational problems, suéh) @s on sability 
of educating our‘youth fn) Europe, which he 
generally disapproves, aud compulsory'6auca- 
tion, which Mr. Northrup rightly. believes the 
Great coming question in edutaticn; | A “Val. 
,Ralé -feature of the yolumé ‘iy the letters 
“contained in it from prominent:educators,. No 


‘part 8 more. readable than the appendix, whieh |--2 


is made up fy lettors-of DraJoneph P. ed 
son}ifrom:Berlin. . That. on the Narrownesé 0: 
German Séiolarship indicatés‘“ah! ir be 
_ Setphally #voided in American, education, ’, 


)4.Mr.° Breeman, the. editor. of > wan 
Thompaon’s school History of England, is noted, 
for Whit’ we may call’ his Rortaniziniy ' tendeh- 
_¢tesin bh istory—in other words, for a disposl- 
{ion do.find the whole. sources of mmodesn| 
“thobght ‘aud, Iife in’ antecedent —_ canes. 
We ‘Wisive! tarned over the’ p resent alan 
almost expecting to find tlie Dae of ve | 
tonmade out a’ déseanaant oF > bemchird 
eee un inipossibility bit: fF Lidge 
reappears to be; howe 
editing of this history. It is uhh ad 
‘gee — ee thin rin | 
Worthy, history of a 

‘Me Sensed form: ‘(leury Hote de Go): nyt a 
i 7 oe a Riles te a. wistdounielde, yaa 
‘Weare stire that the young mbn aud wombéit ‘fo 
Whom his Zarnest Words on Frue Success in Life 
$88 Gddreséed will dq well 'taréad them and 
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“Wanderings: Willie. 


\¥t tha «author -of: “| Etie's; Briends”: and iohn | 
-Ti yu AW. La Hatherton:”” { 


One.vol. 8v0. With an Tiustration. ‘Paper, 50 conts. 


WANDERING WILLIE isone of the most-pathetic 
in the language. Tt Tt is mainly autodtographic ; 

Boag the entire touching histosy,Js told by. the wan- 
derer himself. The lesson of Christian resignation 
under the harddeé £4 Feserdda For at—of cheery, 
hepefmibravery-—is one well. worthy sof learning by so 
Sue. 28 sympathy with a fictitious hero. 
erever poor old Willie shall wander, with his sad, | 
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‘THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 
Tim Alliaticé' met on Thursday evening, 
October 2d, atthe’ Hail of the Young Men’s 
‘Obristian Association, under the presidency 
of W. E. Dadge, Jr... After..the Lord’s 
Prayer had been reeited in unison by the 
audience an address of welcome was deliv- 
ered by Dr,, William Adams, of New York: 
_ Speech ‘of the. Rev. Dr, Adams. 

- ‘T deem it # special pleasure and honor thet 
‘PRave been requested; in the name of the 


‘Christian people of this country, to address 
afew wi of welcome to those who have 


gathered to this Conference,’and especially 
Some | 


these from ;the-other side of the.sea. 
of you have long been known to. many of us 
as personal friends. ‘and ‘correspondents. 
Others have been pratéfully known by their 
works of scholarship and philanthropy. The 
author of a good book is a true cosmopolite. 
“He is at home in every part of the world. 
The author of a Christian hymn sung in all 
the churches of Christendom, the originator 
ofanew and successful scheme of Chr'stian 
‘philanthropy is welcome, as a friend, wher- 
‘ever there are Christians to. worship and to 
wotk. Pleasant, indeed, is it to grasp by the 
hand and look upon the faces.of men with 
‘whom we have long had’ unspoken sympathy 
through the books which lie upon.our tables. 
Coming to 4s on ‘such an occasion as this 
and on such ah-errand, none.of you can be 
‘strangers and foreigners”; all are “‘ fellow- 


citizens of the Saints and of the household | 


‘of God.” [Applause.] As such we greet 
you with cordial affectioh. , We bless you in 


the name of the Lord,‘and welcome you} 


‘most heartily to ‘our country, our churches, 
dur pulpits, and our‘homes. This welcoming | 
,on the part of Christians.im the New World 
to visitors coming from’ the Old ‘World 
marks an advanced ‘epoch ‘in’ the’ great 
‘drama of human history: The two ‘hemi- 
‘spheres’ are. separated. in spacé by the 
Jong, and lumbering billows of the West- 
ern Ocean; but, as time advances, we 
gee more aud ci how they age penned in 
the great plan an ope of the Almighty. 
Neither is complete n itself. © The’ Old 
‘abides not alone; it prolongs and perpetu- 
ates itself in the New. The New is not a 
sudden and (independent ‘creation, like 
fabled Delos, made to ‘stand still as 'the 
P gore an i iggetcieae ty sha odie. 
It is the wth, ex: ion, ntinu- 
‘ance of the Old. “You nes yt travel on this 
Western Continent without” noticing that 
European: history has notched itself into our 
very soi! and chronicled its several stages of 
development in the names of’our states, and 
‘cities, and towns, and universities. Those 
“who come to us from France will recall and 
read the history of their native land in 
‘names scattered all over this cotintry; from 
the St, Lawrence, on the north, with’ that 
Mount of Vision known to us in our English 
ipenucietion as Montreal, away through 
‘lake and river to St. Louis and New Orleans 
‘and Carolina, where the Huguenots left the 
name of their. weak and bigoted King 
Charles 1X. Those who come to us from 
Holland, iif they miss dyke» and!fog, surely 
cannot feel themselves far from home in this 
city of New Amsterdam ahd on the banks 
of that river discovered by Dutch enterprise. 
Germany; if she did not begin her migration 
80 soon as others, is making: up for delay: in 
‘the volume ‘of ‘population, like that which 
‘centuries ago overran the south of’ Europe, 
“spreading ‘her language and her ‘industry 
‘over this vast domain, ‘and ‘we'welcome to- 
‘day' her representatives ‘to this City of New 
‘York as the fourth latgest German’ city in 
the' world. » As’ for!'Great’ Britain: those 
household names of: states, counties; cities, 
“and colleges (New' York, ‘New: Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania;’ Virginia, Essex,'\\\ Middlesex, 
‘Suffolk,’ ‘Berkshire, | «Boston, «Cambridge, 
*Plymouth, Dorchestér, Harvard, Yale, Dart- 
‘mouth; William and Mary)‘afford easy proof 
‘that this: Western ‘W orld, with its free :gov- 
ernments,' its’ institutions of learning and 
‘Teligion, is but'the outgrowth and ‘result of 
‘the successive throes, struggles, and revyolu- 
‘tions of the old ancestral isle. | As the names 
“of ‘parents are given-to their children: and 
their children’s ‘children,:so the names of 
‘the’ martyrs;'the-patriots, the scholars, the 
“statesmen, the good avd. the’ great men of 


_ ‘former ages, worthy tobe held ‘in’ éverlast- 


“ing remembrance; are reproduced and 'per- 
‘petuated thr the length and the breadth 
“of this New World. God sisi) | 

° Phere’ ‘was time (we trust it las passed 
“forever) when certain-writers, ina spirit of. 
jealousy, distrust, aud Hate, were accustomed 
‘to-refer t0.us as'a“* raw ‘and recent people,’ 
“Without history. or ancestry, as if) we were 

* disgraceful foundlings, blushing at the bend 
‘Of illegitimacy in our coat armoriah’” Can 
.childven ‘lose: their lineage :by migration ? 
‘Do.we part with birthright or’ pedigree | 
When we cross the sea? If there ‘be:virtue 
Ric) any patronymic’ claim; bavenotiwe as 
‘ndefeasible a right: inthe fame. -of -every | 
Coheed scholar, and philanthropist ‘of: the 
“Old World as any who still tread the 
“tral a el yewi tle gesig 
“OTt'was thé conceitiof classic: mythology 
“thatthe Muse of ‘History was the: ter! 
Of Jove.’ Phe: thought, thus we! 
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‘dng in’ thé unity ‘bfGpd’s' purpose’ iti ‘proy- 
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our Bibles’ has Py Bc ge ‘out ‘in. 
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into a 





rice A or Peale cried nis ia 
engts of France, exiled, massa Lae | 
the’ asin tad Gg Edict of ‘Nantes; af the : 
Hol apdhis, pene Ny aie ot Hig ; at 
the’ Nonconformists of England ‘during 'the 
Five-Mite Act of the Stuarts, and you would 


be bewildered and depressed, as if there 
were no equitable power to protect and fe- 
ward virtue. But these are only “ parts of 
God’s ways.” ‘To judge them as if they 
“were independent and insujated events is as 
Hone. gazing on sotie eddy or backwater in 
‘the Mississippi, should infer that the migbt 
fiver Were running upward ‘and backward. 
Sweep a wider vetod, make a more copious 
induction, wait and’ look again, cross the 
ocean whither the brave exiles betook 
themselves, and ‘observe the ‘institutions 
of religious and civil liberty, the churches, 
the schpois, the flappy homes which have 
sprung up in this New World, and behold 
the vindication of Divine equity, progress, 
and development in the magnificent Pian of 
Divine Providence. Coligny and Calvin did 
not join in person the several expéditions to 
the American coast which they so zealously 
eco ieee bat, Coligny ‘and Calvin and 
nox and Cranmer.and Ridley. Hooper and 
Latimer are living and working upon our soi) 
to-day. John Hampden, whose society Rich- 
ard Baxter said would give a charm to the 
Everlasting Rest of the Saints, ceased not to 
live when he fell in battle, for the patriot 
statesman walks abroad in our own land. The 
“good old cause” for which Algernon Sid- 
ney prayed with his last breath on Tower 
Hill, in London, did not perish when that 
uoble martyr, was beheaded... We ask you, 
coming from the Old World, to see ‘and 
- judge for yourselyes the result and fruitage 
of great events, which Carry ‘us all back to 
the cell of Argyll, the scaffold of Russell, 
the grave of Wickliffe, and the ashes of 
Huss.,, It has; verily, seenred to us, «that it 
as pot so much we as they that were wel- 
conling you to these shores; that. the yery 
air Pat pt of the martyr-spirits of the 
mighty dead, our common ancestty, bidding 
us, iv Our blessed brotherhood, to enjoy to- 
gether the rich results of their faith, prayers, 
and agonies in a free religion, a free Bible, 
a free church, free schools, 8: free press. A 
glorious legacy of the past to the present, the 
seed-corn and the roots béyond. thé sea in 
the Old, the harvest and the compensation 
in_the New. [Applause.] ah, 
The object of, our conference is néither 
political nor ecclesiastical. We come not to 
discuss forms of, church organization or 
‘government, or anything which is éxtrinsic 
and casual. We meet to manifest and'express 
‘our Christian unity. Diyers are,the names 
which we bear, both as. to. countries ‘and | 
churches—German, French, Swiss, Dutch, 
English, Scotch, Irish, Lutheran, Reformed, 
i\nglican, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Meth- 
ofist, Baptist, Independent; but we desire 
and intend to show that, amid all this va- 
riety of form and circumstances, there is a 
real unity of faith and life. Believing, ac- 
cording .to the familiar expression of our 
common Christian. creed, in the, ‘* Holy 
Catholic. Church and the communion, of 
saints.” [Applause. pea 
We are living in times when all over the 
world, there. is, 2 .manifest longing for more 
.of visible unity. , France and Germany. have | 
-both given us new words expressive, of’ this 
desire of cosmopolitan unity, Conventions 
and. egpositions are held,in which represent- 
atives from all countries meet to compare 
and interchange ideas, and commodities. 
These are signs which like the tufts of grass 
: f red berries which caught the 


Crusoeism 
[Applause,],, No 
man can appropriate to himself, in an insu- 
‘lar spirit, any exclusive-tight:in those great 
niatters to the discussion of which we now 


‘welcome’ you—Obristian. Faith, Christian — tiene of 


‘Life; Gbristian Work, Christian Hope, and | 
Cliristian Destiny: . [Applause.]; Bigots may 
misunderstand this, and lend themselves to 
what is private, local; and, exclusive... But 
‘there is no such: thing pore oh one property in 


thoughts, F 
i Oephas is.ours, and-Apollos 
cis ours, - All the:great historic names asso-_ 


great | 
ciated’ with! scholarship, philanthropy, and | . 


religion, no:matter in what land they: ere -ki 


are 





been; ‘in what.church they: were zed, | 
thinsepeamost: peoperty of all Christian 


THRE: WER ELAN DENT. 
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believers. All truths, all discoveries, ql in- 
-faitiohe Sa thiiye 4 nts waiters 1a 
time; axe;as sure to diffuse themselves abroad 
dm; every)d as water,to find its.,Jevel 
or the, freejair. of heaven to flow into. every 
open space. By ponnettod canjwe prevent 
thig, if; we would, , Believing in, this great 
ordinance of God, we: weleome you. most 
heartily, te the expression and enjoyment of 
this, high Christian unity.; [Applause] It 
has been said, .w t, by postry or scjence 
it matters pot, that there. is; a, certain: point 
in the upper.airin which all the discordant 
sounds of the earth—the rattle of. wheels, the 
chime, of bells, the.ro}l.of the. drum, the 
laugh of the ¢bild,and.the moan of the beg- 
genre ane -blend in. perfect barmony. 
ely,,it' is: something more than 9, poetic 
conceit, even; the sure ,word of inspiration, 
that when once we,are lifted up to a fellow- 
ship..in Christ, Jesus we meet inia high and 
heavenly; place, where ‘‘all things are gath- 
ered. together. in, one, both which, are in 
Heaven, and.,which are on earth, even in 
him:’--an elevation so high that.there,is a 
complete oblivion to. all those manifold dis; 
4inctions.of; country, race, and pame which 
belong entirely to a lower .and. heavier -at- 
mosphere. [Applause.]":. 

The pleasure of. our Conference is subject 
to abatement... Some whose presence would 
have graced this occasion are nét, for God 
has taken them. If, as we believe, departed 
spirits are conscious of. what occurs:on earth, 
those,beloved friends, and brethren) are not 
indifferent to a, scene like this—Merle d’Au- 
bigne, Count Gasparin,. Hoffman; Noyman 
McLeod, Heary Alford, Dr. Guthrie, and 
our own Mclivaine..and  Scbmucker,, , If. it 
be good and pleasant for brethren. to. dwell 
together in unity upon the earth, how. much 
better—more fragrant than precious. ointment 
and sweeter than the dew of Hermon—will it 
be whenall. who are united to;one another 
through: Christ. shall. be. welcomed; to. his 
presence by the Lord .of. Glory... Ancient 
philosophy dreamed of a symposium which 
all the wise and, good. should enjoy. ina 
fabled elysium,; but inspiration has specified 
this.as..one of the. elements of Cbristian 
blessedness, that we are come fe ice 
spirits of the just made perfect” —‘‘ to the 
gerieralassembly of the Churéh of thé' first 
born written in Heavén.” ‘Welcoming one 
another to these Christian assemblies: upon 
the-earth; greeting’ every occasion ‘like! this 
for the expression‘ of Christian confidence 
and love; beseeching you, brethren, for the 
Lord ‘Jesus Christ sake, and for.the love of 
‘the Spirit, that ‘we strive together in: our 
prayers to God ; that, coming together with 
joy by the will of God; we may: with mide 
xefreshed; our-thoughts run torward. with 
gladness to -the time when all , the,true 
servants of Christ, coming from the East, 
the West; the North, and the South, with 
their- bosoms full of sheaves, shall .meeé to- 
gether at the: harvést-home,; inthe end,of 
‘the ,world..In the very words.of Dean 
Alford; | whose':personal presence we miss 
among us, Words which were chanted at his 
funeral service in:Ganterbury Cathedral : 


“Ten thousand times ten thousand ' 


1° “Qh! then what rapturous greetings 
ve Qn 3 DAppY shore, 
* ‘What knit severed friendships 
Where are no more.” 
So it is'that our-bopes of Heaven enter 
into the welcome, we:o: ou in 


more 
the name of the Lord Jesus and of Christian 
brotherhood. [Applause.] *~ eve :' 


The, Chairman. then, called, -upop,, Lord 
Alfred Churchill to respond for: the; English 
Alliance. | He safdsie © 9% > ong : 
| Lord Alfred Churchiill’s Address, 

' ¥t would, indééd;'be difficult “for me to 
convey to this great ‘assembly my ‘feelings 
‘or the feelings’ of those ‘representatives of 
‘the British ‘ ical Alliance °who bave 
the ‘honor and ‘satisfaction of being here on 
this occasion.’ “I wish, in the ‘first'instance, 

‘read ‘a dociiment® which ‘has’ ‘been placed 
di'my hinds 'by ‘the London “Council of the 
‘British Alliance?" °°” Ms ot 
li Jail Dies od soi dt wos 

t the Bri ton of the 

Pong Le AS eel oa oners of 
en the: ‘ Alliance of the , United. States of 
é America: aBuS fi j UL291.V795 i f 
AND, HONORED. , BRETHREN :-—We 
the. opp we gtrcrat by 
General Con- 

w. York to com- 


“We present by 
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brought under — consideration, we invited 
the members 


" 


unity, 
Christ’ 


teousness throughoutthe world. May 
t of grace and of supplication be poured 
= — your a the Great Head 
of. ureb hinjself be with you. 
. Allow 8, beloved . brethren, to assure you of 
our. cordial sympathy and. our readiness at all 
times to. co-operate with you and with the sister 
Sieameehae throughout the world ‘in making 
this’ Association increasingly 4 power for cook 
We.have rejoiced in the formati »n'of so: large 
and influentialian Evangelical Alliance as the 
one already established in your own country, of 
which the present Conference may. be regarded 
as one of the good fruits, and we record with 
thankfolness the valuable aid recently reddeted 
by yoursélves and ' by ‘European associations: in 
pleading effectually for the oppressed in a dis- 
tant land, / ’ 
Weare, reminded continually of; a. great, and 
holy. work committed to. our bands—the pesene 
of persecnted Christians, suffering for righteous- 
hess’ saké, the spread of the Gospel all Jands, 
the practite’of Christian ¢harity among onr- 


selves and commending it ‘to mote 2 and 


and ri 
thes 


practice of our fellow-believers; confiicts ‘with 
infidelity and ungodliness in various forms— 
these are claiming the most serious attention of 
Christians and pressing upon them.everywhere 
to unite and by a common service éo their one 
Lord to draw closer tre bands of brotherly love. 
Only thus united ‘in holy activity cay we be as- 
sured that doubts ‘as to Divine authority of the 
doctrines we hold will diminish; ‘aad the prom- 
ise of our Lord be not far:from its tinal and glo- 
mond accomplishment, ‘*¢hat the world may be- 
eve.”’, t { 

May. .the.God .of peace,and love enable you 
with one-heart and mouth to parity Him who 
is ‘the Father of our Lord Jésus Christ, and ‘so 

ake manifest that the Prince of Peace’ bas 

vided; controlled, and blessdéd your counsels. 
1 Again-we offer you our fraterhaland affeetion- 
ate salutations. - | Poke f 
On; behalf of the Council./;; 
ERLE cs ma 
WM. ASHLEY, | Vice Presidents. 
_ SQHN, FINCH, Treasurer. ,; 

ALFRED 1, GHURCHILL, 

Chairman of New York Conference Committee, 


I cannot ‘refrain from ‘conveying to*you 
the expression ‘of our Cordial sympathy with 
you on this'occdsion, ‘an@ sayme how much 
we rejoice at being able to :accept that gen- 
erous bospitality which you have extended 
torts) Wecannot but beliéve'that theCon- 
ference’ whieh is‘ndw: about to beheld is 
‘pregnant with very creat evénts: [tid one 
‘of ‘thosé’ great occurrences’ which happen 
‘only occasionally inthe history of the werld, 
and Wwe believe that! in’ its ultimate: results 
‘its ‘influence will berfelt) throughout the en- 
tire. civilized’ globe. ‘We'are bot called to- 
gether by the mandates of aty Pope, but'by 
the invitation of. the’Cbristians of . the New 
‘and the: Old Worlds. {Applause}! The 
“stibjects ‘to be discussed are so Many “and 
various) ‘affecting, as they do, the: interests 
of society: ‘and trué religion, that we Cannot 
but ‘believe: they will receive the Divine 
blessing, and. that the ’ ultimate’ results’ will 
be for the benefit of mankind. I also-wish, 
on behalf of our Christian’ friends im Great 
Britain; to‘assure you of that cordial feeling 
of sympathy toward’ the people of America 
‘which pervades ‘all: classes’ thére. ‘[ Ap- 
plause.]' The Conference‘is now’ being’ held 
at @° time which I¢may say is” peculiarly 
fitted: for the’ expression of: that feeling. 
Questiotis! which caused “irritation are. now 
happily set'at rest, and we hope and believe 
that this will prove ‘an! additional bond:of 
union and additional:cement ‘between the 
people of the'two countries [Hear, hear] 
We ‘also owishtocpoint out tothe whole 
world that(there is*not.in the Protestant 
‘Cliurcti that amount of ‘difference of «which 
members: of the ‘Church of Rome «apeak. 
They are always saying: “They are divided 
atnong’ ‘theméel ves ;' they: have’ no:unity:of 
action,’ ©! There is‘oue basis of unity which 
‘unites‘aHOhbristians—belief'in Christ; belief 
in hig death) ‘belief: in his: a. 
deity belief in: his’ being the Son of \God 
‘and ‘iam “hese ‘are.thie principlesovbich 
wedeclare before the world and I sincerely 
trust that ‘the ‘result df vurpréceedings will 
| ‘be to- verify “the saying! of! tbe: ancient 
‘heathen :*! Séediow these Christians love one 
afiother.” | Applause.) oul 


The chairman. then, called .on. Dr. Jobn 
‘Stoughton, of London. « . ‘ 
: Dr. Stoughton’s Address. 
_ Mr. Presment::—The. only reason why 
speak to-night is.that I feel | have the dis- 
| ;tiaction: of being qne of the oldest of. those 
_who. have. visited; America upon. this yery 
interesting occasion ; and, I feel now that I 
am ren | aay ior Of considerable dif- 
fealyy, after having listened to the very elo- 
vent address. delivered, by . Dr... Adams. 


_After. such. # speech I believe the smaller the 
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for ages and ages. This beats the (Ecumen- 
ical Council at Rome.” [Laugbter.] » Well, 


I began to think of it, and I found that that | 


gentleman was about corrects Americans 
generally are when they express their opin- 
ions. [Laughter.] Why, as I thougbt, I 
xvemembered, that the Gieumenical, Council 
was nothing bul a gathering: together of the 
mewbers of a single Church,:and: that ibe 
most‘sectarian Church in existence; where- 
as we to-night represent all kinds of Chris- 
tian clurches—those churches heing dis- 
tinguished all of them, more or less, by the 
true spirit of catholicity.. And when we 
look at it. in this way I think we may say 
this meeting beats the @cumenical Council 
at Rome. [Applause.] We do not: meet 
to-night nor shall’ we meet together during 
the sitting of the Conference to setile any 
great ecclesiastical questions or to propound 
any dozma, We shall only meet together 
that we may freely express our deep con- 
viction in regard to these truths, which, as 
Protestants and catholic Christians, we all 
may obey. 

I have been now nearly a month in 
America. 1 left England with all, the feel- 
ings of an Englishman, and under. the: ip- 
fluence of the most patriotic feelings, and 
expecting that when I reached America I 
should see there a great dea! that would in- 
terest'and delight me, though my expecta- 
tions in that respect.were very highly, 
raised. I must say that they have been so 
far surpassed that Iam overwhelmed with 
your kindness, and that, though only here a 
month, I feel one-half American already. 
You mnst excuse me if the other hulf re- 
mains English. [Applause] When I ¢0 
back, I shall have the most delightful re2ol- 
lections of this visit, and wherever I go I 
shall be delighted to tell my friends what 
true-bearted people there are in Americ. 
Now, one of the things which. exceedingly 
touched me during my visit was this: that a 
friend of mine and myself visited a girls’ 
school, the other day, and ‘as we entered the 
girls rose, and, with what we considered the 
most exquisite taste imaginable, sung ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen,” and as soon as they had 
finished went on singing ‘‘God Bless Our 
Native Land.” I thought that was ex- 
quisitely beautiful—the mingled prayer for 
Eoglend’s queen and ‘for this whole 
country.. And I think the spirit which 
pervades this meeting is just like that 
which actuated those simple girls. I look 
around, and while I see the Stars.and Stripes 
[applause] my eye rests immediately after 
on something which looks like the Union 
Jack. [Applause.} I hope they will always 
oe folded together in that peaceful way. 
{Tremendous and prolonged applause.].. May 
they never be exposed to the storms of war. 
Why, my dear friends; I feel to-night, as J 
look. around on you, that a war, between 
England and, America wiil henceforth be an 
impossibility., [Applause.] . Difficulties have 
arisen; but, thank God, those difficulties 
have . been settled without the aid of the 
sword. .And let me say just here that: there 
is: one gentleman upon. this platform to 
whom we in England, as well:as you in 
America, look with the greatest» respect, 
affection, and gratitude, as having. been in 
no small way a bond of cement between the 
twocountries. I refer tochim who is identi- 
fied with the: most rapid communication 
that could be made between England and 
America, I mean Cyrus. W. Field. [Ap- 
plause.} 

I rejvice, my Christian brethren, to meet 
you bere) to-night; and, while I would re- 
spond most heartily to what has been said 
by Dr. Adams, L. would not forget that I 
appear here not only as an Englishman, but 
a Christian.’ We are, met as the members 
of the Evangelical. Allianee; or, at any 
‘rate, as those who are in sympathy with its 
objects. _Wemeet, bere ‘as; those who are 
prepared for)ia while to join together in 
waving that banner that. bears.upon its 
folds the simple: cross. .[Applause.] We 
have, of course, our conscientious. convic- 
tions, aud those we are-not prepared to give 
up, and the Evangelical Alliance calls for no 
compromise’ of that description. , Each man 
is to retain his own convictions; but at. the 
same time there are truths which we all be- 
lieve, and those-beliefs we unite to declare 
at this Ohbristian Conference. | May a spirit 
of love and union and affection, rest. upon 
us all. May we -feel the great. responsibil- 
ity resting upon ous. If we go about this 
work, with: a (feeling: of self-sufficiency 
and. pride, then: will, the, Lord from. on 
high blastiour efforts as they deserve... Let 
us enter upon what we are to-do in the spirit 
of faith and hope and prayer,’ believing that 
God will be with us. As we look around, 
we see upon’ this’ platform some brethren 
who cannot agree in all respects; but they 


meet here to-night as brethren, and I be-: 


lieve whenbwe are; through we shall feel 
closer to one another than ever before. The 
worst of all things is for Christians to stand 
‘aloof from each other, and not meet face to 
“face and shake “hands. I believe’in social 
intercourse as one of the best instrumental- 
ities for promoting Christian ‘union. Like 
the man who saw on the hills of Scotland 
‘what he thought to be an enemy, but who 
found, as the mist cleared away, that it wes 
his own brother, so amid our controversies 
wesee through a mist, and mistuke for ene- | 
mies those who are really our friends. [Ap- | 
“plause.] Fhope great things from this Oon- 
‘ference, and i pray that peace wit’ nvion 
pr be with us from the heptnsitiy to ‘the 
¥ a 3 | ‘ ‘= j 


Mx. Prestpent:—I have much trouble to 
express the feelings of ‘my heart/after the 
address of ‘welcome ‘delivered ’ 
spectéd friend, “Dr. Adams. - Indeed, ft 
seemed to me as if I was already in Heaven. 
[Latghter.} His voice sound 
companied with the sound of the golden 
harp. ‘What a blessing it is for us French 
Protestants, who are merely a handfal‘in 
our Roman Catholic ‘count 
home. [Applause.] Dr. Adams ‘spoke of 
the Huguenots, and we know how they were 
received by you on these shores. We know 
that many of you are Huguenots ~ blood, 
although your names are so much distorted 
that our French ears cannot/at all acknow- 
ledge them. [Laughter.] After ‘our great 
disasters,'1 must say that we French people 
have felt a little isolated; but what a blessing 
for us to be admitted to fellowship at’ this 
great meeting, where there are neither 
Germans‘ nor French. [Applause.] No 
peoples, no nations, no peculiar alliances, ex- 
cept that blessed Evangelical Alliance which 
embraces us all.’ [Applause.]' I am glad to 
say that our French Protestant Church is 
strongly in sympathy with this great Con- 
ference. We saw in’ recent years what 
unity the Council of the Vatican gave to 
Popery, which it uses now in order to try to 
conquer and to subdue the whole world to 
theSyllabus. We hope that this Conference 
also will give usa unity, a blessed’ unity, 
and that from this high mountain rivers of 
life will flow on every side. Now the Lord 
bless my dear friends of America who have 
invited us, and whe receive us so cordially. 
I may: tell you that now America stands 
higher than ever before in the hearts of the 
French people. [Applause.] Immediately 
after our war I went lecturing through the 
country, and’ what was my topic? It/was 
this : We area new, a young republic, still 
very weak and very much frightened’; but 
jook at the great American Republic, take 
example from it, and learn how’a republic, 
if it will stand, must be laid upon the ground 
of personal conscience and personal faith. 
[Applause.] 


Address by the Rev. Cohen Stuart, 
of Holland, 

The-speaker felt very thankful, because 
he already felt quite at home. He was glad 
to meet so many with Dutch names, and to 
see both the American and Dutch. flags 
twined around the .hall. -If it could ‘have 
been‘as he had wished, Holland would have 
been ‘very well represented ; but; being the 
only delegate, he felt. quite ashamed when 
he looked ‘at such: large: delegations as:that 
from Switzerland. Though ‘alone, he was 
backed by those friends who sent him, and 
who followed bim with their ‘prayers, and 
who would gladly have come themselves 
had it been possible for. them to do so. 
Though he was alone, he was not alone; for 
they were all one in Christ. ‘‘ The Evan- 
gelical Alliance, my dear. friends, bas an in- 
dividuality thats inseparable from it, and 
let it be our constant. prayer that it. may be 
increased in strength andJin facilities for the 
promotion of those great and noble ends 
the accomplishment of which its’ founders 
had in view as, the chief objécts,of its ex- 
istence.” The speaker concluded his re- 
marks by reeapitulating the work performed 
at thelast Convention of the Alliance, at 
Amsterdam. ‘ 


Rev. Narayan Sheshadri. 

Rev. Narayan Sheshadri, delegate from 
India, next addressed the assembly. “He 
said: 

I appear before you in a:‘somewhat ¢iffer- 
ent position from some of my brethren who 
have preceded me. I appear asone of your 
own priests. 
sinee then in Scotlandand in’ England;and 
L have even heard it repeated in the United 
States, that missionary enterprise has been a 
failure. My presence among you on. this 
occasion gives the lie tothatrumor. Instead 
of its being: a failure, it has -been a grand 
and unequivocal .success +a success not 
merely in my isolated case, but.in hundreds 
of thousands)of instances in my own land. 
There was a time when my country had no | 
life within it, when it might be said that, if | 
England was growing old, India had been 
dead long before that time. But there has 
been a new resurrection in that country, a 
resurrection of which, I hope, we shall hear 
further. I hope the time will yet come when 
that resurrection shall lave. borne fruits 
throughout the entire, land, from the Hima- 
layas in the north to Cape Vomerine in the 
south, and from the Indus in the east to the 
Ganges in the west.: [Applause.}' I believe 


not because FE believe in’ the fofee and 
results of sympathies, but because I 
haye faith. in the, eternal verities of 
the Bible. . Therefore it,is that, L. believe 
that all these high expectations . will be 


of the four great eastes into 'whicb India has 
been divided. “You have’ heard of the 
Brahmias, to Wwhick, fortunately or unfor- 
_tunately,, I myself. once belonged. You 
have, heard aiso of the other great Castes, | 
cand possibly also.of some of the 400 suab-' 
divisions which: arg counted by some siy- 
‘dents of Indian ‘history.’ There were many | 
“differences between these castes; but inthe 
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1 heard, while in India, and | 


that this ‘state of things will.come to paas, | 


sooner or later realized. ‘You have.all heard | 


land of the, Fath ot Here thea ar. | 


was to: 
in ¢ ndle of 
love. e haye. these. . divisions, in, .the 
Christian Church. From, the ppasiole era 
up to the close of last year we have had so 
many divisions and sects that whether the 
{prsation of palting them, in one should ever 
e effectually carried out one could hardly 
venture to predict. [look upon this-Con- 
ference, however, as. likely to bring about a 
great resujt, in uniting nation unto. nation 
and individuals innumerable. By carrying 
out the object thus in view, we may expect 
to see verified the power of the blessed 
Saviour, in that they may be. one as we are 
one. All we, have to do is to mani- 
fest this unity in a manner in which 
we have not yet manifested it; and in some 
way.or other this manifestation will have 
the effect that the whole world will be 
brought into the fold of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Thus is it that I hope the whole of 
India, from the north to the south, will be 
opened up to the messengers of the Cross. 
[Applause.] The Lord said unto his apos- 
tles, “Go ye forth and teach all nations”; 
and the apostles went forth on their high 
mission, obeying the mandate of Christ. We 
who are members of this Conference, going 
forth in like manner, shall resemble the 
apostles of the Lord Jesus Christ, preaching 
the Gospel that will unite all mea in brother- 
ly love and harmony. I hope when I go to 
my own land that { will carry this blessed 
assurance along with me, Befure I came 
here I was told ‘‘ there are castes among all 
people; there are castes among the Christ- 
ians, too.” And inthis respect 1 was asked 
what better are they than others? 1 will 
tell them when I retarn. that we did differ 
in some things, but that in regard to. the 
great principles of salvation we are one in» 
spirit; that this unity I beheld here, and this 
unity I will endeavor to carry back to and 
inculcate in my Own country, so that the 
sheep which have strayed away may be 
gathered back into the fold. [{Applause.] 


Rev. Dr. Coutin, of Geneva. 


My Dear BRETHREN :—I shall try to 
speak a few words in your own language, 
though this moment I should like that there 
was among this audience only one tongue, 
as there is only one heart. [Applause.]. When 
we left Geneva, my friead and myer f, we 
shared the feelings which pervade the hearts 
of the sons of our old Calvinistic city to 
come and‘see America, the classic land of 
religious liberty. We felt ourselves very 
happy on our atrival_ on your shores and 
when we experienced your generous wel- 
come. But I could never foresee the happi- 
‘ness which was in store for us until this mo- 
ment, when we heard the words of Dr. 
Adams, which went to our souls and left an 
impression which can never be effaced. But, 
brethren, I have heard it said by our ene- 
mies that the Evangelical Alliance is not a 
practical thing; but to achieve such a prac- 
‘tical result as this meeting it must be emi- 
nently practical. This is one of the highest 

ractical resuits that could be thonght ‘of. 
T heap somewhere an expression attributed 
to Dr. Wakefield, that the ‘“‘ man who fears 
God and practices righteousness is very dear 
to God.” Tt is a beautiful idea and express- 
es the faith that: all denominations in every 
nation whose members fear God and prac- 
tice righteousness are agreeable to Divinity. 
Looking over this audience, I believe that it 
Baptists, “Episcopalians, Method- 
ists, and all other denominations, and that 
they are dear to Christ. I indorse the senti- 
ment of Dr. Wakefield, and from my heart 
I say: May the Spirit of God fall upon our 
liearts, so that in reality we will not only be 
one in this conference, but be forever united 
inside the portals of Heaven. [Applause] 


Mr. Charios Reed, M. P. 
Mr; Charles Reed, member of Parliament 
for Hackney, London, then addressed the 
Conference: He said: 


At this late hour it would not: become 
me to occupy your attention, or detain you 
unduly by giving ‘utterance to the feelings 
which arise in my ‘heart at the present mo- 
‘ment.’ We ‘are* greatly’ indebted to Dr. 
‘Adams for having struck to-hight, so truly, 
so fraternally; and so affectionately, the 
key-note of the feeling ‘which prevails, and 
to which every ‘subsequent’ speaker had : 
igiven’ the same kindly utterance. I have’ 
‘been at inaty meetings in my own land, 
‘but never at ahy meeting so interesting as 
this ‘to-night,’ Our prayer is, ‘“ Heal our 
divisions, O Lord.’ ‘I comesfroma country 
where I know what dissension is, where [ 
Have seen envy, ‘hatred, udcbaritableness in 
all ‘their forms and: :various‘aspects, and I 
know ‘the value of an association which 
labors not merély to check and restrain, but 
to wipe out entirely these animosities. If 
the question'should ‘be asked: ‘ What is the 
value’ of this Bvangelical , Alliance? I 
answer, The healing “of divisions, the right- 
ing of dnimosties;and ‘the- quieting ofall 
‘uncharitableness, 80 ‘that «wei! may ‘ibe 
one in Christ. [Applause.]'-oT am asked 
to be*-here, I suppose, begause 1 ami a 
layman—only’ a ps em le was. told 
the’ other ‘day in ‘Montreal.:« There was 
a ‘time when from ‘conferences such as 
‘this Taymen’ were ‘excluded;* but now lnay- 
mea—. pardon, I should first say ladies 
+Uthe Christian women of our land; laymen 
“and all meet together 
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part inehurch government. I think itis q 
bleased fing line the jvangelical Alliance 
opens one avenue‘where we can meet, con 
ferring together in the interests of ou 
blessed Lord in this world. There is one 
thing which, in our meetings, I would’stieh. 
uously urge—the necessity of coming to 
practical results, It is very well to make 
speeches to-night; but I hope.that.when we 
meet to-morrow and on succeeding days it 
may not be said of us that we have confined 
our attention to that which is ‘merely theo. 
retical and remote. Let education, temper. 
ance, the cause of peace, and such things of 
vital import and necessity receive our atten- 
tion in such a practical form as will do good 
not only to this country in which we meet, 
but to every country in the world. Let thig 

eeling in New York. prove to the world 

at our aims are not merely fanciful and 
theoretical, but that we desire to bring about 
practical good as the result of our delibera. 
tions. [Applause.] 


- Dr. Dorner, of Berlin. 


My Dear Bretnren:—Although 1 am 
scarcely able to speak in the language of this 
country, I will, at least, endeavor to answer 
in a few words the greeting, the hearty 
words that were applied to Germany in tae 
‘address of welcome. Evangelical America 
has invited Evangelical Europe to her shores. 
It has invited also our dear Germany, an 
the sound of this invilation weot throng 
the whole country, and very. many hear 
were gladdened with the idea that ‘all the 
countries of the Christian world will be 
united at this Evangelical Alliance. But 
only a small number of Evangelical gentle- 
men could come over. Iam very sad to say 
that one of the most faithful members of the 
Evangelical Alliance even in these days is 
gone to a higher symposium. Dr. Hoffinan, 
of Berlin, a man of the greatest and hest 
Evangelical influence in the whole of Pras- 
‘gia, and even of Germany, has gone from 
the earthly church to the heavenly one. We 
regret him very much, because, if aliye, he 
would have been with us. Also Dr. Wich- 


ern, a falthti thang, of the Evangelical ~ 


Alliance and father of the Home Mis- 
sion in Germany, would have coine if his 
health allowed ‘him; (and. so _ would 
the learned Dr. Tischendorf, of Leipsic. 
Sed we are rather a small nutyber of 
,Germans who are here; but I can say ia 
one respect we represent and we will rep- 
wNesent the whole of Germany. We know 
that in a multitude of hearts is a burning 
fire—that, fire that has ilumived in this 
century the glorious enterprise of the Evan- 
gelichl Alliance. It is said that the Church 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ does not 
seem tO go on, that it is not to-day very 
united, and that misanderstandings was its 
unity. We will endeavor to make mis- 
understandings clear, if any exisf, to cement 
our uvion; and this is the idea which is well 
understood and practiced. in Germany. I 
think the true idea of a Christian: church 
must be very practical, must be vivified, if 
that is the word [laughter], in every Chris- 
tian man in this yast assembly, [Applause, ] 
Different nations, as it were, in their repre: 
sentatives are brought together, and may the 
Spirit of God descend upon them and bless 
this new union, this Christian union, and 
may there be born a gréat united nation in 
Jesus through this assembly of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance. [Applause.] 


Address of Dr. Christlieb, 
Dr. Christlieb, of Bonn University, next 
addressed the audience. He said: - 


Mr. CHarrMaN AND My  CamisTIAN 
Fruenps:—Our assembly has already been 
compared to the GScumenical . Council, at 
Rome which took place afew years. :ago. 
Allow me. to carry you a little further. More 
than 1,400 -years ago. the great, Council of 
Ephesus was opened, in the year 431, in 
these words: ' My Brethren, I greet you in 
the name’ of Mary,)the mother of God, be- 
cause ‘through her you have been safely 
brought over the ocean.” Now, coming 
from the land, where the blessed word of the 
Reformation first rupe up, I do notogreet 
you in the name,of ‘Mary, but in’ the mame 
of our blessed Lord'and Saviour, who rules 
over all the waters and;,whose chariot 
brought us here on the wings of the wind. 
[Applause] With.the rest of the delegates, 
we tender our humblest thanksto Almighty 
God-for having brought us safely ito these 
‘shores and having cleared the way. before 
us, and taken away many special difficulties 
which stood in our way, and which reduced 
our delegates to a comparatively small num- 
ber, We beg to unite with our English 
brethren in expressing our deepest gratitude 
to thecommitice of the Evangelical Alliance 
in this country, who have invited us here 
and received us with a hospitality that, with- 
out flattering, because we Germans are too 
sober-minded to flatter [laughter], has ex- 
ceeded everything. in: this regard in any 
former. gathering of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, and which makes it exceedingly diffi- 
cult for any country in Europe to be your 
successor for a future meeting. [Applause] 
I can hardly claim to express the feelings 0 
all the German delegates, especially speak- 
ing. in: your own tongue, in which 1 feel 
some wayolike young David when be tried 
to march in the armor of Saul. [Laughter 
and Joud applause.] Icannot claim to ex- 


press all their feelings; but 1 know that in 


oné thing In may truly speak for them, for, 
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impressions have: been already. made 
upon us, that we shall carry home as blessed: 
results of this visitto America, and. which: 
will. pr. v2 very profitable for our good work 
the labor in the cause of Jesus at home. 
fApplanee.] We have come mainly, of 
course, to. participate inthe discussions of 
the Evangelical. Alliance, and also, as you 
are already aware, to see something of the 
great institutions of this country and the 
result. of this: republican enterprise. We 
want, to see how-your schools and: institu. 
tions and university life compare with 
ours; we want to compare our math- 
ods of: preaching with yours; to. see 
the great results of Christian liberty and 
ractical Protestantism ; to see your great 
societies at work; to indulge.a little in’ the 
historical studies and researches of this coun- 
try;,to see what is going on among our 
countrymen; to see what is being done for 
the multitudes of emigrants. Jam sure that 
each of us has already gathered and will 
continue to gather. during this Conference 
a heap of treasures of American. knowledge 
and experience, Which we can carry home 
to make use of for our: éwnh' work. [Ap- 
plause.] Allow me to express our hearty 
thanks to all-for the kind, reception we have 
received ; for the kindness extended to. us, 
not only here, but in your various institu: 


tions, from the directors of your various, 


societies, from your Christian ministers, and 
from, the public generally. [Applause.] 
There is one great wish we have upon our 
hearts, and of which.I am reminded by the 
words of our friend from Paris, [Applanse.] 
fou know. very well that Germany bas been 
for ages in. some peculiar measure a country 
of .spiritual .struggles—-of scientific and 
ecclesiastical spiritual struggles...We are 
standing. now again, in the. midst. of 
great. struggle and, contest, and on 
the result of this encounter. and, contest 
the future of, Protestantism ;in Europe 
may depend to, a large, extent.. Now, 
brethren, we are.here, and, strive very much 
to be strengthened .in our faith .by..your 
sympathy, by, the firmuess of your, faith; by 
your prayers, by all that we see.of, practical 
Christianity, that we might,;go. home, more 
fully aroused, and. having, this joyful con- 
vietion that Protestantism—notwithstanding 
all its weaknesses and all its divisions—that 
Protestantism, resting) on the fundamental 
basis. of Gospel truth, is and will be ever the 
invincible. instrament .of divine; truth 
against all human. errors. .[Applause.], I 
know that many.earnest Christians. of my 
country are looking upon these our gather- 
ings and expecting from them some ‘spirit- 
ual help, some refreshment, some strength- 
ening of their faith from the result.of. these 
gatherings; that they are uvited with us in 
prayer that this.Conference may unite us 
all in. Christ, Let us ail pray for. 3 
andI am giad to see, as the first fruit of this 
gathering, that we Germans, can forget our: 
nationality and clasp hands with our Freach 
bietbren. (The speaker here advanced and 
warmly shook hands with, Dr. Fisch, of Paris, 
the whole: audience, meanwhile, rising - to 
their feet. and cheering again; and again.) 
Lecho the wish of the first speaker, that we 
all are children of one faith and brothers. 
[Applause.] And let this union grow and 
continue to grow, until the whole earth is 
laid dawn at. the feet of our Lord Jesus and 
is full of the glory of God. May God grant 
that we may come further one step in the 
realization of ‘this blessed union; and let all 
people say'amen, amen, [Great cheering.] 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3p. 


On Friday morning the Alliance met in 
Steinway Hall. 


Address by Mr. Wm. E. Dodge. 


Fe.iow-Ciisttans, MeMsens, AND DEL- 
EGATES:—It becomes my, pleasant duty as 
Brent of the ‘‘ American Branch of the 

uvangelical Alliance” to call the Conference 
to order, that the necessary steps may be 
tiken for permanent organization. In re- 
sponse to our invitation, you have come 
from different parts of the world to attend 
this General Conference in a land to many 
of you new and strange. In the name of 
the American Branch of the Alliance [ ex- 
tend to you again this morning a cordial 
aes to our shores, our houses, and our 

8. 

‘We trust: the’ separation from beloved 
friends and from pressing duties, with all 
the discomforts of travel, may find some 
compensation in the joys of a Christian 
fellowship that only such an occasion can 
afford, and in the new and riper’ views of 
Christian obligation and privilege which 
such discussions ag are now before us prom- 
is to unfold. 

Yo those who have crossed the ocean for 
the’ first time there will also be an oppor- 
‘anity to become more intimately acquainted 
we the life and features of the New 

orld. You will find here vast numbers 

vty your own lands, who have come to 
prc this as a home for themselves and 
eir children. You will learn something 
of the form of civil government which dis- 


tinguishes this from other countries. You | 


will notice the vurious feligious organiza- 
on seeking no'support from the state, but 
only rompers ii protection in the full en- 
idyment of religious liberty, You will 
Pethaps, be astonished at the growth an 

Dfosperity which has heey attained in sq 
short a'time, The pépulation of this olty. 


fawhich we are convened hag within the 
Ve of tea present my us bere indy 
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grown from.70,000 to about 4 000,000, ' while 
| the United States;bas in. the same ‘time in- 
creased from 6,000,000, to 40,000,000. Amer- 
icans who travel abroad gaze .with interest 
upon. the .growth) of » centuries—ancient; 
cathedrals, caatles;:and cities: of historic, 
fame; here we can; only,point. you to what 
has. been accomplished, chiefly .during:::a: 
single century. . We hope many. of you 
may visit our Western, ‘states, cress. our 
inland seas; and ,witness for yourselves the 
‘marvelous changes.in progress. there. 

. We meet as Christian brethren, and,. lay~ 
ing aside for.tbe, time distinctions that. sep- 
arate us into sects and parties, we. rejcice to 
greet each other as children of acommon 
Father, assembled. to. deliberate on -the 
mighty concerns of His Kingdom, and. to 
consider how. we cau best promote the grent 
principles that bind.us and alltrue believers 
together, i ‘ i 

The topics to be discussed are most timely 
and importunt, and we,trust the conclusions 
reached, will fully, vimdicate,the -wisdom of 
convening such a bedy ef men. 

Permit me to remind you that the calling 
of this Conference, composed of representa- 
tives from almost,every land and well nigh 
every department of Christian. thought and. 
activity, has awakened wide interest; in, our 
own, country, and, 1, doubt not, in other 
lands. 15 

The eyes of God and men are, watch 
us. Let us enter on our duties with a deep 

sense of our entire: dependence upon, that 
wisdom which is from above and with earn- 
est prayer. that the Divine Spirit,.will guide 
all our deliberations. Animated with such 
feelings and blessed with;such aid, it cannot, 
be that we shall separate, without carrying: 
away thoughts. and, purposes that, shall, re-, 
dound to the. glory of.God and: the. welfare 
‘of our fellow-men. Years. hence it may be 
one of the happiest memories we shall cher, 
ish that we were. permitted to have even a 
humble part in the proceedings of this sixth 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alli: : 
ance. May it domuch toward preparing the 
way forthe.relief of those still persecuted ; 
for rigateousness’ sake iv. various portions of; 
the globe, may. it,,give an impulse to the, 
growth of religious liberty everywhere, and: 
may, it bind .together. Christians, of every 
name more closely, and also help. forward, 
the growing sentiment, in-favor, of. arbitra- 
tion in. the settlement of international diffi- 
culties, and lift up among all people.a victo- 
ious standard in the face of modern skepti- 
cism, rationalism, the claims of the Papacy, 
and every other false system. 

Let me add that such: arrangements as 
were in our power have been made for the 
comfort and. convenience of the delegates 
during their stay among us. 

And again, giving you a: bearty, welcome 
,in the name of the American Branch of, the, 
‘Evangelical, Alliance, I will request the Con- 
ference-now to proceed toa more formal. or- 
ganization. h oat 


A «+ 


T. D. Woolsey, LL.D., having ‘been elect. |) 


ed. president of the Evangelical Alliance, de-, 
livered the following address:: : ) anit 


President Woolsey’s Address. 
My Christian friends of the United, States 
and of every land who are gathered here: 
After the delightful inauguration of. last 
evening, itseems to me,to be my part to say; 
but a few. plain and simple words before, you 
come to the business that you have to do. 
We are’ met, heie-because we believe in, the 
communion of saints. [Applause.] We be- 
lieve that man in’his'nature, his aspirations. 
his sense‘of Want,:hisneed of redemption is 
one, and that Godois che, 'and that in all the 
various’ unfoldings of Ciristian character 
there ‘is .one) Christiad charactvr, the spirit 
of love:to God) and love to.man, resting on 
Jesus Christ our ‘Lord> and on. the: hope of 
redemption through him; and, therefore, in 
common we can say unto! him; who loved 
us and washed us from our sins ib his owa 
blood, »nd@ hadi:‘made: us: kings: 41d priests 
unto God and: his» Father, to: him obe. glory 
and honor and’ dominion forever: Amen. 
Throughout the past ages, from the apostles 
down, in every land and: under every form 
of. worship, Christians bave had access 
through Christ unto the Father. We be- 
lieve in one great Universal Church;: that 
has Jastéd through: all time ‘until now, and 
which is to: last until.the end of all things. 
To quote a verse from the most) beautitul 
hymn of Bishop Coxe, of Western New 
ork: 
“Where are the kings and empires now | 
OF off seas want end came . 
Yet, Lord, thy Church is praying now 
A years the same.” 
Yes, gentlemen, ‘the Church is praying 
yet, notwithstanding that the isefficacy of 
rayer has been demonstrated by science. 
Applause.] “As long as there is a Christian | 
in the world bis instinct will be-to pray, ‘in 
spite of all Togical conclusions: [Applause. 
Thus, too, we believe in the diffusiveness o 
the Gospel. ‘Oue truefriend and Christian 
brother heré*has béen-copiverted from meta- 
physical ‘and the ‘mythologies of 
his racey#0 an inte nt)‘and cordial : belief 
in Christ; ‘and whén-l heard him: speak last 
night I t bt of the words of our ‘Lord: 
“Many shall comé from the east and ‘from 
the west, and shall sit down with Abrahum 
apd [saac ‘and Jacob in the’ Kingdom of 
God.” (Here the speaker jndicated” Dr. 
Ske badra.) hs 


of 
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ment from: his government; and wanted: to! 


know: what» to do if the) Emperor of Japan 
demanded!.of him something inconsistent 
with his Christian profession: I told him, of 
course; he) must:obey his government; but 
that che) mustrebéy: God amore | than man. 
‘Fhe diffusive spirit of thei,@ospel may be 
illustrated in a single word. Two hundred 
and-fifty years aga this; vas: an almost ‘un- 
broken wilderness, so that, as a German an- 
tiquary once'said, in the: time when Ger-, 
many was invaded by the Romans, a squir- 
rel.could Jeap) from tree to tree from: the 
Rhine ‘to. the; Elbe. A man: bere might 
almost leap from the Hudson: to San Fran- 
cisco. «Now what;do we see? 40,009 and 
more churches of Christ in these 250 years 
have: been planted, and here we are wiih the 
great problem :before us of planting the in- 
stitutions of religion’ fast enough to meet 
the qreerinepeiation that.is hurrying for- 
ward to the West. 

This series of mectings is not called to 
show ourselves offi, We are, indeed, some- 
what of: a.concaited people;, but for my 
part, I feel that we are to get more good 
than wecan give. {A rolanen | And, it 0 
other good is: got, it:is this; the: universal 
power of the Gospebin. influencing for | sim- 
ilar good ‘men of every lavguage, aud. every 
form of society, who ‘have ben brought -up 
under every ‘kind: of, political institutions 
ang i all sortsiof, civilization. 

/Ebe present -age calls .pre-eminently for 
union, asithe,atiacks, and assaults against 
Christianity are as formidable as the efforts 
made inits fayor... The effect ef, this. Con- 
ference will. be:to bind usas Christians to- 
‘gether, to: make us torget our differences, 
iand, ‘while we each keep our opiaions, that, 
in withstanding all assaults, we ‘march, to- 
gether as. one undivided phalanx. 

Gentlemen, I would, not.repeat, the, wel- 
come already given to you.,,¥et, as your 
presideat; l once more say.to you that. we 
welcome ,you.all. . We: welcome the Luth- 


erans; we welcome: the’ children. of. free, ; 


heroic: Switzerland); and >the; represent- 
atives of France, the. muek-suffering .a 

glorious.,Chureh - of; France. 
We welcome those.from all. other 
\Burope; and those whe haye come 


its. of 
ike the 


‘first. fruits from the’! Eastern lands; and, 
iwithin, 


withalmost English; hearts beatin: 
us, our friends. front, England, Scotland, and 
Treland,, and those of,eyery name, and, rac 
who arehere. {Greatappluuse.} f 


The Very Rev. W,'Paytie Sniith, D.D.,’ 


Deanof Canterbury, then read a comtnuni- 
cation from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
prefacing it with the remark : 


A short, time before I left England the 
‘Archbishop of Canterbury sent me the fol 
lowing letter, with the request that I ‘would 
Tpeeh in his name before this General Con- 
‘ference of Christians: - 

LETTER OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


_,AbDpIneTon Park, Croypon, 
1 fats “7 August, 1873. 

My, DrAn Dean :—I . cannot allow. the 
‘dean of my cathedral to go to America to 
attend a General Conference of Christians of 
all countries .without expressing my good 
wishes ard earnest hope that ‘his efforts 10 
, promote, unity in Chlris’s. Church may be 

lessed. 

ln 1870 (before the proposed Conference 
Was postponed, owing to the unhappy war 
between two great Christian nations) 1 wrote 
a letter to the late lamented Bishop, Mcli- 
vaine, which he kindly undertook to pre- 
sznt to. the Conference. I hope that you 
will.on the present occasion , be the bearer 
of my good wishesin the place of one whose 
loss has been felt by Christian men wherever 
the. English Janguage is spoken, 

You are aware that I have never béen.a 
member of ‘the Evangelical Alliance, under 
the auspices of which the Conference ‘jis to 

_be convened. But it is not possible tor me 
to hold the position which God has assigned 
to. me in that Church which bas generally 
been regarded as the bulwark of the Refor- 
mation without praying for God’s blessing 
on all earnest “efforts to prea the great 
Gospel doctrines which the Reformation 
vindicated. Never since the Reformation has 
it been more important that Christian men 
should learn to understand and’ co-operate 
with oue another, and that they should, by 
the manifestation of their union in faith and 
good works, offer.an effectual opposition to 
the growing progress of superstition and 
infidelity. And never has this union been 
mute earnestly Jonged for than in the pres. 
cnt day. 

I trust thatthe Holy Spirit of God may 
guide all who take part in your discussions 
at. New York, and that the solution of the 
great social and religious questions which 
you propose to treat may be advanced by 
the mutual intercourse of minds accustomed, 
‘many of them, to regard these questions ia 
different aspects, according to the peculiari- 
ties ot their several countries. 

That God. may hasten the time when the 
differences which at present tend too much 
to keep Christians asunder may be removed, 
and when alt whe ove the Lord Jesus Christ 
sincerely may be able, without compromise 
of principle, to unite both outwa and in 

spirit, is my heart’s prayer, “Believe me to 
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Theology in Germany,’ was. read,,it! the 
absence of: the author, by the Rev. Leopold 
Witte, of Coethen, Prussis, a3 follows: 


REVEREND GENTLEMEN :—In. attempting 
to read to youashort autobiography com- 
posed by Dr, Tholuck for this: meeting of 
tbe Evangelical ‘Alliance, I beg to state pre- 
viously that Ihave never yet addressed an 
audience in theilanguage spoken, in your 
country; therefore, I may be allowed to hope 
that I shall meet with your kind indulgence 
in overlooking any imperfections of style or 
deficiencies. of delivery to which a foreigner 
is liable in attempting to express himself in 
your tongue. Iam confident that),your 
courtesy will not grudge me that faver, 


THOLUCK—SURVEY OF HIS THEOLOGICAT 
LIFE: 


Many a time countrymen-of yours have 
asked me, both by word of mouth and by 
letter, What is now the state of Christianity 
and of Theology in Germany? Many a time’ 
this question has been repeated to me at our’ 
synods in Switzerland, Germavy, Holland, 
France, and England, and many a time, 
thouzh a comparatively short period had 
elapard. I could only give the same “anstver, 
only pointing out some peculiarities of minor: 
importance, Oh! my dearly beloved friends,’ 
if the grace of the Lord had gratited ‘me that 
privilege, rather than have sent you a kind 
of theological report, I would have spoken 
from heart to heart, in an assembly ‘where FE 
should have found Christian brethren who 
for many yeats past have been most: cor- 
dially attached ‘to, me; and, although’ a 
foreigner, yet to many of youl should wot 
have been a stranger—nay, some miglit con- 
sider me an old friend. Sincerely deploring, 
as I do, that I have been denied that gratifi- 
cation, 1 beg to’ express my thanks for your 
kindly allowing me to send to you a dear 
young friend as my deputy, and to'use him 
ag my mouthpiece for submitting to you's 
retrospective review of the development of 
German theology in this latter agi | 

‘It is the life ofa esate I am going to 
give a sketch of, the life of a man whe, de- 
ing throwh together with high dnd’ dw,’ 
with kings, princes, embassadors, ‘scliolars, 
and artists, has taken a part in all the etcle- 
siagfical, the Christian, or sometimts rater 
utichristian movements of his age that have 


‘been brought about in’ Germany, France, 


Switzerland, Holland, and Sweden. “At'ons 
time I should ‘liardly have’ thought'that® it 
would be Christian life’ and theology T 
should ounce plead for in my own country, 
or on the other side of the Atlantic. I'grew 
up alienated from ‘the’ Gospel ‘and ‘was’ far 
from intending to devote myself to tire 
of‘ divinity. On leaving the gymnasium, 
when, according to a German custotp, I had 
to deliver an address on any’ subject I might 
select myself, F chose to lecture on ' the ““8u- 
periority ” of the Oriental world ‘over’ the 
Christian.’ In my school days already f had 
applied myself to the ‘study of Oriental lan- 
guages. Thus it was that philology, more 
especially Oriental philology, becamé’ the 
center of my.course of reading at thé uni- 
versity. I entered college after the French 
Wir, at a time when in Germany, patticu- 
larly in Prussia, a° new spirit of vital faith 
had been awakened and had taken ‘pdsses- 
sion both of the church and of the theolog- 
ical science. Some ‘slight traces of ‘that 
revival might be ‘discovered ‘at Brestau, 
where I began studying ; but more distinetly 
it was seen in Berlin that the ‘Gospel was 
gaining ground in the higher circles and 
was strenuously ‘upheld by the court. 
There I went in 1e16 to continue my studies; 
I was introduced into some’ circles’ fre- 
quently by superior men, ‘who made me 
acquainted with Christian faith and Chris- 
tian life. Yet did I not give up my 
Oriental researches; but pursued them 
steadily, without thinking that I ‘should 
ever pass over to the faculty of divittity. » It 
was trials and afflictions that made me cén- 
sider it the highest aim of a man’s life to be- 
comé a servant of Christ. In “consequerice 
of too Lard working, I began spittin; blood, 
and was obliged for more than a year to in- 
terrupt my studies preparatory for an’ aca- 
demial chair. During this time my con 
science suggested the question unto me: 
Supposing the end of thy life ‘had‘come, 
wouldst thou be able to exculpate thyself 
before Him who has given the knowledge of 
His Gospel not only tor promoting science; 
but that thou mightest Jead others to the 
same blissful enlightenment that has been 
granted thee? Then [ made a vow to God 
within my soul that, if it pleased him once 
more to restore me to health, I would des 
vote myself to another calling than’ a mis- 
sionary’s life in Eastern countries—a resolus 
tion I was chiefly induced to form by read- 
ing the life of Martyn. Then it was that, 
having some connection with Sir George 
Rose, the Engiish’ embassador at Berlin, I 
was encouraged to tender my services to the 
British ‘and Foreten Bible Society, atid was 
offered an agency for that society in Matta. 
Hoping that my still very delicate state of 
health would allow me to discharge thé 
duties of ‘my office, I was'on the point of 
accepting, when it-was made evident that 
the Lord designed me for’ a still higher yc- 
cation, A renewed ‘attack of oe blood 
forced me temporarily to renounce the ‘call+ 
ing 1 had fixed upon; but just “then the 
Prussian’ Government inquired if I should 
feel in 46 accept ani assistant seoretary~ 
ebrew and Oriental Literature on 
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So T'was unexpectediy*removed into the 
faulty..of .divinity..; About, the same time 


my health;, was restored, and I. may, be. 


allowed to say henceforward I adopted for 
my‘ own life fhe famous motto of:Count 


Zinzendorfr' “I have but one ‘passion, and’ 
that is He‘and He:alone!”' To ‘bring back: 


souls to’ Christ was from :that time the daily, } 
vay, the hourly problem, as ‘well’as the2joy’ 


of my life: The delivery ofdéctures:on the 
Old and New Testaments, as well as on' the 


literatures of the Orient ‘and the Octident, ' 
thé conrposition of critical: treatises and’ of: 


popular’ béoks : of edification, but: first of 
all the daily intercourse with the youth of 
the university, filled up every hour of my 
existerice. ©. 
over>souls remained unguenched,, Every 
day I prayed to God, that he might be 
pleased, to..call_ me to that, place where,a 
hundred years before, August H. Francke 
had built-his orphan asylum, and had, by 
his addvegses, both from the pulpit and the 
chair, gathered ‘a faithful community, teach- 
ing thatthe, first silage on the way. to the 


tree of knowledge, was by the tree of life. 


ud yet my thirst for: gaining > 


What the yearning soul of the youth had. 


prayed, for was in, store for the man; yet not 
till after a hardstruggle, Having: returned 
from. ; travels..to.. England and Holtand. 


which the liberality. of our government had: 


enabled me to undertake for scientific pur-. 


pees, I was called upon to fill the chair of | 


rot.. Knapp, at Halle, lately. deceased. In 
spite of many sacrifices my beart had to 
make, .I joyfully acceded. to .the. proposal. 
It would be out of place to, give here a 


detailed aceount .of. all. the . thenlogical. 
schools that from the time of the Reforma- 


tion had been founded within or based upon 
the German Church,,and had contributed. to, 
bring about .that. state of things which I 
found existent, when I remoyed_. to, e. 
To the. members of this aS8sembly. it, is 
universally known how a lileless orthodoxy 
had throughout the seventeenth century. 
been predominant in German churches and, 
universities; how Spencer, thet man of 
faith and, inward Christian life, was graced 
to. recall to piety a great ;many inhabitants 
of poor, devastated Germany, that had been 
the.miserable theater. of the Thirty: Years’ 
War; how he gave rise to the celebrated 
school. of the. Pietists in Halle, whose influ- 
ence within the time allotted to one, gener-: 
ation, revived. the, courts, the nobility, the 
clergy; nay, the whole Christian population. 
Nor are.you, my. dearly. beloved brethren, 
ignorant of .the, fact. that Pietism, wanting 
as it.did a comprehensiveness of views, and 
renouncing the task of thoroughly. penetrat- 
ing and reviving the, whole human life, was 
at length found inadequate, to. stand its 
ground against the dperinating influences of 
that bold school. which goes by the name of 
“ Aufklirung,”.and the yotaries of which 
pretended to, fathom,the mysteries of the 
Chbristian..faith by what. they, called com- 
mon sense-that is to say, by short-sighted 
human.understanding. Almost throughout 
the breadth; of the country this tendency of 
Rationalism,.as it was termed about the. be- 
ginning of the present century, had taken an 
uncontested, possession of .the pulpits and 
academical chairs. .Only, some feeble boughs 
of the Pietism of an age gone by were still 
faintly growing, known by the name of 
“ Supernaturalism’”’; and at Halle there had 
been one single man who, feebly indeed and 
secretly: enough, dared to resist all-powerful 
Rationalism..,.1 allude to Prof. Knapp. Out 
of 900, students. he had found five who, 
being revived bythe aid of a Christian 
craftsman, believed in, the divinity of 
Christ.;.The. body of the academical teach- 
ers, ix,agreement with. the whole mass of 
the students, had sent to the minister of 
state for ecclesiastical affairs against my ap- 
pointmen} toa professorship. at Halle, 
Notwithstanding ail the difficulties I had 
to contend with, by the blessing of the Lord 
the number of, the young. believers in Christ 
increased from. year,to year, A new. spirit 
had.been awakened in» Germany. The af- 
flictions caused by the French, War, the high 
example set. by Frederick, William, IIL and 
his royal. housebold, the moral bankruptcy 
which beggarly Rationalism had undergone 
in genuine and uprigbt minds, who wanted 
real comfert.and no mere phrases—heaven- 
ly realites, not earthly reasoning—all these 
Lochetinns of a change contributed to facil- 
itate my position in, Halle and to bringa 
constantly. increasing number of Christian 
studentg to the feet of the Lord. A colleague 
of mine, Pref. Wegscheider, bad declared in 
ene of his: dogmatical books: ‘‘ Jn. rebus 
gravissimis ad religionem et houestatem perti- 
nentibus.convcnire omnes. gentes.” Dr. Hasc, 
ayoung theologian of the University of Je- 
na, in his excellent and most important book, 
* Hulterus Redivivus,” published in . 1828, 
raised the objection that no one well read in 
history and poteophy, yonld agree with 
that statement. The.Hallish Rationalist, 
withdrawing his assertion, changed the 
“omnes genies” into ‘‘fere omnes gentes”; a 
very slight alteration, indeed, by which, how- 
ever,-Rationalism, according to the ideas of 
students of divinity.at Halle, got a terrible, 
pay, almost deadly, blow. 
. Another, element of higher importance 
contributed: -to- discredit, Rationalism. «I 
mean - the. theological .system-of, Schleier- 
macher, which the obsolete names of Ration- 
alism-and §Spiritealism would not allow to 
be under themselves, »A renewed 
examination of the real nature of religion 
had taught. Scbleiermacher, that. the .tradi- 
tional definitions did not come up te it. To 
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‘him’ religion was ‘the feeling of ‘an” absolute 


dependence on God) within’ the’ Christian: 
Church, a cousciousness of sin and ‘of the re: 
demption of Christ, which had not been put 
forth prominently enough’ in‘any:dogmatical 
system.’ All philosophical terms and defini-' 
tions,.all physical: investigations,’ all theses 
whatever that could’ not be derived bv! 
strict inference from’ the profound feeling'of* 
sinfulness and’ the certainty of: redemption 
were excluded from the dogmatical. system! 
of Schleiermacher. The consequence of this‘ 
was that a great inany of such -~wére now! 
more for’ Christian ‘piety, ‘having? felt) an! 
aversion to the incomprehensibilities of the 
old ‘dogmatical system; ‘while not’a few: 
among the ofthodox Christians, ‘slightly’ 
modifying their creed, began to take‘an‘in-! 
termediate position between the two: cont. 
tending partiesa ‘position that found par: ° 
ticular favor among the: highest circles in 
Prussia. Although Schleiermacher coutin- 
ued to have his adversaries, among whom 
in the outset 1: was countedimyself, yet it is- 
due'to ‘him’ to own 'that his ‘invfluence'gradu-: 
ally tude religion respected by scdffers, 
The laté. king ‘and his fatherj'who both’ 
held moderate views on points’of ‘religion, 
have: likewise ‘contributed not'a little to re- 
vive Christian faith in their country. : Fred- 
erick William Ill called pious men into his 
cound¢il ‘and’ intrusted others: with the high- 
est clerical offices: ‘Being assisted: by: Alten: 
steth, ‘the’ Prussian ° minister of <state ‘for 
ecclesiastical affairs; “by his ‘adjutant, the’ 
Gen. vor’ Witzleber, und other men'of sim- 
ildr' religious ‘persuasions, ‘he | supported 
Christian’ associations, such as°the societies 
for the propagation of the Gospel among the 
Jews and’ heathéen:and° the Bible ‘societies; 
he devoted: hitiself to liturgical studies, with 
a view to reform’ the ‘ritual of ‘public ‘wor-:: 
ship; and’ promoted a variety of other inter- 
ests'of ‘the Churely: * Still:more countenance’ 
was given ‘to’ Christian’ endeavors when -he 
was’ sucededed by” his greater and more 
talented’ sén; Frederick’ William IV. : His 
was not a faith of ancient orthodoxy, but of 
modern piely, nurtured ‘partly by philosoph- : 
ical ‘speculation, ‘partly by ‘sesthetical «pur-: 
suits.’ “Of the same character were the re“ 
ligious views and feelings of’ his’ highest! 
functionaries, particularly of his devoted 
personal friend, the minister of state, Eish- 


, horn, who also ‘enjoyed~ the iitimacy’ of 


Schleiermacher: It was'not the orthodoxy 
of Hengstenberg; but’a more liberal theol- 
ogy ‘that.was particularly favored by. the 
late. king such as is cultivated in your Con- 
gregational schools. “Ever since’ the year 
1814, ‘when John Sigismund; elector ‘of 
Brandenburg, adopted:the reformed eonfes-- 
sious, instead of Lutheranism, which was 
the established’ religion of his country, our 


Prussian sovereigns, with their families, have. 
‘ always professe 


a spirit of toleration, and 
have, moreover, exerted themselves to effect 
a union of the several denominations of 
the Protestant Church. We may. be»al- 
lowed to say that even among the Prussian 
people the tendency to union’has ‘been con- 
stantly increasing ‘since, in 1817, a United 
Evangelical Church became’ the established 
church of the country. A new epoch may 
be dated from the appearance of Hengsten- 
berg and the publication of his Hoangelische 
Kirchenzeitung, in 1829, inasmuch as itseems: 
owing to his influence that the Orthodox 
party of the church, who up to that. period 
had been of a more gentle biblical character, 
gradually became more polemical and ag-, 
gressive. Although that ecclesiastical rec- 
ord ‘often exceeded the proper limit of 
justice and moderation, yet. it must be 
avowed, as it has been even by s0 liberal a 


. theologian as Prof. Hasc, in Jena, that Prof. 


Hengstenberg’s eminent talent as an editor 
made his journal the head paper of Germany, 
that concentrated and strengthened all the 
Christian elements. In the beginning con- 
fessional quarrels were excluded altogether; 
but when the waves of the Lutheran flood 
were swelling and surging. Hengstenber; 
himself yielded to their force, and from 1 
the Hvangelische Kirchenzeitung, without 
breaking with the United Church of Prus- 
sia, unfurled the banner of Lutheran confes- 
sionalism, yet so as to give at the same time a 
considerable check to the Lutheran separa- 


on, 

Let me now turn to the latter period of 
my life, some dewy evening hours of which 
I-may still have to enjoy. Inthe third de- 
cennium of our century the dominant 
power of one mind averted the thougbts of 
men from theology into the channel of phi- 
losophy, substituting for religious aims phil- 
osophical problems. In the year 1818 el 
was called toa chair of Berlin University 
and began there his philosophical lectures. 
You could hardly perceive any Christian 
tendencies either in his life or in his writ- 
ings before the Berlin period. It was the 
atmosphere of the Prussian capital and the 
union with a pious wife that impregnated 
both bis mind and his philosophical system 
with Christian principles. After his death 
the school of the founder divided into two 
distinct parties. A minority, with Goeschel 
for their leader, were faithful to, the sym- 
vols of the Lutheran creed; while others, 
imbued as they. were with the rit of 

inoza, were hurried into downright pan- 

eism by Strauss. For some time con- 
fvatism in point of religion was‘ sec- 
onded by, political _conservation in “-the 
Alliance. between Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and Austria, and “was sa) 
parted lin’. aidition :~-by. _ dheo: 


Abeolutiem of France under the Bourbons, 








‘ until” in’ 1880). by:the: Revolution of July) 
Roman 'Catholic ‘absolutiém was broken to 
pieces. The victory gained by liberalism in 
politics: prepared “the way forthe radical 
Hegelian schoo); first in Germany and after- 

, Ward in Switzerland. ‘But in’ theology the 
effect of these new’ tendencies was not''6o- 
much to foment dn anti-Christian plilosophy: 
as‘to give’ birth to # hew ‘school of histor 
criticisai founded*by'Baur in Tubingen. “Int 
the outset this great Wurtémbe scholar: 
seems not'to bave been aware himself of the' 
destructiveness of his principles; but! wien 
by slow degreds he lifted" the vail that cov: 
ered his negative position it became- evident 
that ‘his’ system ‘of ‘Christianity, sweeping: 

loff' even thé'slightest traces of tlie super- 
natural, was'nothing more than a rational- 

‘istie productof dislécticaPdeductions, which 
even ‘plain history: ‘was ‘bidden to ‘obey: | 
From Baur an arbitrary though often in-' 
genious criticism has taken “its rise, that, 
baving for its center now the University of’ 
Zurich, has spread widest in the Swiss and: 
Dutch churches and %s more'or less avowed 


| by the’so-called Protestanten-Verein in'Ger- 


many. °')° 
In Prussia’ the powers of destruction were 

stécess! subdued up 'to thé day of’ the’ 
downfall of Mibier; late Prussian’ minister’ 
of publie worship.’ Seldom’ has.a' tan been’ 
so depreciated by the public or been assailed: 
with thesanie aniniosity by partiés diamet- 

ri¢ally opposed to’ each other ‘as this ‘true 

‘ahd faithfal sérvant of Christ: “Toward the: 
‘end of his‘administration both rationalists of 


'| the Protestanteti-Verein ‘and Luthétan ¢con- 


fessionalists madé'a dead set at his person, 
and for some timé it seemed impossible that 
ithe ‘establishment of the United Prussian’ 
Chareh could be kept‘ up'any longer ifthe’ 
were intrusted with the condict'of public 
affairs. What a great majority had clamored” 
for was brought about at the beginning of 
the ‘year 1872: Mithler’ was’ dismissed. It 
cannot be said agg heed that ‘under 
the adiimmistration of his sti¢éessor an anti- 
Christian’ or anti-écclesiastical system had 
been substituted for. one’ formerly upheld!’ 
Bat this mach cinnot be denied: that’ the 
very contrary has‘cometo pass‘ of what-had 


been the hope'of the whole Evangelical part: 
. of Germany—the unparalleled victory which’ 


God ‘granted to the ‘nation in thé Tate 
war has not regenerated’ us in faith atid ele 
vation ‘6f Our souls to Him. ‘On ‘the cén- 
trary, the new epoch that has been inaugsu+ 
rated, as: far as humah €¢yes ¢an' see, proves’ 
itself to be an-ever-proceéding dissolution of 
positive faith and Christian interest; and 
this is not ‘only the casein a few parts of 
the’ country, but throughout the Whole ‘of 
Germany. Yet, whether what seems to ts 
a beginning of decline be correctly judged 
to be so or to what extent it may be car- 
ried we do ‘not dare to assert. The church, 
theology, and Christian life have had their 
progress and oe counting back from‘ 
the days of the Reformation to the days of- 
their origin, from our times back to the six- 
teenth century; nor will it be otherwise 
with regard to ‘the future’ development! of 
the Church of Christ. -Our understanding. 
and our moral state ,will.ever alternately 
move on or turn back, and opposed to the 
kingdom of the Lord a realm’ of Antichrist 
will remain and will continue to grow until 


‘it be destroyed by the last victory. May the 


Lord give us clear eyes and ‘warm hearts, in 
ordér that: from all the aberrations that his 
church has undergone till now there ‘may 
redound to us an everlasting gain.’ Amen. 


ADDENDUM. 
To this matured account of Dr. Tholuck, 


! which I have bad the:honor ‘to read to you, 


reverend gentlemen ‘and dearly beloved 
brethren, 1 beg to add a few words. ' It can- 
not have escaped you that the person of our 
beloved and venerated Dr.'Tholuck himself 
has remained in the background’ of his 
sketch—more so than any of ‘us could have 
wished. It is:‘his extreme modesty that‘ has 
restrained him from setting himself forth in 
that place which is due to him. We know 
that in a great measure the* wholesome 


change from Rationalism to faith which has 


been granted'to our native country witbin 
the last fifty years is, next to God’s gracé, 
owing to the restless zeal of this brave 
‘miles. Christi,” * genuine good knight, 
without fear and without reproach. In dark 
and dreary days he has gallantly. borne dis- 
grace for Cbrist’s sake. He, a'single man, 
has won the field in the University of Halle; 
and all his colleagues, one by one, have 
been forced to yield. to his superiority of 
Christian energy and knowledge. But more 
than that: thousands of thousands call him 


‘their spiritual father, their father in Christ. 


His. firmly clinging. love, embraces young 
hearts with heavenly power, and wrestles 
with God,for the peace and victory of his 
students, He himself, ever youthful, though 
gra with age, anda hero, though. with a 
broken. body,, thoroughly understands the 
siriving of youth, and. knows, how. to hit 
home conscience and, how to. drop. heali 
balm into.tbe wounds inflicted by, the 
of God. . There is nothing like sict 
bis spiritual dite Christ. and Sg oy 

as he himeelf, bas, borne witness to. you, is 
the love and passion of his heart. Not a 
theological school did be want to found ; no 
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[October 2, 1878) 
a 
our only wisdom “and righteousness! gut 
_ Sanctification "did “redeepion, ‘Certa a 
and freedom im Christ, that’is thé aim po 
life; that has been; through the blessing of 
God, the fruit of “his life?t the benefit of 

_thousands'on both sides of’ the “Atte 
. They that turn miny to' righteousness ‘shalp 
shine as the stars for ever- and ever.’ May: 
the Eternal God still for many’a year grant 

his ‘blessing 'to‘his faithful servant, ‘and iiay 
he himself who has spoken’ to” you throveh' 

my month expérietice the truth of the wordg 
(of the Psalmist: ‘‘Fhe'rigtiteotis shall flow 
‘istilike the palmtree; he ‘shall grow: like 
the: cedar. of *Lebanon.”” 'Thosé that be’ 

planted in the’ house of the Lord’shal? flour! 

ish in the courts “of our "God! They shall 
still iy Monies fruit in old ‘age; to show 
that the Lord is upright. He is my rock and 
there is'no unrighteousness in him.’ Ameii,’! 
; ; " TER itso 
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SATURDAY, OCT., 47H, 

The opeving’ address'was by Dr, Charles 
Hodge, on ‘Union by Faith.” 
H Or. Hodge's Address. +): «; 

“The Church of Otirist’ is one.’ There is one! 
fold and one Shepherd, one King and one 
kingdom, one ‘Fathef and one ‘family. ‘In 
this sense of thé word the’Church imeludes 
all the redéenied in Heaven and those now’ 
on earth, as well’as those: who'are hereafter 
to be born. . Our present concern, however: 
is ‘With the Church’ on “earth. It is’ ‘ne 
body in Christ’ Jesus. The unity of the 
Chufch;/as exit ‘here ‘on’ earth, ‘may be 
viewed fn three'distinct aSpects : ‘First!’ in 
relation to scatteréd believers in every part 
of the world, without any reference to éecle 
siastical’ organizations; second, in regard to’ 
those local churchés or congregations which: 
aré assembied and nized. in’ every ‘part’ 
of Christendom ‘by ‘bélievers ‘living hear to-’ 
gether; third, ‘in Yeference' to national afid’ 
donominational éhurches, which from thé! 
earliest ‘ages have been’ organized ‘iti the! 
different parts of Obristendom: "' °° © © 

First with regard to! the ‘church consid’ 
ered as consisting Of scattered beliévers in’ 
every part of the’ world. They constitute’ 
one body... With’ regard; my'hearers, tothe: 
two points already: meétitioned, the church’ 
is’ One, and ‘it ‘is oné in virtue Of” the 
union of ' Christ’ with Christians. “As to’ the 
third'question, as to'what constitutes ‘union! 
with ‘Christ, it is impossible to give a eat’ 
egorical’ answer, becatsé' our union with’ 
Christ is manifold. \ Wé were in Him before 
the foundation of ‘the world, as we wére i 
Adam before we were born: So we were in 
Christ before ‘the worlds were ‘made: This 
is‘# wnion it idea, in thought, and in put 
pose ‘whicli arnitedates all union which is reak 
aud actual. ‘Those thus in Christ ‘before ‘the 
worldbégan come into life, however, a8 the 
Chureh ' on’ earth universally ‘believes, in‘a 
state 6f sin and condémnation ‘and they 80 
‘remain until’ they are renewed by the Holy’ 
| Ghost; the becoming dwelling:place' ‘of ' the 

Spirit of. God: Then ‘they are’ united by 

Christ as members of his mystical’ body, 
They-are as really one With him ‘and’ with 
each other as the hand is one with the 
feet and feet’ with the head. This’ is’ 
the mystical body ‘of’ Christ as it hére 
exist’ on earth! The very first | exer- 
cise of the renewed soul, as ‘soon’ as tlie 
Spirit of God opens’ the’ ‘eyes’ of ‘the’ re- 
newed sinner, he ‘seesat once the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ. He falls, 
as Paul fell, at the feet of Jesus Christ. He! 
says: ‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?’ It'is faith: Faith, therefore, is the 
conscious.as well as the. living, the | persist- 
ent bond of union between the. soul and 
Christ. Every believer, therefore, is in 
Christ; not only inthe .foreknowledge>and 
the. all-comprebending vision ,of God, not 
only as an infant even is by the renewed in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost, but by that 
voluntary, conscious act of taking Christ as: 
his God and Saviour, His faith, however, is. 
one of; the fruits. of.the, =f this ind well- 
ing of the Holy.,Ghost, who dwells without 

easure in Christ, and is communicated to 
all his people, and is the real, essential bond 
of union with him and. of. the.unity of 
the Church. , Just as the soul is one, be- 
cause. it has a common life, and as the 
human body is one because animated by 
one and the same soul, so, my hearers, 
really in one case, as in the otber, Christ, the 
right hand of God,.and. his scattered peo- 
ple on earth are one body, mystical, myste- 
rious, real, true, vital, and eternal. 

From this two. thiags follow. : The first 
is that every believer, no matter, who or 
what he is, is in the church, is a member of , 
Christ’s mystical ‘body, just as dear to. Cb 
as our hand is to us. [Applause.], The 
other great truth is that. all the norm 
legitimate, proper manifestations of union, 
whether in feeling or outwardly, are due to 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. tht 

Now, my hearers, what I have said is 
simply plain, every-day Gospel truth; but 
oh! what a truth. We seem like isolated 
beings here, so many distinct personalities, 
We have brethren all_over the world, but 
we are all one. . As the Spirit of God dwells 
in every man and is. given {o every. believer, 
and is given to every believer, as.a teacher, 
then, according to the language.of our 
blesséd Lord, all who come to him_are 
taught of God; and, as the Apostle Paul - 
said, believers have an unction with the 

oly Spirit, Who. jteacheth: them ; in jell 
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wai much in,-theix belief... There ja, 


‘h_ in this; but, my hearers, we 
one a taith. We teelteve tn the Ap 


Creed-; we believe in God) the Fa 
Jesus Obrist, his own ‘Son. Sacere eae ira then te waren of Ora 1-0 
Holy Ghost, the. Holy Catholic Church; ha "leper and be valid in, the eves of] 
forgiveness of sina, the resurrection 0! another, ] for mina 
bod, and the life eternal. All: Chistian ‘| (If tt be 1e has it, the confirmatio 

lieve in the doctrine ‘of the Trinity. power, then’ no’ 4s" rea 


Christ. Where is the Christian that, 
poe pot bow his knee. to. Christ? In be- 
lieving Christ is our Saviour we believe that 

he died for us, he saved us by his ‘blood, 
beafing our sins in his bedy on the tree,: 
and there is vo salvation in any ater Holy. 
under Heaven. Weall believe. in. net 
Ghost. We believe that Mi aden ¥ beiain 

ng power men are dead d in’ trespasses 
PH Are we not obe,: my brethren, root 
Gries of‘ Yes,. yes,” from the: audience.) 
Perfect unity implies -perfect, knowledge. 
So long as we all know in part we cannot all . 
agree precisely ; but from the midst of these 
apparently amen the true Church 
of God m erges from. the-dust. of, conflict, 
and stands Clearer in the sight” ‘of Heaven’ as 
one grand body of believers in the same 
truth. | 


In dhe cedondplace weare not: only one. 
in faith ; but we are: one—I hardly, know how 
uately or clearly to express, it—we 
one in our inward life. Let an anatomist 
place his éar upon the breast’ of ‘an gan 
hive or black of red; and lieshears t 
ations, the reverberation, the mystic _ 
murs.all the same. So let any man, place 
his ear to any Christian heart, be he whom 


pert manlood of ‘our Lord and: Savioor ' 


he may or where he may, he will find that’ heat 


that heart ‘beats: just: exactly as; poem we 
dées:: We have the same:love.of God, the 

seme adoring gratitude. bpatian, super 
ence isjust the same. iere do w 

fitting i peep of the inward exercises’6f’ 
the heart?’ ‘You know: what’ David } a 
His penitential psalms are the, was 
every br beart,, The. me 

this unio! ty petween Vorlstiite 5 at wher: 
ever ee é seem to ‘be two 
each ot 


Imust, bs hearers ture to soe other a oa 


this subject. . It. is the relation of manasa | 
pes eck which leads re tie BB = me 4 
into the various differen f associa-“ 


tion—the family, the Slee’ sieatidiees nasd 
tion. So it is ineviteble from:the.yery influ- 
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say, Without dwelling on ‘these topics, » thiait-| 
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united 86 ast thake One | ipoty ota 
— of Christian communion ae helen 


by: Obrist., phi pant 
er mend ore for ‘oil union an cate | 
munion than Chi: bite ads to enter 


oe sama =n is the reason, my oe dee 
ae why-we are one communion. | (I 
also,say. that the visible church is one, 
fom being subject to the sare tribunal— 
tat is, the Word ‘of: Gods and’ there is ‘a: 
sede that we all bow to the church asa) 
be soa Of sagyne x snetoreh Ti ae 
evers . who, spea e . same 
should be no tore intimately Tnited than: 
those afar off Who speak différent’ torigues: 
There is no reproach to mystical unity: that 
there: shoald ;be an Episcopal.CQburch, in 
“Great. Britain. and .one in, this count 
pogh partially independent from e 
But on account of the’ imperfection | 
of Of oer omy be sey ey wren 
opinion between evers im; i 
that all Christians should be pets 4 the 
same organization. It is better, therefore, 
that they should separate and constitute 
different denominational churches than ‘that: 
there should: be:.one. heaving, conflicting 
mass of men, and not a church. 

‘What isthe duty of these denoming; atonal | | 
churches of The Church? Just recogni- 
tion, ““fApplause.] - ‘Tf we ‘are ‘bound to 
recognize Christ, as Christians we are bound 
to:recognize theChurch as achurch; and, 
as we cennot alter the definition of a Chris- 
tian so as to exclude any who feally 
deserve that name, so no one bas the right 
to alter the definition of the Church eo a8 
to exclude any organi body of Chris-. 
tians in whose persons Christ dwells. The 
Christian is.a man united with Christ by 
the indwelling of-his Holy Spirit. The 
Church is'a body of such men,-really such, 
and by credible profession such, who are 
organized for the worship of Christ and 


’ the .diffusion of his, gospel. That is a 


citirch. I don’t see how you can alter that. 
It seems to be the scriptural idea of the 

Church, and, therefore, wherever there is 
an organized body. of credible, professing 
Christians, organized for church purposes, 
there they bave'a right to ‘be recognized by 
every other denominational ‘church’ as & 
mana ‘There rie sarees : Dieter 

munion as the 

tolic Church, . LepP who was a member of 
the Church of Jerusalem was’ thembér of 


the Church of Antioch and of Rome. And 


then it is involved in the recognition, of de- | 
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er . of them ou T as va 
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t of God, as one great sacramental host, . 


Address he eliyeia feiindh b. bi," 
Dean of Canterbury. 
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| this Alliance upon the subject of Chris |! 
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Now, in what does this 
it consistin 1 Gollecmiin, ia, th in, op a 


rl om: of asettled formula of doctrine — 


for us'by others, or even in our speaking and 
believing all of. us exactly the same ‘thing? 
boldly at the facts, and, putting 


Let.us 
aside for the present the . consideration of. 
what Ought {0 be, lét us examine what 


really is. We-find; then, the great Chiris-‘ 


tian. comineni divided up into many “op- 
posing sects. -There isnot a doctrine which 
"| Continued on Page 1266.} 
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A specialty for SORE THROAT, the 


Curbotie Acid of ’ 


which’ the Troches are ih part composed acting asa 
RALING AGENT, nd curing all forms ‘of ticenatsn anil’ 
raviauip vartaces of Wie nevus ahd epletott, : 


A specialty for hoarseness, the CLEANSING power ofthe | 


oy | 


Carbolte Acid tending to expel all’ collections and forma- 


tions! of'mucous matter, plilegm;, etc.,' 


And restoring a | 


healthy action to the:sensitiye and delicate organs of the 


throat and windpipe. 
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Ayer Cathartie Pills, 


For all the Purposes of a 


Dic caren eco, a Mass., 


"Bractical and Analytical Ohemlats. 
1 doth Se ate ‘DavGdisTs AND DRALERS IN 





NA IX Tis 





'| The peculiar properties of Carbolie Acid in preventing 


infection and contagion ‘have long been known, and 
EDEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 
asa: preventive in cases of Smaut Pox, VARIOLOID, vic., 


eto. 


— 


Amedialty for common colds, coughs tnd all dsor 


@ersofthe throat, chest, and lungs, 


Price %5 cents pet box ttl op Ortidehtns Senta: 


where, 


JOHN F. HENRY, OURRAN & 00.,.. 


Sole Proprietor, Nb. 8 GottexePtace, New York. 





GREAT REDUCTION. 
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=| TEAS AND COFFEES. 


| Increased Meciiee to Club Organizers, 


‘New Price-1 
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DR. C. M'LANE'S. 
«oat Celebrated “American. 2 


‘Wor: SPECIFIC 
VERMIFUGE, 


: —+ eo ——_ 


‘SYMPTOMS. OF WORMS. 


TE ven countenance is “pale ‘and leaden- 
A colored, with occasional ‘flushes, 6r a 
¢i reumscribed spot on one or both ‘cheeks; 





the eyes become dull ;.the pupils dilate; 


an azure semicircle runs along the lowér 
eye-lid; ‘the nose is irritated, swells, and 
somewimes bleeds ; a swelling of the” upper 
| sepa et headache, ‘with’ jhammiing 
ier throbbing of the ears; an unusual se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue ; 
! breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite ivariable, sometities' voraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation of the sto- 
|Machx at others; -entirely goney fleeting 
pains in_the -stomach;-occasional nausea - 
and vomiting ; ;violent: Pais throughout 
the abdomen ; bowels irregular, at fimes 
‘| costives stools slimy ; ‘not unfrequently ; 
tinged. with blood; belly swollen-:and 
i hard} urine tarbid ; respiration’ Occasion: 
cally. ‘difficalt; and .accuinpanied by hic., 
@ough ;..cough sometimes-dry and :conval- 
isive} uneasy and disturbed ‘sléep,' “with-* 
gtinding.of the teeth; temper variable, 
but generally irritable, &e. > 
..»Whénever the above, s symptoms. are 
found to exist, 


{ 


i ‘Wilt caitaialy effect a cure 


~ The: universal. success. which has ate: 


| tended the administration of this Prepa-_ 
ib] traitioh has ‘been stich as. to warrant.us in, 
r ipledging ourselves.to the public: to -- 


-RETURN THE MONEY. 

‘in. ini instanice whereit shobld-prove in- 
3‘ pro the symptoms at. 
Soa sickness of the child oradult 

ke: warrant the” supposition of wornts 


,| |being the cause.” In all cases the Medi- 
icine ‘to be given, IN, STRICT | ACCORDANCE | 


|Win THE 3 DIRECTIONS, 
“We pledge ourselyes t to the public, that’ 


‘Dr © M' Lane's: Verinifuge: 


‘DOES ‘NOT. CONTAIN: MERCURY 
Lygar acazens and oo a poetry ml 


\in: ‘any form 5; and that it. i¢am innocent pre- 


‘paration, not capable of doing the slight- 
est iniury to the most tender ene wn 


Address all orders to 


' FLEMING BROS., Perribvida, Pa. 


P.8. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others than 

Fleming. on. nay well to write. their orders diativos}y, 
C. M’Lane’s, prepared by Fleming 
po i Pisssbeighs Pa. » To those wishing to'give them & 
trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to any part.of 
‘the United Sta tated, one box of Hi Is for twelve three-cent 

postage stamps, or one. ermifuge fe ‘ 
thrée-cent ‘stamps; All orders from Canada pay bene 

waa te by twenty cepta extra, 

For sale by Druggists and Country Store Komen 


Hallet, Davis &Co. 





| 272 WASHINGTON ST.; BOSTON, 


Grand, Square, and Upright Piano- 
Forte: Makers. 
49 PREMIUMS AWARDED. 


from A.W. Gottschaig, 
COURT ORGANIST GRAND DUKE OP SAXONY. 
“Messrs. HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’s Piano is 8 com- 
plete . ‘The first authority for all piano- 
forte players, Dk. FRANZ Liszt, expresse@ himself 
in the very highest terms, both orally and in writing.” 


AGmvrs +-T. 8. BERRY & CO., 789 Broadway, N. ¥. 





W.R. PHELPS & CO., 927 Chestnut st,, Phil, 
W, W. KIMBALL, cor. State.and Adams 
sts., Chicago. 


BOYNTON’S 


s Improved. Gas-Tight” Brick-Set, and 
Portable “ Salamander’? Furnaces 
"; for, Anthracite or Bituminous _ 


1 





Coal, 
(They are the inost POWERFUL and DURABLE for 


DWELLINGS, OHUHOHDS, SCHOOLS, ETO.’ 
Also” >“ @ur Favorite’ Elevated Oven Range, 


OVERS ont HOT CLOSET, 
ee best Range sold. 
(ERASING, Coanebes Ds be LAUNDRY SrovEs 


manufactured by 
RICHARDSON, BOXNTON & CO,, 
and 234 Water st., N. ¥. 
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- gaat both mnutmtoationd for the@atoriaXh ry, 
News, and Misce!laneous | Columns of this journal 
should bg nddressea to The Edirer of The Indee 
pendent, P.-O, Box 2787. 
comniunicati for the Comm peg. | 
ambi the Commercial Editor; gh othssthels m- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers 10 
Henry C. Bowen, Box '2787. 
aT No‘natice chin bortaken of shonyijous, Foming- |} 
ions. ‘Whatever {3 intendéd ‘Tor4#sertion adst 
be authenticated by the name and address or she 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
gugranty of goed faith, ) t rg ae 
"TE We do not hota tect teipluituie” “lor any 
views or opinions expressed in the sommuntchifopa 
of our correspondents. 
ce a Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
re returned unless accompanied’ by a stamped and 


serv. 
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Frona-Life (poem). Lucy Lare Larcom.... antees Sig caeeille 12349 
ts Bulting alwhys in Order? James ‘Freeman 7 

)) (Olarke? D.Di. . 
cn, the Rocky, Headland. The Rev.Jahn we ‘Chad, 

AWE. ops cpercessecrecsetecessegqeesessvegan oevwgdeeons 80 
Mistaking the Product for the Getibtontig Power. . 

~) Wiliam Lloy?;Gorrison. . = 4 {LSD 
Nehemiah,t the: Model Mayor. ‘The. Rew, George Mo 

Boynton. emenpcecce onoceccgncsdhccocepoetyccthessatins 
Av Austratian Swamp (poem). Tohn Boyle OReilly. ta 
The Mormon Q j , FT Si by DIDii 2. 
The Night Before (poem). Kate Putnam Osgood. » ima 
Benevolent Bequests. Charles 'F. Wingate. :57.0.0.5 
The Rabbi’s Lesson (poem)o) Rese Terry Cooke. . Ss 
ba ‘eleal of Pak pe} Liverpool, ., ), deane fies ‘. a ag 
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Nai beth dos durped recent 
Tar BY muRescae ADrI om Ap 
BbirsHiAtS! the “Erbhgeleat Ammncey The 

Philosopiiy? of) Fates} Whe? Combitihion 6f>! iq 


BalQGS,,. gs ss-acar ener warpage WH eee Ss gach, 1265 
Eprromad Nobel...) LL ZIT tee 1268 


COMMERCE S| BRYA NCIAL; ; PP. AND GAR- 


DEN. ce -cbescessvcesesposssoesspapevees 2 ag 
THE pARaeLIOAT: ALLrANor” 


Wierrden the’ weeting of the Ahienee, 
Will leave after it aby great lasting result i 
is, as yet, difficult to determine; but. ‘simply 
aa a nieeting it is a superb success. Two 
vesicles of mist may havé tlefr little eléc] 
trical attractions; but not till you fil the. 
heavens with’ them wifi’ ‘theit ‘ifghtntags’ 
startle the-sky and, may be, cleanse the ‘aif! 
and fructify theearth, While we'trust' that’ 
permanent bealthfubresults may follow from 
the great meeting, this, at least,is assured, 
that the electric, current of Christian’ aym- 
pathy has gathered force with the gathering 
crowds, lightening them with the swift en-: 
enthusiasm of a common hope and worship." 

We are sure that our readers will. be glad: 
to have us vield much of our space to these.’ 
meetings. It is impossible to give full re-* 
ports of all the addresses. Not even the greats 
dailies can do it, much less a peed ape « 
but-we' print to-day pearly Verb eports: | 
of the mote Important addresses” o' arate 
day, Friday, and;Satardey.. And for..these-| 
we acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
Fiévunhe and Times, ckpecialiy) ithe former; | 
whose enterprise anticipates the tardy week- 
ly papers. How hopefal is tlie popular in- 
terest inscligious movements to syhich the 
best portion of our secular press ‘go! baad 
somely responds, when we recall the time, 
not so long ago, when our late-yenerated 
associate, Dr. Joshua Leavitt, first reported: 
for the Zvangelist the sessions of the Generai 
Assembly which divided the Presbyterian 
bedy,- with a marvel of fullness which inau-. 
gurated a new era in editorial enterprise. 

But that was the cra of divisions among 
brethren. Ours is the happier era of peace; 
happier if it be not also the era of intellect- 
ual stagnation. It is no satisfaction to us 
to see the public look with tneowcerd-apon 
those discussions which ‘would seltle “theo- 
Jogiéal and metaphysical ‘truth.’ ‘Better ‘a’ 
little more life, even if it develops ‘here and 
there somewhat more of dogmatism atid in- 
tolerance; But best of ali—and this is the : 
spirit of our age—ig it to discuss with the in- 
tensest fervor the great principles,.of our 4 
faith, and then to clasp hands in ‘one proth- 
erly aseription of united praise to Him.who 
has made us to differ, but who has yet made 
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| gail tangible fruiis Of thi’ petcsy tie, 
| Ailiance. It is not a lewisiitive “dssembly.” 
It represents tor Scctésiast cat body. It re- 
| ceives,.no delegates. from Associatiop, Con; 
Vefition, orConferetice!: But it will Pete: 
possible for brethren’ of "Gifferent nemes: to: 
sm together in this way ‘and.then “ailfers || 
ste 
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jand hay, "es ery tha 
Baptist@ Wii wath re ac- 


tive in Scandi 


, |i are they raialy. em he td hope 


that after the mutt aaages ere of 
each other's Chrsiah’ hhfatter their differ- 


|| exertett ithat- shall diminishitheadisgeacy! ul 

disi ion | Chaistis Ir 
rad) ae our was WARD 

1a discredit to ats dounder ?) p 4 

| But, afte nl;“thie vast {eR nce can 

do is to talk and to express the unity of 

‘the CUUFCh: “* WW6 ate refoicdd? thts Tak fo 
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=e and aunts has become, in 


(CHMMRRUP MTR Betgntals theta Yole 


om infidenbs SAWS nb tion aba ticera lat 


‘educates, it preaches,cifedopis our Sunday- 
schédh; it inat, | i it ae 


imore, and. moré'the esecy ial Rahedt al 
lessrand less: 


jand, d, without dexty oat 
«| |divisive clements of, ey ae gente wid: tai 


wea far a8 oe pe. CS SFy i 


a ie Og genes 
|delopment of tee SOmDEr 
what akin to vee which is going on inithe | 


oe eat RTI 


emphasiz@ iad Sete maf ff 
| The foreign delega ton. is H ae but 
not ‘particularly: stz Bi. ef 18 the-] 


‘most celebrated among. their - ‘aif the chief 
‘of Germas theologians. Pastor ‘Fisoh. i, 2,3 
fine! representative’ of French “Protestants,” 
though.we.aro sorry. not to,see some others" 
(here °whidse  ‘nidihes” are? perhaps~*detter 
kifotpn, «Phe Desh Of Canterbury is high 
officiat-and-a worthy representative of the | 
‘ong larch. pies ghtoni VP 
‘key, ond wcoor 4bidubd ig mentbf b 
at home; but yet the representation from 
Great Britain is, not all that we wish it 
might, have been. rom our own. coun. | 
try... there is nothing further to. ‘desire, | 
unless it be—the. impossible, as..yet-rtbat.. 
suitable recognition-had been made of 
a body of, Christians. among us. to which 
our American:-Zion refuses fellowship. 
Why the »Alliance’: should: welcome:. the: 
Englishman Joseph Parker and: reject: thed 
American A. H. Chapin we cannot under-‘; 
stand. Indeed, no defense is offered. } 
But as we write the Alliance is proceeding ; 
to the weightiest discussion of its session—., 
that of the relation of Christianity. to: un 


able to present the papers on rationalism,” 
pantheism, and scientific. infidelity, offered 
by Drs. Zimmermann, Christlieb, and Van.; 
Oosterzee from. the Continent, Professox 
Leathes of England, and Drs. MaVeangn 
Dawson, and Guyot of Amerida. LOY, 
—— ee - 
Tun Jewtsh Messeiiger® approves; of sthe tax- 





ation of church ‘property,’ Jews 

pay in proportion to their n mb6rs, more 
dnvested in honsc§ . hip? i, fis) 

viePean ® any otherreligions: I there not 


y." 

force in the Messenger’s way of putting’ it? 
: “Weare prepared to accept the logieal con- 
clusion that church property should no Jonger | 
be orem pt, from taxation, If a few onthe. | 
poopie. ons ose to build a place of * pire m } 
the -Avenne, why should thecity lose “ 
income hhereratore derived from the taxation of 

the lots th sn een emenpn There. is: no 9 tops tety. 
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9 o {| much to hope thatséme 4nfiuence may be 


belicf. We trust that next week we'shall be | 
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, aod? asbast oF —Twoq lemisat% the 
| Tienes one’ wet erial feathre attendatl nidatit® 
sion atl patie eee from. ‘Whatever 
cause, and relatin g.10.¥, hatever, subject; and, 
‘thats; t0o, : whether: merchants; : meg sone J 


Hageemncacttens workingme ty Hers *) | 
fors,’ Hiya Ag ‘OF A ej 
shies fs; thereol,,. very nek 


on fear; ne itt on EY Sy Nahas 
‘escd in ‘the mind’) Wiel a large mumnbe?> 
ior " persond” “share fh a Ycdn.iign | fer it're" 
‘speck, to ap. apprehended, npd.common dann, 
iget, whether;the danger: be: beal’ ——— 
‘imaginaty, then! we have’ spanie;4 
udtfl the feiir syeiges Some mnie 
‘themselves, very. apcedily,, and, du,vorye., bas 
‘little harm, while; nobhets continue for dads: 
\ittmay ‘be for weeks, and: wort: out aw find? 
hte’ tiniount Of gril, ha 8 gest “~ 
, Monetary, panics, 0%); panics sprit, g.UP. 
a the walker of business.and affecting anor: 
w theinicredit and elit’ relation’ oct 
ef Fe fic’ exteption "to the ‘get ‘s me 
tign.ahoye given, Let creditors pein 
come-possessed: with the idea,tbat paid 2 
‘class: will mot/be able to pap whint they"owe 1) 
nid "they ite ‘at’ Ones ina’ painid, Tie | | 
I, hehehe Fintan. to there, ally 
eveals itself in and .generehs 
ffart tei Cellet debtayrand> this effortsis 104 
ooner made than the whole! debtor ‘cl aid 
igo, in. a panfo,,. ‘Phe e clas ig fu a, panic } 
ver, possible Se lg the osbes, reise 
qual: anic about the means of 
The'ond clis# Want! td get thelr nto raat 


thd other class is,sorely, pressed for money. 4 ‘nes 
Business is sp.largely,a matter of-creditjand ¢ | 


soanueb ofzit pespeci 
anil Hatikets are" er ete 
the, piindtile, “BF, dein le "iantiee ta ip 
the moment; ion as » (Detheen 
debtors! sand seveditors>!is!) aalean wud 4 | Phe 
| feat’ faces itd’ place the “conjniihijty "32: 
thrown. idty a, Babic. sol aa 

I Jota nia egeuenat 


seat ahbanerand 








they. generally do, apsda 
ble for money. Debtors want moneyid 

wi hi Pp ts, 

Pints eukeuprocine news Be 

meas atthe. to a; standstill for the moment. 


7 have money dare not len? it, for’ | ieee 


fear Of losing it; and thode who heéd ‘it Crit 
| belts it,’ ue The x yan ti tie is 10, the 
Btate of, blocka 

ofsmoney raaehe ie a emia erat 
ply Detause' credit arf confidence, ‘whith is 
i minty! Basis, are gone. 5 sonality Staats 


291g Viki vig og 


This eondition,so een all busis< India. 


ness patiies! hid indeed 
rae ort them, ‘Has ver shipment tao snes 


kind ofmauey. Lae | Gald.andsil,.4 
veras the standard of values; foray noguared 
anty’ agatnst: panics?’ Paper money; ‘wheer'4 
redeemable ‘or ‘isredeemable, eannot ibiafti:’ 
bly. .protect,. the, community against. their: 
occurrence: « The'.trutb ds, :they: belong ‘to: 
himhat'natare considered fi relation to the, | 
methods in which men ‘do’ ‘Business, ‘As. 
long.as.the. credit system - lasts, and that, 
too, under every monetary systeriwhich it: 
is possible to’devise, there will be these'sude 
den explosions and upheavals in’ the walks | 
of. business and trade. Human mature has, 
never been: sufficiently wise to avoid: them! 
and probably never will be. In thig teapect 
the thing that lath been is the thing that | 
will be, recurring at “periods rae re- | 


mote nigel PreC ite give) he ii 


posing.c 
That which ve needed to prevent a bus- 
ingss Pauicuvkem premObitory signs indicate) 
its approach, or to arrest it when it is 
actually upon the People, ‘is to shpply in |. 


Buflicient quantity that »yhich all want-- 
MONEY. The best logic al the only logic 


for the occasion ‘igamoney— Mmething that 
will pay debts; and sesseyy 
itor ¢lass. If the .Unio n Tenst Comp y 


and the two or. three banking: fitiis, that 
failed in. the retetit.: ctisis could hayé gbmn- 
mufided “money “in! qu 
Inget ‘thé “claims ‘of their. depc 
would: have been no panic in this city, or, ait 
most, it woull;have been confined ‘to. atdck: 
_¢pecula to Ts “Their: faitures “spread: the 
“glacm; ¢ sad af one: ‘time'throatened: to | ‘over-. 
{viele d thewhele ira inve. rpeneral:| 
P vas 
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\iféns:" By so’ doing they will enable debtom: 
Siesat the demantls upon them, and in thie” 
way vestore confidence to the creditor Class, | 
| Which Tian 6 Badia’ ved panic, to, aN end, | 


ik seit hie anything in” babktig laws 
hyfoxbid it; or, make, it, impracticghs 


‘is dimautially wicious.: Excellent as: our Na. 
‘tional Banking ‘Law is in'its ¢enerab Outline, 

‘it,’ “nevertheless, contains some scrious dé: 

‘fects, -of . detail. ‘The, Alegal-tender. reserve . 
‘requirement and the restriction. of bank nig. 
jchlation toa fixed’ and utiyichiing volume, 
late the ‘mpst prominent of these defers, 

and these Congress should lose uo time j in. 
‘rémoving. «The: decent, panic has shown, 
‘that these ‘two provisions: cripple the bank 
apie ‘impair heir j power to ‘aid’ the people! 

just when; monetary, reliel is most needed, ” 


| dowd om TOK hy 
"ti GoaneunToN oF earxra| 


1) "No works? in the Apost Apostles’ Creed, haya” a. 
| ore sound than those which we, have 

pitt at'the head of these lines: » Tey express 
a, faith Syhich “is yet too iucti d hope ana” 
itoo jistle an expieeicn, the" burial. of an. 
‘mostties among brethren,;and their janticl-, 

pation here 6n earth of their unity in the life: 
| hala fg »jMor, if the sajnits By ‘wrod 
names we too dften call our. little sects arg) 
finclinrmony> above, why: cannot we, their, 
wie] aiyeiples; be one hereon earth?! We shall) 
ibg Gud there ; we Le’ be ahd #49’ Be one ° 





sei 9197 as 
Oatwof peapebte our Baptist ‘prethren, the, 
frigtittn "AMliahéb ‘Wisely! declined to: cele! 
isle seiher "tHe ‘ord ene H Yee” 

¢ communion of euin(a’ but it's were., 

too 0 mich to expect that the Sabbath oa, 
8 many of our’ churches regularly 
rise AN Hh Me ie Wetaits" Stinger would ivy Bel" 
INever has.a more. ‘remparka alg”: 

boseice:tdew xplohwalid in this|oountamibaa 
ibHb ate’ Pronger ord r 


he eye 
ee Esa ua naost 


sported ny ony ten 





{t Dear, Of Canterbur; 
> Bayo Stet ne a Angus, of the, 
mptist Chuarch,;: Bishop de. Rcbwelita. of, 
tHe Moravidn ‘Churoh ; Dr. ‘Prochet;Wulden» 
int Of Tealy ; wid 3 Me, ‘Shesbadti, the Brit 
min eonrrarh of, the Free Churgh ‘Mission tn 


1 9d} +i aidT [| .sanriqa 


it i bat two weeks, “we believe, ‘since he 
hnrehman~ yhitch,' probably. better repre!” 
pis the: ordinary, ¢hurchmanehip, of ‘its., 
denomination than any other .paper—pre-: 
setited ‘at’ ateument ‘showing ‘why °thé” 


piSeopal, Body, in this’ fo thust “Keep” 
loof..from, the Evangelical 
substance:of it was:that ours. ig ‘The;Church ; 
and that Fie Churclits sufficient ‘of itselé to!’ 
express | all the Christian semiments ‘of ‘its 
members. We,are glad that Bishop. Bedell 
and President Potter: have. taken a broader 
wiew of church-fellowsbip, as indicated’ by 
their part in the mectipgs of the Alliances | 
but. their rebuke has nota tithe of the, em- 
phatic:force of the action of one ‘of. the 
highest Gignitaries of the Anglican ‘Church, ' 
who comes with a letter of broad fellowship * 
froii his intimate friend, the primate of 
England, and who took a leading part fo. 
cédlebratingthe communion in a Presbyterian 
chttch, ‘sitting in ordinary attire among 
those whom too many of his communion in 
this country look upon only as schismatics. 
They willeay:.‘‘ Do you, Very Reverend 
Dean of Canterbury, believe or do you not 
belfeve that ‘there has descended through 
apostolic. succession an episcopal authority 
which-only can ordain priests and elders, in 
the Christian Oburch ? ? If-you believe thus, 
by, what right do you recognize as fellow 
priests in. the .most holy sacrament of the 
Church unordained Presbyterian and “Bap- 
tist schisinatics ? If you do not so believe, 
why do you maintain your connection with 
a church whose exclusive claims are based 
only*on this. apostolic succession?” , Tho. 
’ dilémina, We imagine, will not seem inex: 
F trigable. to bis Christian heart. “Ho will 


pe, Beret ‘gin my th mm 


| gay, with justice; “The Church’ ‘of En. 
} glad: is» not’ based on 8 doubtful, suc, 
be mi’ rc manual imposition, but on: the 
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Shurch can take away, to recognize in any 
Christian’ service: those whom ‘thevarious 
churches have recognized. “1 would “spurt 
the dogma if it coutradicted the. essential | 
anity and the fellowship of: the Church ot 
Christ.” Such would be his easy answer, 
technically correct and correct in its Chris- 
tian spirit. Now, let the Evangelical, Epis- 
copalians of this country take courage: Let 
them assert and practice their rights of 
liberality and claim only to be the equals’ ‘of 
their brethren of other names, ,, ._ 

A similar rebuke, given by Dr,; Angus, 
will be heeded; ‘we hope, by’ his Baptist 
brethren. But we will not trust: ourselves | 
now to speak further of it, lest-our comment, | 
might be more. divisive |than our silence: 
For we would have this the week: of peace 
on earth, good will to men. 


Editorial Hates. 


Wno was the originator of the’ World's 
Christian Alliance we will not. decide. It has | 
been ¢laimed for Dr. Bacon, Others, will have. | 
jt that;Dr: Cox Was the man; but :perhaps the |, 
dest evidence is in favor‘of: Dr.: William Patton.) 
The Advaneo cives considerable evidenve'to this 
effect, the substance of which is’ this: ‘Dr. 
Patton, thén pastor of the Spring-streét Presby- 
terian church, New York, in a letter to the Rev, 


John Angell James, of Birmingham, England, 
dated March 28th, 1848, after. stating the, as- 
sumptions and actinit of ase pers oa Pre- 
latists, said : 


«Tt ap ppears to me. that a time cana ‘et 
distant when it will be m Weereat 
éonvention of bay gm front’ ‘al Evangelicat: 
churches, to mect in London, forthe purpose’ 
of setting forth the great essential tenths: in: 
which they ‘are agreed; I‘know/of. no object’ 
which would awaken deeper.interes}, than such , 
aconvention.; It would command eel | 
a of come of our strongest mén- 

Pe paw denominations; and the result 
would be 4 statement “of views whieli’ would 
have thé most blessed effect. Such aninvitation : 
should, with propricty; come from your side of 
the water. ‘The ‘document; salina tins meet. | 

ing should be weit adyawn: vp, se setting. 
fons the object, of the, conven 
a standard against papal ang 
gance and assumption aid phi 
great essential doctrliivs id. hela ft ort 
mon by all consistent Protestants) “Pecatari-’ 
ties of church ‘order to be ‘excinded. a 
correspondence with! Dr. Chalmers, Dr.> 








4 


law, and others o Sotiond mie ee oes 
amo) t- 
tans, and other ipeeninaeaen te jam at 
Rev. Mr.’ James added this letter: im the! Ap- 
pendix td his Essay on Union, published! in a 
volume ‘with Kindred’ ‘essays’ “by “Clalmers,’ 
Wardlaw, Canilish, and ‘others! Speaking® of 
Dr. Patton’s letter, Mr. James says: ‘* Here, 
then, is the scheme, a general, Protestant con- 
vention, not for, amalgamating (all. Christian, | 
bodies; but nniting them. for the:;defense: of 
their common Protestantism:”) ‘Dr: Massievand 
’ Dr. King, of Glasgow, both give Dr. Pi the 
credit of being’ the ‘originatof of! the plan. te 
such he was recognized in a public address by. 
Mr. James at the first meeting of thé Alliance in | 
London, Itis indicative of the, changes that, 
have taken place since then that now the anti-., 
Romanist phase of the Alliance) RaeeR to 
deits prominent feature. 0” 9" ° 


v 
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WE do not suppose that “ New School’ Pres- 
byterians, as they used to be called, forming 
nearly one-half of the ministry and meitibership’ 
of the Reunited Prosbyterlan, Church, and in 
general represented as,to. their theological 
opinions .by such men asRev. Albert) Barnes, 
Drs. Beman, Duffield, Brainerd, etc.; and not by 
stich writers as Dre: Hodge and Shedd, have 
undergone any real’ change of sentiment by 
their union with “Old School” Presbyterians. 
The two classes haye simply. come together, 
each. retaining its own distinctive views. , These 
views, too, are as really diverse as they ever 
were. ‘They may consent to mutual toleration, 
since the days’ of heresy-huhting have passed 
away ; ; yet they are by no means identical views. 
What, then, has become of “ New School’ 'the- 
ology in its utferance and propagation? Where 
are the Presbyterian, papers that affirm its 
existence or speak its sentiments ?. Where are 
the Presbyterian theological seminaries; that 
teach it? There is no: difficulty “in answering 
these qucstions in respect’ to “* Old’ School”: 
theology. ‘Princeton answers: It'is here: The 
Union Theological Seminary of this city an-' 
swers: It is here, The Northwestern The- 
ological Seminary ..answers:, It 4s here. 
The’ Allegheny | Seminary answers: It is 
here. The Interior says it'ishere. The Presby- 
trian says it ishere. The propagandist and 
institutional machinery of the Reunited Chureh 
—the machinery for making ministers and‘form- 
ing church sentiment—is characteristi 
“Qld School” in its distinctive type, as any 
One Would aes by looking over the exchange, 
Papers that are every week laid upon onr desk.: 

He wonld search in vain for any auch expres} 
sion of “New School” ' Brea! utter: 


DFP OP-9N9 eld wt mls 9 Yop supptession 
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on the other could hardly fail to attrac 
notice: This ts'the result which we. 

tout Mkely ‘to ‘ensue when’ ‘the “ut eal 

formed.’ geal that the. “ Old Sctiool’”, 

| would, wield er. of the. Church, in, 
favor of, :‘ Old Se ol” theology,.and, hence, 
are not at all.disappointed.. The Lreshyterian! 
seems in rather ib humor if 2 New! School’) 
Presbyterian, who has ophifons which he still’ 
Holds, ‘ventures to express thiem in ‘the hearing 
of the! Renieral” public.’ We ‘suppose tliat, it 
would 'be ‘all right it the opinions came from 
thé other side... Free; utterance, for, “Old 
School?’ theology,and modest silence for * New: 
School” theology seem:.to:;be: the: sort ‘of dist 
| pensation which The Presbyterian: faneies..'' We 
, believe’ in free’ utterance’ for both, wiifle’ de: 
eidedly preferring the latter to the former.” We’ 
see no reason why “New School” men should 
gag themselves or stifle their honest ‘conyictions, 
| lest they may ‘be herent with ioe “s mandy for, 
| controversy. +h ' 29 
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Wiuthe Chrletacetinghter) tstehi was £0 ths 
dignant at our’ charping’ Unitarianiéwith athe-' 
ism, hotice thatthe Liberal’ Christian does not 
deny thet Mr. Frothtogham and Mr, Longtet- 
low are, Unitarians, an d_ does ‘Dot, seem to, re-, 
| gard the belief in A personal, God. As an éssen- 
tial part of the Unitariqn faith. [t says: 

“For ourselves, we liave never been’ able 'to” 
separate the idea of pérsonality or individuel- 
ity from that of:co: nce; but we: 
have never, felt the; mee of limiting: or de-, 


fining, that,, Hess 0 
apie incanable of en eneaoig the ow Tota oe 
of God as a. 


man: Ete we Sede wall nd how those 


well aihaei 
sesetoubaibe to this tadefined, spiritual con- 


ception should say, An-impersonal God is to 
us simply no God,’ or‘ The practiesl difference . 
pity anthem vod Pasar vant 4s.one thet, we 

palee upab sstate- 


aaa pate ian acca, won ” 


Notice thatto: the:spprebension:fithe Liberal. 
| ares issufficient to allow's God ‘who has : 
“‘personiiity,”» but not vonsolous »/iutelli- 
igence”; 
not kiidw' that’ he is himself, anf no! ee ‘not 
know, b syn thing else, We say’ distincly “that 
‘such a.God is, no, , God, We know nothing of, 
'God’s intellectual or.:moral nature, but from, 





‘able; and dois’ such’ God Tt is ‘using 
or ration et Whiéti ‘Sohn’ stadt 
once told that in hfs Rig ate 
peat God might differ , pal ff 
“Till call no being. good wivo, ia not. whs 
mean by good when I apply that word to a 
fettow-men.:: I will: not worship ‘any: sn¢h be: 
ing jada if he shall ‘send ame to Hell: for not: 
worstiping him, to HALE willgo.” The prin’ 
ciple holds just as true of ‘thé inteNectnat as’ of: 
the moral substratum of the Godhead.” It God 
is 80 different. from, ns 1 or ‘intelléctually, 
that our attributes do not, teach... us. to.appre- 
hend hiok; then for. ns there | isno God ;:and all 
worship of a God who vhas: not ‘ conscious: ihe: 
telligence” enough to love us.aid answer us ie: 
either 2 pretense ora delusion.” ann 
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‘THe Noxth, Philadelphia: aptst Association 
has voted to send to the presidgnt of the Penn-. 
sylvania Constitutional Convention the follow-,, 
ing resolution: ©. 

' PF poe That this Association, fn scent 
mvarying an ‘practice of 

the ae rutation, recor av abedinte seuigione| 

tachment to le..0' in U8 | 

liberty. We hold. that the civil 

W é 





This Assoctation fatrly represents the ‘entire’ 


Northern: and Southern Methodists, persist fn 
living apart, in the, United States. It expresses, 
not):merely their old attachment to.‘ ab-,. 
solute’ religious: liberty,” but their . accept- 
ance of our application of that: principle to:ec- | 

clesidstical exemption from taxation, And we’ 
may say that our Christian churéles geverally 
will not wait for their opporents to wrest from. 
them their questionable privileges. “We Evangel- 

ical Christians are the first to see that, exemption 
from taxation for our churches,is .in principle, 
nothing but'the taxation of the 'public to sup-! 
port out churches, and we ask the state, as the: 
Baptist churches of Philadelphia ask the consti. 

tution makers of Pennsylvania, to take back its 
gratuities. It is a new, thing under the sun, a 
corporation petitioning to be taxed, Dat, that is 
the position of this resolution, and that is our 


Wiirese ‘We will pay the expense and all the 


acinar See rayne BS Batam 

og sorted meme tre > -d 
stint. cai of ae ce | 
ic¢ on, informs the pt lic that: the 
Commission, with the approval of the Presi- 
| dent, have grouped the: states and territories 
to Ave. disilnase bo deslenabat 8-020 
Tnceach: one of, these dia } 


tine ¥ oh worried osntaehom omy 
joa jay MWiOW VION IO fini “pet 











'w God! who’ is ‘himsél®’ but who' does ’ 


A man'- with. individuality, :but; 
\without» conscious intelligence: is inconceiv~/ 
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riecnrar 
airect of tidireet tor 


‘| @emption, of, either until it, is exchange- 


Baptist denomination—the largest, 86 long 4s | 









‘had for appointment in the Civil Service. 
| The opjéct of the ai Siu wean just , 
and fair selection from all parts of the country 
by ’b the places ‘of examination ‘as near 
as midy be to the applicants, while, for the basis’ 
of appointments, retaining the principle of” 
qualification and merit, as ascertained and test-" 
ed by competition. ‘The machinery for a work ' 
60 broad in its éxtent is’ necessarily somewhat 
complex} ft could not ‘be gotten into fall 
operation if & moment? ‘yet we trust : 
that before President ‘Grant completes 
his present, term .the, system . will be, 
80 thoroughly .established and.‘ so. wisely’: 
| Simplified in: its methods. of action that the 
“spoils theory.’?. of political and party patron- 
age in making appointments will be absolutely 
abolished throughout:‘the .entire country. If 
the President,can, accomplish this..one grand 
end, no sensible man, would feel any alarm. 
about ‘‘ Cesarism,’’ even. if the. people should; 
' think itbest to-elect him to the Presidency for~ 
| a thind teem! "Phe victory over a long-staridiig 
‘iniquity would be second only to his conquest 
‘of the Rebellton. 





A TRIBUNE cottespondent frof’ Washington” 
says that the President: ‘will wait until after the; 
election in this state before deciding upon the 
_snecessor of the late ,Chief-Justice Chase, and, 
‘that if the. election ‘indicates that Senator 
Conkling ican virtually dictate: the man who 
ishall ‘take ‘his {place in’ ‘the’ Senate of the’ 
United States he will: then, receive the nom: 
ination ‘for Chief-Jastice of’ ‘the Supreme 
,Court. | We have no idea that there is a word 


| iqymaking the appointment does not, imply, any., 


such purpose. It was, distinctly annouaced 
soon after:the death of Mr: (Chase that the’ va+ 
et would tiot-be filled until the’ mesting of 
gress, and’ this siificfently ‘accomnfs ‘for ’ 
ne deine” ‘As to Silie or Conkling, the Pres- 
ident, no; doubt, feels; his great personal ob- 
ligations to. him; ,yet,, the, office, of Chief- , 
Justiceship is not his to: bestow: tpon.sny mani 
in:payment of dach obligations.’ The honorable ' 
senator 4s already’ in his right plac’ aid he"had 
béttet be left ‘there. "Though a #ery respectiible | 
lawyer, hé hag. Won his chief latrels asa poli- | 
tician, , ‘The habits of his mind and the studies, 
of. his publie life. much better, fit him for the,, 
career of a sucecssfnl politician than for that of : 
a gicat jndge,¢specially for the highest judicial | 


lawyers than Senator Cotfkling ; ; and, moreover, | 
the office ‘should be gived'td no Tan ag x polft-| 
ical ‘reward ‘ot because he has! distinguished | 
himself as a great politician. Highly as we 
appreciate Senator Conkling, we do not, inks 
him the sper the: place, | 





dantentiainen: in: @ recent a on the’ 
paaiie; delivered in Cinclnnatt, glorifies what he 
ts! pleased’ ‘to’ reall“ republicad money,” by | 
which he means greenbacks and national bank-,’ 
notes. He. is right, in saying that, they.consti-;, 
tute the best paper currency which. thepountay, J 
ever had; yet-we think that is would have been | 

well. if the honorable: senator, while he was 
about‘it, had turned his attention to some of 
the defects Of our curren¢y system and pointed ' 
oot the ‘tnethods by which it may be- made 
better,’ Why heve two currencies issued under 
the, same antborits, both resting upon the ] 
credit. of, the Government and, both, equally 
000, except. as one is inferior to the other by” 
the'mers action of law?) Why go through the 4 
farce of a sham redemption of one form of cur.“ 
rency by ‘the other,’ when both are Promises to 
pay and when there is and can be no real re- 


able at par, for gold?. Why. impose the 


| keeping of a,legal-tender, reserve; upon: the 


banks, and then provide: by law that it shall 
not be used for tlie public relicf just whew it i 
we needed? Why restrict the issue of bank- 
sto a given volume, which’ cannot be in-. 
eebauea, however urgent, ‘may be the demand 
for them, thus. placing the, currency under a 
cast-iron rule that utterly destroys its elasticity 
or power to adapt its volume to the necessities 
pfbusiness? Why not let banking operate on 
the principle’ of freedom, by providing that 
banks may issue ag many notes as they choose 
adequately to guarantee? These are some 
questions in ‘respect to. what Senator Sherman 
calls republican money, that aro just now 
strongly.interesting .public . attention., We 
grant that the enrrency of the country is, on 
thé whole;' the’ best it ¢ver had; yét it can be 
made very much ‘better by’ removing some 
grave defects In‘ our National’ Banking Law. 
The experience of the ‘people, especially dur- 
ing the. recent, panic, shows that Congress 
should lose. no, time in reforming the system 
which underlies this {teepeptese monegs'? 
Cn 
‘tos New: Yorks: Tribune, whose | wisdom tn 
; respect to the resumption of specie pa: t 
consists‘in siniply saying that “thé: to're- 
rise bi 9 Cot, 


office'in’ the land: The°tountry has far abler:| 


1960. 





| ‘the President will not heed ths advice. Barely, 


mo sensible tin’ would wish to see Congress in 
‘sésdion some six weeks in advance of the regu- 

lar tine for its meeting simply to considér this 
ove qaestion. The question itself, though one 
jof great importance, will suffer no’ damage by 
ithe delay of a few weeks. We must at last get 
iback to gold and” silver'as’ thie standard of val- 
ué, and make the paper dollar the edtiivalent of 
thé gold’ dollat by the ‘convertibility of ‘the 
‘forthe? Hato the latter; yet, before Tertélation 
will ‘be in order, unless its action dates ‘fora 


‘considerable period ahead, the ‘fitiancial con- ° 


ditions for specie resumption mnust be‘ present. 
The gold premium must sink by @ fixéd ‘tend- 
ency to a lowe? point before legislation ‘tan 
safely force the country to make the léap acroai 
‘the chasm between gold and paper money; 
and even then the leap cannot. be madd with- 
outa scrions disturbance :of' market: Valires, 
|Hngland, «in its igreat suspension, was! more 
‘than twenty years in crossing this chasin, and 


lwhen legislation took:up ‘the question thé gold! 


|premium was less than two per cent,: \We'sball 
not need so long a periéd ;'yet The Tribune will 


have to wait awhile before witnessing the end, 


‘whiels can. be afproaeched:only ‘by slow grada- 


tions. }: There! is nothitg in the rectut panic'to ! 
\call, for immediate action wpon the ‘subject or | 


justify any undue haste'on the part of legisla- 
‘tion. Such panics depend on canses that would 
not be remored: by specie resumption, They 
inhere in men and. in their methods: of’ doing 
‘business underevery possible ay gran 


Some remarks of, Professor Goldwin Smith in 





an address. before the Ontario (Canada) Teach- » 


ers’ Association deserve atlention, Convinced 
as he is of the importanceof religious instruc- 
tion in! its, proper Binh he yet says,of,the higgi 
lic schools; Side 
| “Nor do Lattach mah yalue to any; slight or. 
tative recognition of religion in the way of. a 
deodorize@ *prayer’or' Scripture’ reading 
pevem to me — - say at onee the epee 
‘secular. es. not presume tome 
things to anf fe it cannot do justice. eee sv- 
preme vathe of all th 
spiritual ‘life-we imay teach ; dnd we mMetiicite 
the habits which Jead, tersuch. ovis cooenm 
of mind, candor, sincerity, respect for ho 
poly ty 4 and for ita tesults. We make the ch H 
life is 4 éérione' thing. Religion itself 
we must let alone and leave to hontc and tothe 
pastor. There, may still, be in our. education a 
valuable moral element, both in, the, way oe 
teiching and Of. fofltience. att 


The following ‘criticism of one class of 
ican Schock vous deserves careful cons 
4 tid: i 0 

*] aoubt wiaihe: W mort! active oF @ More 
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at which concerns Our © 
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mer; 
idera- 


virulent poigom was ever infused inté the veins & 


of a nation, Wes whie a — 
veins of the American natio engl schoo, 
Janene: be ore arth the” United oe Sites, 

at can canictee ople are throty 
their childood*on sach Stina 4) na 1 
vatiity and: tnalignity 
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i Faanon stands to-day on the brink of iy ; 


précipice. ‘For th#ed years ' it’ has been “Under 
bolids to’ the ‘gtéatest empire “or Furdpe td 
keep the republic. “But now ‘that Prassia has 
received the last, frane ‘of the indemnity’ and 
evacuated Verdun,'the country is left’ free to 
begin a Hew strugple betiveen the republic and 


the ‘nionarehy. It ‘is ‘bit’ ‘yesterday that “the - 


last German filed through the gate,’ and fi an * 


inetant the:silent town awoke from tlie stupe- 
faction of three years withshouts of * Vive la 
France!» 4+ Vive Thiers [? «°“* Vive la “Repul- 
lique?! amid’ 'the elang of bells; trampets, 
drums, guns, rockets, and the ‘chant of the 
priest: and *the ‘young gir?'s song’ of joy; 
and to-day France is in the heat of the contest, 
not yet one of blood, thenk God! betwoer the 
republic aud the throne. Most strabge of dll, 
wesee the’ partisans of ‘the Empire drawing 
back from their late alliance and joining hands 
with Thiers and Gambetta to preserve the pres: 
ent constitation'of things’ In this hour of her 
danger America'will:join her fervent hopes and 
all the influeneé of her'sympathy wit the old 
patriot hero who now returns to give the influ- 
ence of his name and counsels to the Republic. 





Tue Court of ‘Appeals! of this state, in decid” 
ing the case of Miss Roxcélieria Honan against 
Alexander Earle, which ‘was originally brougit 
before the City Courtof Brooklyn and tried by 
Judge Neilson, ‘has determined a very ‘import- 
ant point of law» ia respect to the marriage 
contract. Judge Neilson held, and:so charged 
the jury, thatja¢ontract: of marriage might be 
entered into without the formal use of words to 
this effect; and, henee, fhat if the actions of the 
parties, relatively to each other, weresuch ‘as 


P to imply a coutract, then the law would) con- 


sider it as made, and give appropriate damages | 


in thé event.of a breach of promise. .The jury, 
under this. ruling - of the,.court,..came, to the 
conclusion that there was,a marriage, contract 


» in this case, and that the suitable, damages 


for Mr. Earlc to pay, asthe penalty for break- 
ipg it, were the round sum of. fifteen. thon-. 


sand. dollars, ,. The. Court of Appeals . has 
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to pay heavy damages for his breach ¢ ot promise. F 
The principle, upon, which. this, decision resta ig 


in morals # sound, one. _ Whoever, knowingly , 


makes.an impression which another receives, 
and which, as he knows or,ought to, know, 18.re- 

ceived in a given way, whether by, werd or act,, 

whether in.relation to. marriage, or any other 

matter, is, :morally . and, ought to, be, legally,, 
bound by the contents of that impression... The, 
precise manner in which two consenting minds, 
meet »is quite, immaterial, proyided the, fact, 
exists, .. Words are but,;symbols and. actions 
may be quite as. expressive... Mr.,Earle,. who is 
& man of; years, will. perhaps.learn a lesson-use- 
ful .to himself,;while his experience, in being 
mate 3 publie,.may not be without, some. use to 
o : 

. oi Fhe Evatigelical Alliance ‘is to heliibalie 
diately followed: by an alliance of the Free Re- 
ligionists. The’ meetings will» begin ‘atthe! 
hall of, the Cooper Institate, on Tuesday, Octo-'’ 
bér 14th, ‘and will continne through the twor 
following days:>> Here are: some-of the subjeets:; 
to be diseussed: “The Ecclesiastical «Foes of: 
Rational: Religion;’’ “* The Cost to Christendom 
of the Foreign: Mission System;” “+The Natural 
Unity: of; Religions;’>'**/The » Platform | of. the 
Evangelical Alliance as opposed to Allianeé én 
the Basis of Humanity,’ The Effect of \Ad-'| 
vaneing Free Thought ‘on Religious | Institu- 
tions,” ‘‘Science and Religioi—nre: they’ at 
War?"* “The Gharch and’ Social: Evits,”’™ Tax! 
ation of-Church Property and ‘other Demands -’ 
which the Principle of Religious Liberty 
makes upow the State.” )* Our whole‘object.” 
says the’ Index, *is‘aftirmative, not negative.” ° 

..“*When we desiré to know a man’s true | 
character,” skys The” Christian World, “ ‘we eh-" 
deavor f find dut what‘kind Of & mai He ‘stows: 
himself to be in his own home,” and it £068, én 
to ‘apply tle: printiplé. “$0! the” Catholics, and, 
sends ua to New. Mexico. to..take. observations. ' 
Now’ it ought:to know that thisie utterly unfair: 
Why #eléet ‘thd most barbarduis’ Cathblic’éom-'* 
munity, except because you wish to make. the 
worst showing ?: Would: The Christian: World be 
satisfied if a French Catholi¢- were to reply to 
De Pressensé, “| When we. desire’ to know,” ate., 
and then point io. Arkansas and Utah aa fair 
specimens: of the Protestantism ‘of: a Protestant 
country ? ‘'Theré'are other’ elements besides ré° 
me which hinder civilization, and. the. best, 

cimeng of a creed’s handiwork shonld be 4 

‘by a fair disputant. . 
..What has become of the enterprise af 
The "Herald? ‘* Chevalier”... Marray. .wag jan 
American: Papal: Zouave. and; has. just joined » 
the Carlist Arniyiin' Spaiti, aud ‘thyas ‘writes "to" 
the Freanan's Jornal : 

“Tt is very much to be-regrette "that, the-ex~, 
cellent correspondent, of:.,7he, Herald: did vot; 
continue; but he was too weak,@.;man).to walk + 


on foot and too poora man to ride on coe 
back.”? 


The Herald certainly: did not, give, ‘ite ssi 
sioner.in the Carlist army, an extrayagant oute,, 
fit, ag horses are not yery expensiye in Spain. 
The Chevalier further, reports that the Holy.. 
Father ‘‘ would ,have sent .a yicar-apostolic, 
but the captivity of the Holy See prevents this. 
A Spanish, bishop, however, with full. powers, 
is shortly. to. arrive.’’ .. \ 


«a» The Christian Intelligencer bas been stndy- 
ing philology, and, discovers; that,:the? reason 
why: THE INDEPENDENT bears’ its ‘name; ‘is-be- || 
cause it-cannot be depended on;. Ifpthis is. in- 
tended for;a serious derivation’ of ourmame, we | 
feel eomplimented that we cannot be depended 
on tosgree with our neighbor's -opinions; :but:4 
if it bea joke, it is not-half so mirth-provoking ; 
as ‘that, of Professor: Warren;: who swas. once, 
moved 4 wrath “by some pleasantry.of ours~ 
about. the wonderful Catalogue of his Boston 4 
Theological: Seminary, -end -retorted upon as 
thatTaz IxpsPexDENT was *\the Great,.Un- 
hung.’ We would try to hazard: a guess why 
The Intelligencer bears its name; but no reason 
occurs to us. ' 

»+Ehe ‘Presbyterian theological seminaries 
have lately received four important accessions 
from:the pulpits. Dr. Herrick Johnson goes 
to Auburn, Dr. R. W. Patterson 'to’ the North- 
western at Chicago, and Dr. Prentiss to Union, 
and now Dr. Adams takes the presideucy of the 
latter institution: It is. remarkable that‘all of ' 
them are of New School antecedents, and one 
of them certainly:(Dr. Patterson) has been pro- 
nounced in his. New School theology:: We sce 
that a‘conference of the professors:of Prince- 
ton, Union, Aubarn, Lane, Northwestern; 
Danville; and San Francisco is called to settle 
the relation -of. Presbyterian. ‘students to the 
Board of Education, licensure, etc. 


«The religious papers generally treat very 
gitigerly the question of the ddiiiission into the 
Christian “Alliance of -stch Cliristian believers 
in final réstofation ‘as happén to be hére in this 
country: “The Baprist “Weekly, however, Yer! 
tinénitly rétnarks : ae 

6 ws “0 not outselves ‘understand wherein | 


Dr. cChapi’s tens on eteroal! the feria 
is more be aeceeeton than. Pet he 
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ang DE Hdward Beecher is, continuing in The, | 
Christian. Uniou-his.able discussion of the early, 
eeclesiastical history.of, the doctrine | of Benepe | 
'tion.,. The substance of his, discussion thus far is, | 
toshow that up.to the timeof Origen the leading, || 
doctrine. inthe., Church, -98,.taught . by, J ustip, |, 


‘nihilatior, of the wicked.,,..This wasinterrupted, |, 
'b Arta ic who was the father of,systematic the,, 
‘which he was followed* fér thrée centuries by'| 
the Alexandrian and Antiochian schools. 

. Clara Barton; whom ‘otir soldiers will re 
member, finds her health” ‘ompletély ‘restored, 
and sailed from Liverpool for ‘tér native nie 


| by the “Parthia,” Sept, ‘30th: ~ 


We are very sorry that’ Dr. Pond’s cbm:’ 


niin tion is ‘again’ delayed! The Affatiée ti 
ithe first claims to Ourispace. 


THE EVAN GELICAL ALLINNCE » 


(Continued from pty ey 1268,). Poe 
is not controverted, and the bitterness with 
wich, disputes. have Sheet carried ae AmOp 

igtiaus has, passe into. a yery Me Phe 
Even in the 3 Sein d mare are those who 
consider ‘differences of ' belief’ froth” what’ 
they regard ‘as ‘orthodox to’ we worse’and” 
more ‘criminal *than’ the violation! of the! 
moral law. » Our Lofd forewsrned.us:of all | | 
this, He came; he'said, ‘!.ta., place. — 
in,,men’s hands,” and. men.haye. known. 
well how to, wield it., He came to make. 
@ man’s foes those, of bis own kindred ; 
ahd men, in “exact accordance Pati thi 
prophecy, have’ deemed’ that’ théy” were’ 
obeying a bigher ta w' iff Violating’ Qn fifty 
commandment, and Srejeetitig all: that; éx-« 
press teaching of putty religion) which. has- 
made, ‘gpdlingyy, iilones ‘pence, mildness, the, 
proper fruit of , the spirit, and the seal.and , 
reward of the work of divine grace upon our, 
hearts, ~ ’ 

And’ this’ bitterness lias’ ho" Way lédsened 
the’ tendency of man to stand'&part; Bit, 6a’ 
the contrary; ‘has aggravated it. con! 
troversy basdJeft itsimark on» the Church in: 
the way of.some new schism, and: division, 
Even, it we turn back,.to,primitive times, to 
those Zreat, slot councils, which | 
have exerted 80 important an influence upon 
us, aid the offite Of whith,as it'seems to us, 
wis to Béettle the ehith portant ‘of Chifist 
faith; Overyone of thém ‘was°marked wees 
by the fountiing: of: & great;-heresy. The 4 
minorityin, no; single -instarce:‘ gave: ways 
The numerous vote, the loud exclamation of 
the orthodox party carried no,conyictian, in, 
the minds of the rest, So far. Li settling 
the’ dispute, ‘it was constantly a out, 
aftérward in the cities with sword’ and spéaf, ' 
and Obureh Bistory is fall of the posta of 
the bloodshed and persecution, the: frauds: 
and duplicity,the knavery and violence with 
whicb.the rival parties “strogeled “not only 
to, upbe)d.thein.own, view, but.to, destroy. 
the, opposife yiew, and. its maintainers, . I, 
know of no greater authority in th bat | 
than that of. fe the cally 8 annals, and yet at the 
time thev’ca fhthem “no persuasive- 
néss.'*" They’ ST eae TeMaty" maintained their 
own’ -views,°and would © “yield ; their 
Opinions neither ‘to agro por ‘| au 
thority, .nor ;-power: du ‘fact, the: whole 
history of, the. Church is.that.of \a struggle 
not only against sin and ignorance and, uno- 
belief outside of her, but. for fyDrempacy, of 
doctrine within her’ fold. ihe outward 
struggle is that which ennodles fitistianity.” 
Had‘ittiot battled’ for light’ with? thée® dark} 
outer world, there would have been nobright | 
side; no triumphs of the faith; nothing-in 
which the-Ohristian -conseience could shave. 
rested content, . But.now, while, there;is..a, 
deep feeling of. disappointment, ofte ty sed 
ent ini our minds at the thought: tha ws ti 
tianity“has fot’ accomplisted 
could Havéhopéd for, yetthere ieee suck 
to*éénifort us: “It has’ not accomplished ‘as 4 
much as wemiglit have expected: It is not 
yet triumphant; ‘it still :has: :to ‘struggle. 
agginst rationalism and superstition; and yet 
a broad line of,,demarcation does separate 
the modern from the ancient world, and 
that line was drawn by Christ.’ His words 
have been a light; not’ merely illuminating’ 
an individual ‘conscience, but also sheddin 
its‘beams broadcast over the whole world, 
making it. feel: something ‘of the warm, 
and purifying..glow of holy love, of; self-: 
denial, of high hope, of heavenly deyation. 
If the ‘teaching of Christ has not gained Pa 
a ae an ascendency over the. hu 

as we might have hoped, yet its int 
enite has been great, and’ we owe t6 it hat 
ever is best ‘and most @conomical tind true’ 
in:modern civilization. But-when we titito™ 
its internal history, to,the manner: in which: 
rival. parties have. situggled,within.it for 
supremacy, tothe unchristian arts they have, 
used, the manner.in which, all Ag vg have. 
been held lawful inst th ut & 
different thterprefation upon‘ the words of 
Holy Scripture, tli petsécutiéis thfficted on: 
men Who “weréacting 
convictions, even if mistaken, it is with a 
deep sense of shame that oné ‘reflects upott 
the. om ek ‘men bave -put God's. 
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‘Martyr, Irengeus,.and, Melito, was that of the an- 


ology and who taught. their restoration, in | 1 


upén ‘conscientious } come. 
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tion of thought,, 
e which so 
soeaates in 
rfect state, and in our present s vers- 
seems like a law of Nature.. ma ne 
nt, grand géneral lines; yet the individual | 
‘has’ always his own “points” of difference. 
‘Though working upou'typical’ forms, yet | 
Nature bestows something ‘of individuality. | 
upon.every one of sits-unite, and.-civilization 
8 .to. increase. this..divergence, In a 
wild state the. eniroala are yery similar to 
one trae 0 sooner do we domesticate | 
‘them than’ differences of size ‘and color de- 
| velop “themselves, and we find ‘also that 
levery one has his own peculiar. ‘character 
| and disposition: Probably there is a similar 
| difference in-wild animals, only we have not 
|i the same.,opportunities, of studying ;sbhem:;, 
eee eee eee 7 
marked not by uniform ut by variety. Tie 
charh of the landscape fe 1 nits ends 
versity Of form” and’ Bide: "he. chenaitg | 
‘ condt oar “of the Xtinospheré make ‘no two 
jalike. Musi¢! is not the monotony of one 
ae . bat,the harmonizing of many.;..The 
ht :which:.gilds the whole world | 
pa et us‘is not ‘colorless; nor even a: one-' 
colored-ray ;'but is! peti <i ‘all eat 
Leder ie hues, and every st 
10 jecté the ues! in gi Beet Bree ad 
Rey the manifold, beauty: oa ee 
us. On, every side... ch where we mar 
every climate has its, own flora’ and fauna, 
\its own! peculiarities of soil’ an@ ve; tation, 
‘its ” é6wn ° development of “Hife:’ “And the’ 
geologist has disclosed ‘to ‘us’ vast ages Of 
bygone'times, teeming with, active existence, 
Antal’ as perfect as any which now exist 
and ad cauieumentmion their-part' in’ 
thecwotld’s great drama;:and yet filling us) 
‘with astonishment’ as:we notice how unlike’ 
ithey;, are. to,, everything whichy, exist. DOW; 


= Ethe Pigs Fignntis HEN 


they exist ii ail do 40" w only in d 
they reat Whereverwe Took look 
sé6 that variety’ eda the law of création. ’ we 
tlie words‘of the psalmist; we exclainv: ‘‘O: 
yhow manifold are thy works. In: 
wisdom hast then made,.them al)... gy 
we is fall of thy riches.”—(Psa}m. civ, 26,).,, 
we rise up, to-man, his. ma 
olde ee a B her form jn re Y 


is animal’ 


that; ind meas of 
ud. all-our ideas and 


; 


wers W ‘ich regulate. his conduc aE 
pen er decid ing for him vate he will 

what’ ‘he will’ choose for bi 
objéets of pursuit, While reason ‘directs vim: 
in his selection of the means :wheréby he: 
can attain to the.ends which be desires. But 
easOn It of diversity in its operations... 
mae has only one way of eaieemmmen 


The gift of! instinct is perfect 4 
uniformity, -The.cell.of the bee, Da a hex. , 
nin LE seine. and it has never had, any 
ote, ape.. They lived under queens in 
ee ‘they have never lived under’ a 
other form of government since.’ Reason is 
ever diversified ‘in its'operations’; néver per 
fect; always incomplete, aiming at’ more than 
it-can: accomplish, struggling, perpetually 
forward; but. always with, inspiration. iad 
that reason and.will are themselves modi 
py a thousand other great. , His imag- 
nation, bis. pemory, a in uence his devel-’ 
o pment.’ How mightily, too, is our’ mind 
affected by the writings ‘Or the great authors 
whose works are our daily companions.’ 
How powerfully, too, are they: affeeted by 
the current literature of the age and by the 
general tone of conversation around us, , or 
too, the past still surviyes..the-present, . 
are what we. are because of the choice wade’ 
for good or for evil by thé generation that 
preceded us.. Thoy heré settled for'us' what 
were the conditions ‘undér which ‘we' were’ 
brought up, just as we are settling and mod- 
ifying these conditions for the generations 
It is a vast aggregate that, cer and 
forms nations! ie individual character, an 
Reta, Al 
aching 
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more Christian or more worldly, yet no two 


God’s works in.N ature axe | 
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ebm axaiy. dn, the same place; n9, twa of 


ch m 

nies influences oF ie same i ae flnech 
toa Varying degree? each ‘cettdinly infin. 
| enced'by’ the spirit af our age ; ench power: 
fully, trust, influenced. date ;and 
|e our points of d agence, formin 

erent estimate, if not of . the essentialg 
of Christianity, ‘yet of mie that ‘is very 
i important'and precious’ in its earings: and 


me But we arenot livyingina | truths), 


But here comes the very important ques. 
tion: ‘Is this diversity right? Ought, we 
: be content thus to differ?” I answer that it 
| notright, absolutely and it itself, and that 
we ought not to be content with it It isan 
imperfection, of our present state, and we 
| | ought not to be content with an imperfection, 
, On tatters’ of such eternal ‘consequence ‘as 
| the traths'of revelation it is‘a necessity that 
we must-have opinions, views, ideas. I do 
| not shrink even from, the, unpopular word 
| dogma. I do not see how Christianity can 
— ethan dog’ - Sy Fe mo ber an 
intellectual concep - truth, a form 
and mode of embod ioe. add ‘expressing it. 
ons necessarily there .must be various 
ees of correctness in these ideas and 
E: ception of ‘what the Bible téaches 
| Some must be’ more some less true. ‘T'kno 
| of no Préater tisfortune that could befall 
the Christian: world than ‘that we should be: 
come: indifferent to truth: or suppose that 
| there, were no such thing as truth, or that we 
ought not ta ue it, make sacrifices for 
it, and ‘or it... To Jove, truth ,and fol, 
low it for its ani sake i is B fo add fresh Doble- 
néss to life; and ill would it be for us if we 
were indifferent to it, or imagined that it was 
of smiall colisequence whether we'attainéd to 
truth ‘or not): Such a cancer of indifference 
| would eat far into the heart ofevery betterand 
higher, roamed arth is most precious, even 
if only hecause 9 ied affects our. conduct; 
RS 80. me ay;we fall short of the truth so 
‘far will,our motives also be ‘debased» by ‘the 
‘admixture of error in what! we' haye’ takem 
jfor the ‘trath: "But, be are this,” truth ‘is 
ae cit ren rae on! eee 
lence or philosophy, of’ morals 3 
ap well. abe if he can add to-man’s herit- 
iage. ie hb, surely, we who claim to have 
{had truths.revealed:to: us from Heaven can’ 
ustify: our; belief: in such a revelation ‘only: 
iby the pesuine coriviction ‘that ‘the knowl- 
cle of Of ‘these nigel necessary for us’ 
‘earth. the' world ‘fo ‘come, 
By aver the ph pests os of truth is part. of 
our ptomise , perfection; for there we. are. 
| torkmow. as <eamsanes knownyo. |: 
‘Truth, therefore, we «must love; follow, 
and cherish, and earnestly’ search ourselves, 
}) (thee ‘gélfish ‘ hotive, no pride: ‘of Fesson 
| ing unwillin to be conyinced a 
| shut us out from attaining to it! “But whe 
}) is td be(our attitude toward: those who differ! 
| fromius ?:\...New, if. there, is. any truth in, 


what L haye stated, divergence of opinion is, 
a, necessary condition of our present imper;; 
| fect We are here, first of all, in 4. 


1s of pro, Tess. “We have not yet at-. 


ned; HOF are we already perfect ; and all,’ 


‘ cietartee? tliat we can'do is to” follow after, 
4 if that'we'may apprehend that for which’: 


also.we are’ apprehended of: Christ Jesus.” 
—(Pbil. iii, 12); «- 

But, surely, if, bn us the knowledge of all of 
us is imperfect; i our, state is not one of at-. 
tainment, but one of progress; if at the. 
most we are feelers and seekers after God, 
our feeling toward those who with us ate 
seekers after'God should be one not of hos-" 
tility, but-of: love... We ‘fall farshort our-: 
selves of what we would glad! 7 know ;; and,7 
if they fall short, too, or hold what we do 
not hold, and reject, -what. we accept, yet 
they are, eng din the same quest as our-, 
betes, and thjs very diversity is a necessa 
pang on of. Our ‘general advance. Loo 

oa Will, trath and the Bible are no- 
fevered except’ where there. is discus: 
pion: ‘atid debate “and ‘controversy aboute 
+ theme: Go: where: there; is’ that true me<* 
1 chanical unity: which some.men profess to: 
value.so..much, where. it; is the Church’s, 
business. to settle what is the faith, and you, 
will find all practical value of it gone., 
Wherever men value the Bible the x Bod 
search it for themselves, will form op 
about it; will. discuss it, and often, it may 
be; misunderstand and misuse it. So. ally 
things eapable of being used are capable. of 
being misused. It is the nec result of 
the imperfection of our nature, But where 
there. is no controversy and divergence of 
opinion it is because the truths of revela- 

tion are put aside from man’s transient 
life; Unless we would’ wish the Holy 
Scriptures tliusto be as though they existed’ 
not, we may well be content with the exist- 
ence of rival denominations. They are the 


the torpor of death. 
ie there isa far graver consideration, 
and that is that’ this adr of opinion 
is the result of our bein, sible agents. 
We are accotintable to’ 
eve, as well for what..we do. But resposi- 


_— for i Be acts or acts done un- 
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answer ‘ | 

lomities youchsafed us...And, no. 

felt this: responsibility would : “willingly. 
udge ano” another. —_ ding at the 


mi have conaclons Oh ath ‘dway Sm arch 


mle te aaa of ya 


Cednees of our, reasons, which have 
ones our beliefs.so tangled a web, of; truth 
and falseness, well might we shrink from 

ja ade others. They, it may be, have 
t the light more prayerftlly and earn! 
sly ae han we baveor, if not} ¥ét.our search- 
ing has been too imperfect to justify: us in~ 
ing their senténcé. They,” too, : 
like ourselves, are under trial, but we are not, 
the judges; and I feel sure that every ‘one 
who really feels the heavy responsibility that, 
rests" upon us of searching out God’s truth 
and living by it will be so humibled'by it as 
to think mainly of his own shortcomings, 
while those of his neighbors. he would feal 
pelonged to themselves. 

Ihave briefly sketched some., considera- 
tions which may make us tolerant of eon 
divided state of opinion existing at the 
ney | I fave shown that it’n 

au imperfect e; thatit, 

oan +¥ proerekon that it at exist Wher- 
ever the Bible is valued and studied.’ Great’ 
activity in religious thought leads t6 confiict- 
ing views _ interpretations. I should 
have! been’ 0 ae iff] Bad Bhowb 

mac of essen ch me hed ithess 

ities, how mu we t) 

man of ‘the: th ieee Ts 

disputes. on ae of mere iene ma - 
secondary interest, and how the work:of the: 
Holy. Spirit on the believer's own heart, can: 
not but bind him closely to all those: who 


love ¢ Lene Jegus Christin singerity. But 
the fat a proper treatment of t pea 
longs.to. others, while_it was 
to me eo rathes to..show that Christian unity 
does not involve the Pnerifice ‘on our part of 
what we suppose to be the truth, but the 
holding our views-In 4 more Christian Way. 
We too often push’ ou? points of difference 
ifito extreme prominence; we magnify those, 
things whereon we disagree, and. regard’ 
ag. nothing the vast common ground 
Thaetexwe are ‘all agreed, and then we. 
suppose that all me non} is gelpolutely ane 
bai are few m have sense ere aie 
pi asi ‘hel own, Satalttbiity, And 
mly believing in ourselves, we condemn. 
an thee who differ from us. All’ this fs 
natural, but wrong, and. we shall rise above 
it only: by drawing nénrer to Christ. He 
told:his disciples that they knew’ not of 
what spirit they were; and still we aré of 
the-spirit: of the disciples, rather than: that 
of the Master::.. But by serving and 
mediating more upon the Master we shall 
haye more of his gentleness, and s0 may 
his prayer be fulfilled and we all be one in 
him; and, without giving up our’ beliefs, 
without parting with, one,.jot or tittle, of 
what we régard as truth, may yet ‘feel that’ 
too heayy..a responsibility , rests upon: our- 
selves for us to condemn others, and: that, 
after all, the true faith, of” Christ, however 
ready it maybe to suffet for him and to 
follow. him withersoever, he. leadeth, will 
yet be a faith that worketh love—that love 
which alone can heal our divisions, because 
itis the very “ bond: of ‘perfectness.’ f 
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ONE OF THE KOtewontu? Setters of the 
present ‘age is the invention ‘of the new” 
a of cuting’. Hernia, Die Elastic 

Truss affords instant relief. It is ‘worn ni ~ 
arid. day bd oc hag ta 


Pe ee el y 
A ve abe ye 
in is pe ¥ 4 soldat a thod 
aa ta Se is Very durable; and is sent by mail 
everyavhere: on ape: Trdg ; 
683: Broad rk Oity; who ‘send 


Oitcalare fi free bad apblicatiod, 


Tue best ‘Plastic Truss ” in ‘the: world 
is now sold by Pomeroy & Co.,;'744 Broad- 
way, N. ¥.; for: three dollars. Write. to 
them for full’ particulars. f 
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veins, and Supporting. of best 
quality, at Pommroy’s, '744 Brenda a. 
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“aT ean eA 
We’ can ‘recommend any of our f saders 


who may come to New. York 10 stop at the 
New Union Square Hotel, corner of Union 
Square and Fifteenth street, . It has recent- 
ly been rebuilt and is second to none in the 
city. Among other new improvements are 
telegraph communication with every room, 
and @ general news telegraph, that prints al 
import news a8 soon as received. 
i 


PR ort now are the children fe 
thoughtful parents have bought for then: 


“ Avilude, or Game of Birds.” They gather. 
around the table with bright aod one: 
ing faces as it’s announced, ‘* Jiphs ‘te have: 


& game of Avilude.” A whold aotnter of’ ui: * 
wg combined with. ‘instraction, * 


cenis, Sent postpaid, on rece 
by: West & Tas Wonaeaiid | 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


addressing THE typennee- The little 
yellow: Ticket J the? paper) giving ‘the’ ad- 
dress gives alse the date! of the expiration of 
each subscription, in Plain;words and figures. 
We invite each subseriber ‘to carefully look, 
at. these words and figures, and if money fs 
due ts to remit it promptly; without further : 


notice, ba — 
—— 


Te Leaner’s Bank, Nos. 20 4 22 
Nassau’ street, in ‘this’ City, ‘advertises "iti" 
business in our columns, We -bélieve’ the” 
institution to. be. safe, sound, and : reliable» 
in‘ every respect::* Its Offiéers atid’® directors 
are sterling business men, well known’ heré* 
and.all oyer the. country, and, the. kind. of: 
men who, knowingly, never permit. their.. 
names to be-used for anything second-class. 
All its, business, is. Conducted on.thé most: 
conservative benches, canes to saci 
public confidence, ssrenve'e | 

Wurdox & Grane Sewind Micuixe. ar 
ViennA.—The awards to ‘the various 'sew- 
ing .machine companies represented at :the’ 
Vienna Exhibition were, based partly upon 
progress‘and partly upon’ present substan- 
tial merit. Several machines were duly 
complimented upon the progress’ “they have 
made of late years; but the Willeox & Gibbs 
Sewing Machine receivedthe highest award: 
for substantial merit... .. 
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WE cheerfully call attention to the adver- 
tigement of Mr. A.M, Lesley’s-Gothic: Far-s 
nage) in ‘quother column. Mr. Lesley’ is. 
weilkhawn'au.one of our largest man ufac- 
turers, and any goods that he advertises are 
of the best and we can well-recommend ‘to 
our readers. The “ Gothic” is particularly 
adapted to warming churches and schools. 
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Consumers of Silk find upon ‘tufeahigh. 
tion that the Eureka 50 and‘100-yds. spools 
are the best and most economical to use, 


- 

"Tar Knox Fatu Sryim is the: neatest of 
the season. This is the popular verdict, and 
all. gentlemen of taste and refinement ap-: 
pee its beauty and undoubted : excellence. 

ake your purchases at 212 Broadway, in 
thé Prescott House, or under the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. 


[a —___ 
INDISPENSABLE—the Babcock Extinguisher, 


“ Apvice.—Send for: Free” ge 
Jones’s Scale Worke; Binghamton, N. Y.” 


2 HOW TO SHORTEN LIFE> i 


THE recipe is simple. You have only to 
take» a, ;Viblent Cold ,and ‘neglect’ it. Aber- 
nethy, the great English surgeon, asked a 
lady, who told him she only had a cotgh, 
‘* What would you have? The plague ?”’. Be- 
ware, ob # only’ ‘eough .” The worst! cdses 
can, however, bé cured by Hatz's Luna 
BAtsine.”’ in Watoormra Coven and Cnour 
it Ghee a i .allays irritation and_is sure 





t a fatal termination of ‘he | aes 


ease. Sold by all’ druggists and’ dealers in_ 
médicine. Joux F. Henry, CurRAN & Co.,. 
8 and 9 Gollegs Place, New KOFK. sole 
‘proprietors, . 


ee 
‘THE SEWERS OF THE BODY. 


Tue refuse matter, of the body should 
pass off freely by the intestines, just as the 
offal of a city is carried off by its under- 
ground ‘drains. :' If. there are obstructions 
in the natural sewer, the health of the in- 
dividual suffers; if the city’s waste water 
cannot pasg out) through the sewerage, the | 
public health is’ ' endangered. ‘To remove 
unwholesome accumulations “from ‘the intes- 
tinal drain, a cathartic that will traverse its 
many windings without violence, doing the 
werk. thoroughly, hut without inflicting. 
pain, is thé art cle needed. Dr. Morr’s 

ETABLE LrvER Prixs is such a cathartic. 

equal in these respects cannot be found 
in the regular pharmacopoia or among pro- 
prietary medicines. More than this, its an~ 
tibilious, alterative, and tonic properties are 
‘unsurpassed, and in cases where the routine 
lremedies of the medical: profession have 
provedemtterly : useless) it will ber found a 
Es ndigestian, si 





Nees 





blood to noes head.» For sale by alF druggists.” 


1267 








during the last twenty ee te ee In 1847 
(whieh tt was’ introduted) its patrons. might _ 
»| be counted by units; now. they are a vast 
multitude) comprising many millions... Why 
Paks rapid progress, this unprecedented suc- 
It is because, in. spite of hackneyed 
dogmas and Jong-established prej- 
udices, thé public have become convinced 
that consumption, taken “in time, can be 
cured, and that Dr Wie Haxz’s Batsam 
Fors tH® ij0Nes is: the only medicine ethint | 
will cure it. Nature, furnighed., the,.materi- 
pls, science proportioned and’ combined 
them, and the result has been such a saving 
of ‘human life as was never before effected 
by any medical, preparation. | Every ingre- 
dient .of the Balsam is vegetable; and not 


only vegetable, ‘but eminently wholesome. | 


r| Nota drop of opium, or. strychuine, or any 
stupéfying or poisonous’ drug enters into its 
cotiposition;and neither cough, nor catarth, 
nor }ronchitis, Hor any othér disease of’ the 
throat or lungs can long resist its remedial 
peration,’ For sale Sa a! and: med: 
cine: dealers. 





| Green apples BERT 
bowel «complaints; and ‘Prrry’ 
Parn-KinLer cures them:': To the: troubled 


stomach it comes like ‘a “palm, and ‘says, ’ 


«Peace, be still.” And the rand is “as- 
suaged and the trouble ceases... Every drug- 
gist in the land keéps the Paty-Kinumn, 
and no father’ should.’ be without “if; in his 
family, LikeThompéon’s: door- Blate, it is 
so handy to have ‘about the house.’ 
eel 


INFECTION INs1 THE VEINS. 


Tum number of diseases generated by in; 
flammatory and poisonous matter in the | 
blood is much greater than is gent sup- | 
posed. Ifnot only inchides disorders which 
affect the skin;r the: flesh, the» glands, the 
muscles, and the bones; but likewise many 
netygns) ‘Comphints and # Vitiefy pr) 
tressing ‘ailments to which females are espe- 
cially subject. The only medicine in ex- 
istence 7 oh Leveitied with pn ig cer- 
tainty to ex of tbe aladies 
in the ao ion on by. disinfe cling, and 
invigorating the b ‘ood removes their cause 
is Scovit1’s “BLOOD: AND Liver SyRvP. 
Rheumatism, gout, neuralgia, and kidney. 
diseases (which are often'due to's scrofulous’ 
taint), as well as malignant eruptions, scrot- 
ulous sores, pustules, boils, leprosy, white 
swelling, sore eyes, rdnning atthe ears, and 
syphilitic supparation are speedily cured by 
this powerful and wholesome vegetable. de- 
tergent. For sale by all druggists. Depot 
118° ‘Warren Btreet, New York. 

LE — 

sone (of-either: sex), don’t fail to Sen 
for our new circular before making your 
winter plans, ‘Sent: free. Address; Murray 


Hifll’Publisiing Conmipany, 129 East Twen-’ 


ty-eighth street, New Tork. 


ok a 


_CHILDHOOD’S WORST ENEMIES. 


i Worms assail us alike in our cradles and 





+ our graves. Those that feed upon us when] . 


we aré dead are of little consequence, for.. 
we feel them not; but the voracious vermin 
which infest the living bowels are the most 
terrible enemies of children. Fortunately, 
a remedy is provided. A single dose of 
Rogers's VEGETABLE Worm SyrvuP will 


break up and expel a whole colony of these 


detestable little monsters. ‘A single bottle is | 
sufficient to cure the worst case of worms 
ever known. The Tenia, or tape-worm, 
which is'sometimes twenty feet long and is 
more, frequent in-adults than in children, is 
the most dangerous and. difficult to deal 


with; but even this variety sticcumbs to” 


Roaens’s ‘VecrTaste Syrvp.” ‘The prépar- 
atién Contains no calomel or other mineral, 
and, being a wholesome purgative, as. well 
pa a spodiie ‘for worms, it cannot by, any. 
possibility do harm to the most delicate ore 
ee For aale by all drngeiols 
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‘NOTICES 


; ‘ANeCAT, MRE MEETING. 
THe Annual Meeting of thé AMERICAN 
| Misstonagy¥ Assdcgation will be held in 
Newark, N. J. (in the First Congregational 


A ROR RE ORO ee 


eo mae WAS TS 
Bopias) 's F Wenetian Horas x4 


church), commencing on Wednesday, No- 


vember Sth, at 8 o’clock Pp: mM. 

The sermon will be preached by Rev. 
Wmv Tartor; D.D:, of the Broadway ~‘Tab- 
ernatle; N, Y.- 

The: rethabkable accessibility. of Newark 
will, we hope,)secure a full attendance at 
our annual, gathering... Friends. wishing 
hospitality may address either of the corre- 
sponding. gecretaries,.at 56 Reade: steely 
New York — ' 


= “Azo. Wrarr.E, 
___.M. E. Srrepry, 


HOPE COU RSE, 
Dr. CROSBY'S CHURCH, 
Fourth Av. and: Twenty-Second Stz 


HOPE, CHAPEL . BUILDING : FOND¢s 


Coticert October 17th, Mme: CAMIELA Drso, 
Readi: November j 3d, MRS. H: B: Stow: 


Flaperogs 
iLKS” CONCERT 
ber 


— 





santete 
Course tickets 


¢, 


dmiss' 
ts ius a kets 3 R 8, 1: 
Sere nee oa 
nion and ley’s ourth plat Am and Twenge : 


y-third stree' 





DIED. 





INKHAM.—Written in memory of Mrs. Susan 


-— ¢ 
hen, whe died at poveume > June 2th, 1873 2 


years,;:2 months, and 
Softly the a aaies ie 
Above the sainted dead, 
ingly the shadows rest 
Where ene watiy laid 
} ieee in Boath's sleep, 
angels bend 
And silent sees rere Ee 
he leavesiay 


ee oan ms 

eaven to wea’ 

oe 

Reaper's bap Bris of Warth 


eaves: s own bilsaful 


e her 
aaa: 
while so teant 
. 3 a 1 sige 
et Sayiour’s ee 
‘and, leanin 
sao Nd dark, o’erwhelming wave 
i cured faith’s living | amare 
Bat in her life's un ust 
She crossed the. stream. 
And, as y6b yé bend in tears . 
Gesp Saamakebeow hee faith, her life, 
ler never-~dying — 
:rapeomed ones, 


ere 
The 
Around the "Gathers 


Composed by MRS. 'P: PB. WETMORS, “ 


Minnea| mer Minnesota, Aug. 3ist, 
f Charles 


salty ane 


Se) 


4 
3 


et irate sto ibe a rederto, Gtosty. of Mat . 


pala Re 





’ »» BUSINESS NOTICES. 
| Content. Liniment.. 





‘3 of ° yheumatism; aches, ‘pains, 
wd ‘ewellings, frost. bites, caked 

__breasts, burns, scalds, selt- 
_Fheum, etc. upon the human 





etc. upon animals in one year 
than all other pretended remedies. haye since 
the world began. Therecipe of the Liniment 
aud certificates of remarkable cures accompany 
each bottle and will be sent gratis to any one. 
It isno humbug. .Thereis no pain which it 
will not rélieye, no swelling it will not. subdue, 
or lameness._it will not cure. No family or 
steck-owner can afford to be without’ Centaur 
| Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. J. B. Rosw& Co.,; 









Sexual Function. : 
docis.-and wand Means of ‘Prevention “ani are, 


ae R 
A mo H 
Address E. Be i So D., 41 West 26th St. New York. 


”| FEV -and AGUE, 


pu TERMITT 
KEITH’S 2 Lae AND J AGUE. Har 
by a 


per halt bie hee | 


KEITH &00,, at Liberty et. NAVs 





Pa, “ob aaia’s Da 


Bev. Chat re . 


‘has cuted more wonderful cases | 


frame, and strains, spavin, galls,” 


ATH Spa sad isa) 
cue Paes tetas 
TO EVERY GIRL, Price 0.cta. 














FS ee Te 


honse-furnishing stores, 
and jewelers. 


COFFIN, RERING 


eh us Pa Street. 
HAIR DYE. 


W.A. BATCHELOR’S celebrated Hair Dye is the 
best {in the sorta. ‘The only True and Perfect Dye. 
Harmless, Reliable, and Instantaneous. Black or 
Brown, At all druggists. Office 69 Warren st., N. x. 




















T 
THE HEAD COOL. 





Y MURPHINE HABIT speedily 
cured by Dr. Beck’s only 
known & sure Remedy. 

NWO CITIARGE 


for treatment until cured. Callon oraddress 


DR. J. C. BECH, Ciiicinnati, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 


TAG’S HEAD ‘Guveiet OVEN RANGE is is the 
mentale ant and economical, Ryan? f pimplest, the 
est Wor 











, the newest. 
WEET HOME. _PURTABLE|R& 
S without Hot Olosct. Beautifal to look roe StKs- 
thing to cook with. Buy it. 
RE the LIVE OAK COOKING STOVE, with or 
“without Low Down Reservoir.. Improved and per- 
fected ia 1873... Try it. 


G teeta, CHALLENGE HEATER, set tn brick 





otek 





or portable, will warm, your church or house thor- 
oughly and economica) ally. Buy it. 


ECURE rr] BEACON { LIGHT BASE-B R, 
and you. will ery your store or DaELOr. pee y. 
all winter without rebuilding fire. Try 


ANFORD'S MAMMOTH c or GLOBE HEATER is- 
the most yy rae stove made oy | nanan stores, 
shops, railroad depots, etc,’ Buy it 


TOVES and RANGES for Cooking and HEATING, 
suited to all parts of the world, 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and 241 Water st., New, York. 
END for a Circular. 


"For Fairs, Cone: Wedd 
purposes oe A DELPHI iy Neived bce Le eww 
av. and Fi ty seocone st., newl 
Inquire of 8. M.F HIER, 408 BLOOM: 
INGDALE, a tae orat the Trail, fro a 


THE MILD POWER | 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S HOMGOPATHIC, 


TFETERLNARY SPECIFICS, 
war EER? ito s, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, 


These invaluable cur: ativan ay been before the people 
for twelve years, and have everywhere won golden opin- 
jons for ECONOMY, SIMPLICITY, and RFFIcACY, Livery 
STABLE MEN, HORSE RAILROAD MEN, TURFMEN, TRAINE! 
BREEDERS, FARMERS, @0G AGRIOULTURISTS all. have tri 
them, in every disease known among DOMEKSTIZ ANIMALS, 
and all say that for EASE OF ADMINISTRATION, FREEDOM 
FROM DANGER, and RAPIDITY pans ey OF CURE they 
are UNAPPROACHABLE. ‘Ten cases of the nae 
dian Horse Epidemic have Deen » treated by them in 
New York alone, with results approached by no. other 
system or method. medicines are simple, from 
danger, and MAY BE GIVEN IN AN INSTANT, and are always 
relist OF OF SPLOLFICR and principal range of action : 

res all Inflammations, —t¢ or 
Uonaettine, ANTE Fever in 











TAL, oon and Ohucrh 





ats, Worms, Grubs..,.:,........- 
Gonghe, 0 Coe is, Bronchitis, ~ 


Yr F.—C olfe. o er ache, ti 
shire cites Golfo Nor alia 
G. & fA prone threatened Laas ¢ of | 
H.—Cures bro DAY a and Diseases of Ridpevs | 
~ d Blad der; Scauty or (ana Getne 
) Be Fe Cures Eeantio 5) er and ics} 
ange, Farcy, Fistulas, etc....... sienedn 
J.-Cures Diseases Digestion, Ti 
+, Condition: mPaets, ‘Stomach Stergers... -1 00 
Vv i nek Walnet,’ with 
Vecorinary Mawuaby ten 275 pp., and 10 
bottles of Medicine and my ene pomp ete wcosed $10 00 
= peed each fey of Medigine, ... 
. 





18mo, 


country op o 5 reopine oithe price, in in orders 
o afess Ad» 
a 


h os meopathic Medicine Co. 
“omtce her Depot ke yf Sa'Broapway, new Yen, = 
For pg hy by all Dr 





NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


A depressed, irritable state of mind; a weak, 
nervous, exhausted feeling; no energy or an- 
pa ae contused head, wea: momerz, the 


aio NERVOUR ental overwork 
cretions.. is T.} 
geverct jd cure in HUMP : 
PATH SPECIFIC No. 28. It tones: up.t! 
Pw el epeis the mental gloom and despondency, 
ppciavenates the entire system, per: 
pata a and always efficient. Price, $5 for a pack- 
ageof five boxes anda large $2 vial o powder, im- 
oriant in old persons, cannes or, #1 per, single box. id 
y Dru mail, on rec raph ay Ad. 
areas GMP PURETS'S TOMBOPA Hi MED) NECO,, 
No. 562 Broapwar,N. ¥. Send for Circular, 














NO CHIMNEY. . NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 
Gives a Della ston teady Ugh ree en Gat, PATENT 
STATIONERY, , PICTURES, ETC, 


—_-- 


‘ESTABROOKE, . 


P HG 2 NOW REY 


; PRRROTY PES. 
$1 VIIONSQUARG/S. Ye . Mo@rvirk 30h Mk 
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Ctr oT Pri 
=] tagoher st reauecs to any 





FRE Ce Peer en”. 












Morgan's Patent BESERYOL NUCUEAGE 
STANDS and “PEERLESS” vik 
For sale by all Stationers. The trade Hopi by 
Mérzan Envelope Co., Springfield, Miss. ‘! 





E. &.H. T. ANTHONY & Oo., 698 


Broabwar, N. Y., oppos! 
es. 

i Ealetbascopes, Albums 

Photomanhie 





ee 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
Trains letive New York, frome i fout of’ Desbrosses and 
Courtlandt 





it streets, as ’ follo 
Express Le Harrisburg, Pittsburg th est and | 
th, with Putiman Palace — OK 


5.8 rani 2 P.M. soeer® A ra. 5 
av Be a a ie. aa ab ea0. 2 ts 570 an and 9p. ¥j 


4. Bagdad $i aueany 3 1 13:30, 4: 4,8), 
ke a Beane oe ea 


na inary 
fe ee Dann ty Shan ah 


~4+--—] 
For seats Pet x w M., 12 M., 2, 3, 4:10, 52 
10, $:90, 9 P. My Rnd 12 night. Sanday odovaao, 


For Hast ‘ Millstone, 8110 A. M., 12 noony4I0 and 65;20 

For Lambert vitle and Flemington 9 

+3 hillipsburg and Belvid 
Acoums ES 

M,, 12. > LY 


_ va iit 
For Freeheia, iba. met { 
For 33 esb' > Tee Cation, 6 A M., and, via 


Wf AM 
i 1:55.4. 


M. ey 3 B65, 7.25, $1 ee 4 unday 
Ticket ras wi a 271, Tr" 944 Sone No. 1 
stor i ont Besbrogses ee 


“ M. Box? “4 
eral’ Pass: agent. 
"ailiiod olamanrel 


MUSIC SUT 
GET THE BEST. 


BRAINARD’S NEW METHOD 


AJ. 7 
Genera’ 








FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE 


By GEORGE w, BRAINARD. 


This work is pronounced. by all who use- it the best 
instruction book for the piano-forte ever oe 
because 

lst, It contains no useless matter. 

34. i is the Feaslt of of thirty years’ practical experi- 
lon pager end ching. 


erz’s valuable “ Musical 
Hints "hie othe dition which are alone worth the " 
roe of the bookto,any teacher or scholar. 


ith. Ev eis interesti: well as wets No 
aryxod atexereises ave fuserted, pen y to “fill 


"i It  Soesnaths full aizecttons, explanations, and 
remarks to teacher and scholar. 


se. It interests | te pil, and makes teaching a 
pleasure instead o task. 


7th. It contains “i poe selection of Duets for pu- 
pil and teacher. 


Sth. It is superior to ‘all other instruction books in 
ier 30 errange ement, thoroughness, and sim- 
Pp 


t{@" NO TEACHER ONCE GIVING BRAINARD'S 
NEW METHOD FOR THE PLANO-FORTE A FAIR 
TRIAL WILL USE ANY OTHER BOOK, 


te~ Read what.is.said of it. ac 


“ Far inadvanop of Richardson.”+Song Messenger, 
“In many respects superior to all others.”—CHARLES 
KUNKEL. f 


“The instruction book of the day.”—AppIE &. 
WEED. 


** Cannot fail to peromea a favorite with teacher and 
puptl.”—AUG. MICHAEL 


“More complete and progressive than ‘ Peters’ or 
*Richardson.’”—WILLIAM BEND: 


“Stperiorto any other work ot the kind. my, Cc. 
Cook. 


“ It deserves great success.” —WILLIAM HEYDLER, 
“Thave discontinued all other methods and use 
only yours.’’—A. 8, 


“The best Piano method Ihave ever seen.”—J. § 
RIcr. : c 


writes! is @. pleasure pto teach from it,”-ELLEN..©. 


“In it atrue musical #ducation is successfully aimed 
pt xiacr* being dry and obnoxious to the scholar. "ame 


zior in respect to piano 
method ans. SE. Witttaus, nmriothes 
ine — = rd F- compares with i LICHAHLES 
ROW 
“The Wootdt Hints are aloné wines many tim 
price of the book,” —E..H. VoLMa: ih ag ‘the 
“Tam delighted with it,—Miss penne PRICE. , 


The above extracts from letters we pare received 
amd who have poet wigs ie a 
_” BRAINARD’S NEW METHOD ae 
pink of the york. No A pagent to fail io, e7am- 
‘On receipt of price: 
& BRATS ARD'e SONS, areas 


AD, © 





an mae tr oa 
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(Qetober 9 38KR 
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Balti Hmoreiang 
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Geize’s New School for the Parlor 
se Unriyaled as an Instructor. ) Price: $2.50. 
no Rabbath. Th test b h 
culieae en Bliss Pinas r and ¢ ¢ Best Chure 
The Musical Pastime. Duetts for Violin, or 


Flute and Piano. The only work i te kind pupil : 


ed in America. Price hy $3: Gilt, $4. 


The same Melodies n, as Sen for Violin or 
Flute: Ponies hy, Bons mei ‘Cloth, sho. 


Hood's i annual, T 
Primer at mitre Téxt io ‘Price fhe moe 





of St 
Stra alt: Plat 
TAT hn ieaite ol ae 


Only Correct. Edition. E ugreved Price $4. ‘ 
The eaves Wreath. . Aon id Being ; 
¥ocal -'a: Piano. Prico 





‘usic for’! 
50, mS 00, Gilt, $4.00, 
hentbuie iiss x for Schools; 
a’ th h B 
urse in Vocal Music. PileeS0cae ee 
ton Musical Treasure: 
Duos, Fg Quartettes, ¢ etc., for Schools and Classes, 


a"Betomdnry School. °h Yert Box 


ry 8S 

andin aa by Publi 
iat he 15 cts. ¥ ic, Schools of) Phila- 
+ Giremmar 


Manwalofr nyo 
Sch and in use. 


por ipa 
ools. AT 
by Public Bctioola oF tae ape Pride iets 
asia House fa the Count tae had at every Book and 
Music House in the ntry. Sent by mail on receipt 


of “53 9 
mateur, Tne leadin, 


bie eng pe Dg Chrom ag ie oa) 
One Dollar per year. Sentylal opgyvlove at pints 


| LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut St., Philad’s. 


THE BEST 


= | NEW SINGING BOOKS 


CHOICE TRIOS. FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
SEMINARIES. By W. 8. Tilden. Just out.. seb 
RIVER OF LIFE, FOR SABBATH-SCHOOQLS, 
By Perkins, Bentley, and 40 othér composers. Sc. 
CHEERFUL VOICES: FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 





By, Le. O. EMErsOn. ....0000. opps -¥oicpeencnres »50c. 
HOUR OF SINGING. FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
“By Emerson and Tilden. . $1 
STANDARD. FOR oiforrs, CONVENTIONS, ‘ere 
By Emerson and Palmerwiieiss..... WET Teenei $1.50 
DEVOTIONAL CHIMES. FORSOCIAL MEET- 
TINGS. By: Asa Holho...c. ck. aba 5c. 
MUSICAL TREASURE. FOK THE PARLOR. 
(Voeal and Instramental)........: PRAISE Op $2.50 


Seven admirably constructed books, whose sales are 
to be‘numbered by the hundred thousand, so perfect- 
ly is each fitted to the popular taste. - 

&#~ Either book sent postpaid for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON &.€Q.,Boston. 

CHASeH. DITSON & CO., 
711 Bresndway, New York. 


THE, BEST MUSIC. BOOKS 


for your work this season are 


‘The “JOY,” hy P,P. Bliss, 


For Classes, Chornses, and Conventions. Specimen 
powers br ay, for 75 cts, ; 3 8.0 per dozen. a 


Standard Concert Charuses. 


H. R. PAL 


For advanced stand d Cho sec 
men, by Mail, 75 ots. ; ors > as meet nent E 


ROOT'S MODEL 0 ORGAN METHOD. 


0. F. ROOT. 
4 latest and rial rey k for Cabinet Or- 
ren Cop; — ston Boel 


vs 


SCHOOL OF “SINGING. 


intended bn Bh 
inging. woeeenes) Boys by 


gore Teachers wm, renientide the * “GLORY,” 
Roor; the “SONG KING,” -by pe 
ibook and Music Dealers every- 





Are of mien ft from ‘the 


4 y For sale’ 69 
where, , Publishe 


Je CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 0. 
THE BEST % 


VESTRY HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


EVER PUBLISHED. 
Now READY! 


Vestry Hymn and Tune sat | 


Edited by Rev. A. J. GORDON, 


Assisted both in the Hymn and Musical Depart: 
©. ‘by the best nt in the country. 

This book presents the best combination of 014 and 
Tjegantly bound in’ cloth) with’ rea edges.” Hand. 
somely printed on laid paper in large type, . hes 
s*a Sample, copies furnished for To... 


WENRY a: YOUNG: & co; 


orahill, Boston, renting 








1 SPRATT AORN RE aE 
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A Collection of / 





th 8 


The New aan and ar 


Tue. TaiuTe OF. Prue. 


‘OF Ab Cady 
CONGREGATIONS, ark! 


THE Fam: Pare SOT aND Ine PrN, 
P over under he Seonel ‘supervision aM airs 


DR. EBEN TOURJEE,. 


wh 
Palme eee cages rae anda Li pat labors in nha aac, 
ties combine in pepnounetng t it T THe BES RTE ahd 
HYMN AND TUNE BOOK .IN EXISTENCE 
is.a handso’ 
Melodies ina Hig ft Hymne: - one Wh bea 
MF er whe yr i m8 ively 


be_read 
Ce}: | nga Price wit! “7 Petes ‘ar 


oon os i for 8% 
ents, edit 
bie copy by te eat top, , e Byer be 

Published by —s H. SARGENT, rs 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING Hoter, 


Boston, why ee 


ONLY A 2-CENT STAMP 


is required by. lishers of the t i lara 
ave i Mon h int obtain over tsdworth of ease 
na for it, and see for cs 


HEADLIGHT! i 


antag astonishing how fast: ‘this 4-8 is bein ret Hs 
— he school a 


ft 





Co 
Study’ ix exer ses, Rondos eve, cours 3 
Biady, xe ending 50 cents for sample ¢o 


WHITE, SMITH & PERRY, 








Box 5193. i 
Eovcation, 
FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE, 
i INSTITUT LA 4 
ate branch a 200 ae 


cial SHURpeS valss f for — ndlemen, ‘pects 
teachers) cli n , 
oguse 2th RR, KING a ee 
foward N . ° ya 


oggir 





“APRIAS WaTTUTE fet. YUN 


files from. 
‘ me oeeee hi —o 


irate ee aie Ge are taste, ae 
e every 
Poroal ars, 


gene 2th Mrs.:M. E. Baebler, dy og Ai : 
Square, N.Y,,orto Mrs, L.H. a Sout Was Be, 

W’CLELLAN’S INSTITUTE: } Pos Boys, 
at West Ch esbar, Pa. beautif naclous situ. 
ation, 2 mile ailes. west ad ‘Philadelphia. anon a 


grond 8 

age Palestine inlet “y ape eal i 
vision made for y ow 8, students 
vil as boarders during th Son M 


the Summer MwOLELUA 
begins Sept. l0kb. ‘Addrese ROBERT M. M’OLEL LAN, 














Golden Hilt Seminar for) You Ladies 
Goth HALL}STA MFORD CONN: 
aOR TAMPER lin 
Commences Sept. 24 Ptacrpels. 
& CHLASBa9" 





RNa ee 
Providence, R, 1. Address Mns..N. W. DEMUAN, Fin. 


PENNINGTON prerreur® Fontiadyess Na. 
Terms reasonable, Address A. P, LASHE * Prin,” 


oat oe what asat to ie tao or jar 
st. NUY. 


ve ARDING SCHOOL at Nassau, Rens. Co.,N. 
Y. Send for cirquiar. .A. B. WIGGIN, Principal. ; 


AGENTS WANTED.» 

















toast an apools br 


Fi i inter 
pea rn fe20'n 825 woe 
BINES? new ber, 


rong ae 
TEN 


It tells of the “ /nner ARS IN wonders hifi tet 


goings, &e. OM att “Aen Wom soc thee B It 
rest spicy vomlationst 8 a pathos 

fond gor rally Lo aTodipenota to wide- rervake parade 
ere, with evers 


wide 
Strinatt of author. Agents! “dest at partsealerly this sane. » 


ir 
ged ta'anlling far and widely evento BO Enipari gs Ssh 
ou in this work. Terms. B re 


the Independent, in every State. rr 
Tee ader? ber deta) ais) "hades, 
A.D, WORTHIN' Hartford, Ch 
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IN WASHINGTON. 


book ever ablished. 
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hike cain hel 
OUTSIDE’ 
“AND INSIDE. 





WASHINGT 


ry ur - National Capital. . Its ro} 
and es are 
| gaat abuses, beauties, £25 manned ore . 
author, GEO tows: among the f 
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Our illustrated ef 
care territory at « 
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? PALE AL ‘OL. . ook 
fe Weeds |e 
phdes 4 * 


+ gnd Gentlemen to canvass for 


one TpOEP EP FS) 


wéaréprepated to Offer Agents 
G — i 
THE 


| faba L bonal dst 


This is a rare opportunity tls clergymen, age 
d og al or any int nt person, as a Pp 
erbeastital chrodioa ~ 
G00D-NIGHT gioiaed and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, Will be given to every new $3 sub- 
to THE; INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
“canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but» profit- 
able business, 
For a méfe full description of these premiums see 
another columniof this paper, Ifyou wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Ho. 3°Park Place, New York. 
offige Rox. 2787. 


GENTS WANTED for 
LIFE AND ADVENTU 


Kit Ca 


a! on (Sergern, and frien 


wUces ts e 


Ne 









aggre 


son 

LS tere, Brevet Lt, 
U.S. A., oa yoo dictated iby him- 
‘aux and A feof A 


wc Lge TRAPPER, SCOUT and GUIDE 
iver published alt goptaine full and complete descsips 


Wy i Conon 
HISTQ- 


amon baad ot AT ai 











‘andes 


ODOC W 
‘Hvjtinineahatit grand opportantty for ageat 


— Our ilarated a ier ent Renta GILMAN’ COs HHartion 





every- 
ofS NS P90 per reat ge 


e ‘vill 
8 tuck, quilt, nk Ss. raid, and embroider 
most, ] Pric caronly $15. 

lice’ ‘warranted for, fi wie 
Dp foPany ‘machine that sewh stronger, 
— beautiful, or more gems seam than ours. It 


2 makes the “Elastic Every second 
stitchs ow ) and stilt the; cloth ca 
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gents address, Bao ew 
woke woe. Cy: 
West, J. piostene 
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aa ae tericory ty ‘antl and profitable 
work, or son 
Crea a Peis ae ane . faa. 
oston. 
Other ‘Bates, ute +B. A cag, os Pa. 














. Sead ibctetor Belsy Mag- SERVEO 
per en aioachard! WI Weehtogan se. ‘Boston. 


VALUABLE CATALOGUE FREE. 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., New York. 
ARE 


TO" HAY 
ain whktinds EECA joston, an TREE, Also 


PLUCKY ‘AGENTS 


ly make $150 and over per,month, selling our 
tn nol Reliable! Maps and our Popular 


een Se BR! mh and Catalogues free-, 


‘on Piaeaena in Press. Sal 
uN more LIVE Rope le Ines for our 


dn fayicr 
be As works 

va subs. in six days. 7 

Sansom St. P. 














aiid pro 


eport just x 
b’s, 123 


‘AD BHDS., Pu 





and ordinary wells at cae aes hs feet oi aay rm, Towa: 
Ras Rss acs 





AGENTS +e el (fe) of that most fas- A 


mVINRSONS bees se ND'FOUND, 


NaCO co., iarttord. ora. Ot. 
TO BOOK, AGENTS. Halt ts a Goneral 
thi . Union ces Great ut Book, nr tha fa ia fall to to. 
eae on coplicalte 


Local.Agents will be.w. eve’ 
eae: 
Atte SHEPARD & GILL, Boston. 


WOTRING DAS ah et ee 
evenii &valual ear os 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with six-cen 


turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 173 Greenwich st, NY. 


MD AAREE MEARE RAY 
2 EACH EK. © 


Erte AR. yy Ne | vO 
Pass. hse HG if ieaesies of GPanatic: bs but 
ee , St. Louis. 


Eureka 
FRAMES 


at 
TO ALLE ean oA RICHS. Write for, 
my new 


UES, AGENT 
PERINE, PERINE, Publisher, Of ‘Nar GnO. 


"$5 to $203 rr ae 
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| BIBLE 


By ig NIEL “MARCH D 


This-work teachés how men lived in meas th 
and how to live oD all tim: “It pi 
ys.” -“Itis pi ay ces.” to Gor® th itv 


on every lovin y Ow- 
q oA sold of f the buthvar's 
wi NIGHT SCENES ? and “OuR FA’ Ss 
HovsE,” nearly each, y should now 
canv: eo for “ ome Life,” _ 
lates k. mployment ¥ 
Men, Sg Teachers, au Cloraymen. 
Shoize ‘of texritory, ZIEG LE £°M'CUR ae 
oice. 0 
B18 Arch ata ‘Phitadelphia, Pa 











Agents. Wanted. 
END FOR CATALO 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE 0O., NEW YORK. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 











= | THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


THE/ BEST ORGAN,.EVER,.OFFERED 
“S: \2O'RRE PUBLIC =} 

in Sly wiih, And taker, ‘Sbeciall tezms tthe trade. 

Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & ira 
120 CHAMPL STREET, 
bos sae OHIO. 


XE 0 PA 
are the most beautiful in 
. Style and re tn tome 








* 


- It is produced 
a Uhird set of reeds om 
liarl: croicedy «te 


dis, rs ytd 
8 sorely ILLUSTRATE 
CATA 109 UBS ym wre A a ee 
count to islers, kf see Sy 

ance “Soe! sy Lodges, ete. ANTED. 











uare, N. Yaw: 


cae thet square Pi Pian mate 


Send for | Circular wi tions. 


360 7 las 
‘ CHAMBERS. ‘i 
STERLING, PIANOS. 
| Unrivaled “Square © and “Uprights. 
“SPECIAL SAFE oP eceieren chet 
schra dcte tate apace SARS 

EES Otiroous Bare Ore Orven 
T. H. mete & SON,» 


= Noo 101 Fourth J xeque 
pe ak We wb i 

















e ‘ ‘ 


“6hureh: Organs. 


FoR, CONGREGATIONAL sre, 
i) PRICE: $5005: 


Compristoe'’é fil Dinasor 6f gentine Organ Pipes of 
steat streegth and pervading chéracter’! Something en-, 
pernes ont far excelling anyshing-¢lse., Send stamp 


E.4 6.0, HOOK a HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


STE GK ace ZANOS,. 


SEWING & WASHING ‘MACHINES 


rues ads 











THE. BECKWITH 


SS OR TA ST 
Family - Sewing Machine, 





On 30 days Trial. 
$20 refunded in 30 
days on return of 
Machine, if desired. 


With Strengt Capact 

any, bec ange fh ng neity and Speed Guidi na te 
and Automatic Stitch Regheners Pe other Machines 
— the movement ‘of from % to 80 piecés to 

stiteh~—this requires but Two! Herce itisa 
om 1 of symplicity and strength; wir No ane 
SOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. For full particu 
— for Cirenlir—then buy no other until you see 

the oe for! * Eyres is cauniry. AC » Agents 

wan inevery Lown in } are sent 
with t - order the balance can be * Agents 
must pay full elk price St for single Machines: per cen 
on first to be ed wher six Machines are paid 
for.. Terms to agents, cash with, erderyor C. O, D. 


‘Near 1th &t. — Hi Om, Oth drahon, BE. || roe 
HOUSBHHOLD 
- BLESSINGS. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED ‘TO AND EXTEN- 








SIVELY USED IN, 

> 

fs) « Y 
Zz > 
eB! ae kg 
As EE 
‘ = > 
=a 2, =| a 
Se Ss nS 
a ie) ' . 3 





WASHINC MACHINE. 
Warranted to wash clean without 


UNION. zzz 
AMERICAN »=sstist=: 


For demas ope without 
‘Union and Sherman Wringer. : i 
With Galvanized d troy ron Frame and Moulton’s 


Reliance Wringer,, with Wood 
~~ Frame. 


The best in the market. 


* Gend for circular and state that you saw this adver- 
tisement in THE InDEPENDENT. dress 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 
81 Cortland St., New York. 











yl rtett i. 





‘at! “LYON SEWING iacuins 
fans ec easier Sete iter din ale Domest Ee = 





Bend f for or Ciroulars, 





| PROVIDENCE” WRINGER, 


Moulto2 Rolls, 
Mest Datab'e; 
Donble Spiral 
Cogs, 
Kasiest Working; 








Curved Clamp, 
9 Holds Firmest; 


S Metal Jourtial 
Casings. 
NOWEAR OUT 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St,, N, ¥., and Providence, R. I. 


FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 














‘Ten Reasons why the NE’ PLUS 
ULTRA Spring Bed Bottom 
Manufactured by the U.S. Spring 
Bed Co., at..Springfield, Mass., 
are the hest.in the world. 


; oe They aré all of Tron and Steet excépt the cushions, and 
indestructible, ~ 


2. The Springs are of the ‘best Tem eee ted 
he Nr Letiless tent sohich has proved to ws 


Own. 
8. The beds are elastic all over alike. 
4. a y are igher, , cleaner, and more easily handled than 


6. They are vermin proof. 
1B Conseatt use for etx years has not shown any wear or 
w 
4, Bhi a@ spring Jai, t oan can be taken out and anothér 
mena hno dof the so the jingers and wwithaye 


& They 
Ww. They adjust them 


Wi herever introduced, these B.ds have given a 
‘satisfaction 1 no other bed has ever done, Special terms 


given. as large orders for Hotels and Public Institu- 
Every Bed, warranted satisfac in use or 
money refunded... Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


Ji: F: PECK; Ag’t. 
'\\ “Springfield, Mass., Maj, 1873 : 


Wi Hi LEE, 


ESTABLISHED 1926. 


DOWN-TOWN FURNITURE STORES. 


25 Per Cent. Saved on First-class Fur 
‘“niture. 


Parlor, 
Dining, ' 
Chamber, and 
‘Library Suites 


at 


Wit. H. “LEE’S, 





| No. 277 Canal St., ove door east of 


aysand 199 Fulton Sti, 
mear Church St., N. ¥. 





THE FIRM OF 


J. t. ALLEN & CO., 


185 & 187 Canal St., N.Y., 
WILL. €X¥PIRE_., 

by }imitation Jan t, 1874. In consequence of 
which they now offer their 


LARGE STOCK 
$200,000 WORTH 


FINE PARLOR, CHAMBER, 
AND 
DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
. , UNTIL JANUARY Ast, 1874. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


Looking-Classes, 
PICTURE FRAMES, ETC. 
82 BOWERY, 


Above ‘CANAL STREET, New York, 


** CHURCH " CUSHIONS. 








We are now makin f “ Church Cushions,”* 
Se ce 
capone Cus fons. ete ae 

BTiSte 0. $260 


ew Wegland fe for tie gale of Patead 
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An as! Arerene cel 
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COMMERCIAL SIGNS. 


THE total import. entr entries at the-portrot 
New York since the ist of last Janudry pp 
to the 4th of October amount to . 
658, against $854,147,708 for the correapo d- 
ing period of last year, showing a de¢ 
thus far this_year of $32,822,050. The « 
port clearances of merchandise for the same 
period amount to $219,812,588, against: $171,- 
102,584 for last year, showing: an increase 
since January ist of $48,710,004. The ex- 


$60,488; 580 in 1872.: ‘These’ figures show a 
large decrease in imports and a m ch 
larger increase in exports during the cur- 
rent,calendar year, as compared, with the 
imports and exports for the corresponding) 
period of.the previous year... -When we re- 
member that-more than two-th nds. of our 
foreign ‘trade is transacted York, 
the indications ~ of improvement, >as con-| 
trasted with the facts .of former years, are’ 
promising. “The “balance of trade for a 
-Serigs of-years has been, largely. against,us, 
and by. just so. much: eovetant!y, pal us 
tin debt to foreign countries. 2 ¢' 

‘ clo Rndinadeeds 55 oT S| 

DRY GOODS. 


Tre panic. which has prevailed in Wall 
Street for a fortnight, and the consequent 
depreciation ‘of ‘values and unsettling of 
credits, though it did not at’ first seem to 
affect the dry goods trade, could not but pro- 
duce « depressing influence, which: has; 
‘shown itself in a marked : degree during 
the. past week. . Only .one failure, how- 
ever, bas. been reported. among, the dry 
goods jobbers and importers—that of 
Paton & Co.—whose. trouble ‘arose from 
investments in railroad securities, , and 
not from ‘the proper relations of their 
business... There has been. a general ., hesita- 
tion among all classes of dealers; ‘waiting 
until the crisis was past and watching for 
theiturh of the)finahcial tide. The oun = 
situation was in:a great degree dependent | 
upon the action of the stock operators in, 
Wall Street, abd the, Banks }were Waiting | 
for the result; of the regpenipg ‘of he Stock 
Exchange on Friday before they could 
determin@ Ga line of{pdlic§ Trrélation to 
the payment. of checks and the, discounti 
of ‘their customers’ paper. 00 tortsiadely 
for, all concerned,. the , anticipated second 
edition of Black,,-Friday was not 
on the programme, and .,thé., 
ation of confidence was Behetat lite 
branches of trade when itywas for that | 





no great failures had oécurred and affairs | 
were once “more? working erstiye It is not 
to be supposed ‘that a financigl crisis which 
Goripelléd the sabpehsiod. Of.such firms as | 





Jay Cooke & Co., Heury Clews & Co., Fisk | ‘A 
& Hatch, and..Howes &.Macy,could pass | con 


away: Wit bout—'producing--seridus. id¢onven- 
ience among. dry. goods merchants. . But the 
actual commer¢ial «disasters growing ont of | 
these faihires have’ been “strprisinely small, | 
and,with the exception of the one firm already 
mentioned and .the, stopp a. of the, Glea- 
ham. W.oolen "Mills, there iad beet ne be- 
ported ‘“failures® of: dmportéhte}: oon that 
of Peake, Opdyke '& €o:, bn’ Saturday. The 
fall trade will be extended a fortnight later 
than it would wave bef if Rojinterruption 
had happéned’; but it. will Rot be very 
serious! y- diminished. Teale e 6 @.tes. 
©The salesof the week have™“been” ora 
very, Jimited ,segle - fos. x the aeason » and 
prices have been without any important 
change, though it is*proWable tha: there will 
be somé-néirkibg do wh | th Sebth ho gw eek. 
Unbleached Borie and shirtings have 
beei innmoderate deniand' during the week ; 
but the’ transaction have been small from 
first shands, sand) prices» rengain out 
change, either i Statidurd’ “ér ‘at ight 
weights. 
a. pees sheeting - serine tile 
ave. been ¥ ight, ew to the 
Letocks it Marg vere ig are been 
steadily maiptained 
Printing cloths are, in ‘aim Tied, dg 
fiaud atid’-prices are ‘@ shade lower, i 


quotations being 6s ; cents fan ithe, best 64 
square. 


~ Prints have suffered from the: general de- 
pression and the demand has been: very 
slack for the season. The sales of even the 
fost attractive styles have been small. but 
prices hayé undergone no. amt 








NAA aah He 2 WEE 


Ginghams are very light demapd, but 
pricéé Ste L6t quetmbly lowers! 1) 
Cotton duck is in small. demand, owing 
stly to the Imterruption to trade ca 
by the monet&ity derdngénient of the coun-, 


- ty,-but quotations are unchanged: (....) |B 
«> Cotton’ flannels: are selling’ moderately, |. { 


‘but only of ‘tlie grades tequired to complete 
assortments. The quotations are unchanged. 

‘Cottén’ yarhs ‘Ynaintain noniinal prices, 
but the demand is small and sales are = tg 
portant. 


Corset jeans are in mod} dem nd 
prices st unchanged, oder pny ei 


portation of specie was $42,940, 112, against heim bands are unusually small.” 


ricsare Held At stead yipricés for’thie 
‘pe wy of black and assorted colors, 
ee Somer ie xere light. 
Balled Jaco are affectéd, Itke.all other 
escriptions -of ..domestic. cottons, by the 
financial crisis, but small sales are ‘made at 


gachanged figures. 


ilesias are without any marked. "ebanat. 
The sales from first hands} are on a very 
Be scale, Dut prices continue 
ipes and ticks are Inactive “aid” ices 
are without essential es 
W dress goods ere selling steadily,, 






vithstanding the in eae © ae 
288, an are ‘well. maintaine ! 
weet eps atreialt op See demand, | 


von its, et . 

Cloths ERY | are in fair demand 
forsome of the popular makes, and are less 
“probably than other descriptions of 
is‘ by the derangements of the currency. 
ancy Cassimeres, except.in the case of a 
few special styles, are dull snd will remain 
so-until a revival takes Place. Althon h 
business has been suspended to.a great 
gree, the prospect for a renewed activity is 
«donsidered good. ‘Prices‘are nominally un- 
“changed. 

Salinets continue dull, irrespective of gre 
efmancial situation, wilh small sales, 
prices are steady. 

Flannels are selling toa hioderate extent, 
but chiefly'in single bales, to make .up as-| 
sortments. There has been no ‘change’ in 
quotations, 

Blankets’ are steadily: held for the best 


‘makes at unchanged ’prices, but the sales | °° 


“Are small‘and only to Eagar the immediate 
aemnede of current nia 


patos fj derepgenaea 
m Greely se sicia oF gil dea n gold, 


and sales haye fallen, off -considerably , the 
past week. *-But thete ié- still a. good inquiry 
for fine woolens.-and, dress, goods, and the 
fashionable fall colors adapted to the season, 
such as maroons, purples, and navy blue, 
are selling more Teadily, The.demand for 
black and coloréd silks is less active. The 
auction sales have not been as large the past 
week. as theywere the previous one, The 
4mportations for Sevpsembik. shamed ella 
-off to: the extent of about'a million of dollars 
as cOmpared with-the inrportations “in the 
game month lagt years” * 


Ea ~ 





|= LATEST DBY Goods QUOTATIONS. 





IMPORTANT TO_EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Beil | MexDAY, Bem ye a 0 aT 
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RETAIL. 
A t STEWART 


“Black, Col Colored, 
FAN oy 81 _SILKS. 


In 5 dembbRebnall ot @ of the 
‘Decline of Prices in 


: ERA he 


‘they sehen as sone ¥: 


ob att aes of excellent value, heretofore sold at 
2.50.) 
255.) 
ree! 
OE Beabiceesisees: Valas, sare 


an equal probably has never 
been offered mi this country. | 


¥ Colored =< en 
: ‘ancy Silks 
a. Redaction } 
IN THE SAME RATIO HAS BUBN MADE 


Sak reduced | 
ees Nts tors 


d this S ontigrent 
ceptional one for purchasing. 


as lh 4th. Aven, 9th and Toth Bts.|| 





MILLER GRANT, 
819 BROADWAY, 


Dally. recetving NEW AY sas OF RICH 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, RIBBONS, DRESS TRIM- | 
MINGS, etc., ete.».Also NOVELTIES in FANCY 
a ated egr-apen ec DESIGNS nw > pemeere 


0) 


nf 
erat 
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i [i Qctober. 9%, 1878, 


RETAIL, 


CARPE TS. 





le Bi Stowar 


WE. 


“ARR ‘OFFERING AN ELEGANT ASSORTICRNT 
ALL THE DESIRABLE = 


Productions of the _ 


a World. 


CARPETS 


FROM 


and Petsia, 


Fabries from Teheran and Smyrna, 


OF RARE. AND CURIOUS, DESIGN AND 
EXQUISITE WORM ANOHIEP: 


ss THE, UNRIVALED . 
/ Attbussons os Moquettes 


-PRANCE, 
IMITATION: SMYRNA 
UGS, FROM GERMAN 


AXMINSTER 


in ONE PIECE and BY THE Fake 
ROYAL WELTONS, 
VELVETS, |). 
BRUSSELS, and — 
i PT Ee 


ENGLAND, 


‘eres IN COMBINATION with ‘the BEST 
‘SELECTIONS of the 


“AMERICAN LOOMS, 


A large proportion a of which are Pat: 
terns of the Choicest Character, In 


EXCLUSIVE » DESIGNS, 
Confined to Their Own. Sales, 


resenting togetheran EXHIBITION 
i ga are Its XRIBITION 


o'r, and at 


PRICES LOWER 


than they have _ been known In 


United ‘States. 


THIS IS AN OP TY Zor: BUY- 
*" ERS SELDt Mt PRESENTED 


Sree 4th av., 9th and {Oth sts. 


~ LADIES! 





\|-sena Stamp for pore Elegant and At | 


. tractive 


Fas PRICE:LIST, 


Containing fuil descriptions and prices of 


| FINE FURS REAL LACES, BL'CK 
SILKS, LADIES” "AND CHIL- 
. DREN'S UNDERWEAR, 


ae TM 


god th le Tp sada kk tae 
uh cme 


el s, 


NOS. 237 AND 289 8th» saan, 
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Bechly. Backes, Beview, | a2 | 
pur iesvten Tae ROR? 
BY H. K. THURBER, & 00», 








72 and 1% Chambers, uc Geaanek 1 


GROCERS’: M. BRS’ MARKET. , H 


"CONFIDENCE in becoming gradually, restored, |The 
‘panicis apparently a thing Sige ets atid althou 
thousands will suffer mote OF less from: its palefut'e- 


the | | 
fects it i Gtatitying to notleé an ed tonein the | 





“ease suggests the remedy—co: 











2 masel ‘Ww 

ate ig ene A ag ~~. to rifts aay it do not 

UBRe: omg t 
: t ‘wa a 
which rpaied in other =o 
panks who have ai diverting money from 
Rel tom ay th 
sity 
cont ence : their capacity. 





edad’ moved ith i pes 
se Anters 
“pobly ® bly yy oe ED, the revaision wit Ls 


less be fail- 
ures < ee conse yaden, a der . ae of; 


oe od on time oe ‘deman 


in such’ em can tae 


of produce the } 
peeeere — “its wo con- 


COFFEE.—The market for Ric dontiniad | dunt % 
R ssiday pound ai nyt There: ARTs heme 


=] Tight. +5 
aerenaiaa. 





thy meith oth o 


*. “FISH AND SALT —Dry Cod are ‘tH active demaiid 
at full priees.~  Meamanchasatintinare Maeseel th inh | 


supply and and poot sipi and ‘ak in ey] 
eee murs 
creasing, Bulk is ‘mee Yin active 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—The then 5 stall with a 
uplightly increased — Prices generally, are well ; 
Raisins: are ‘steadily held. 
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Financial, — 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC coe 


THE suspension of i Jay Cooke & Co, 
which ‘we'siticetély hépe will be but tem- 
poraty, naturally raises ‘the, question, eg- 
pecially among’ the holders of .the bonds of 
the Northérn ‘Pacific Rajlroad Company, as 
to the probable effect upon ‘their value.” “We 
have no doubt that, if the holders of these 
bonds were to throw them ‘upon the market 
and sell them now for the best price they 
could get, they would experience a heavy 
loss; and the same at the present: moment 
would be true in respect to.all other. secur 
ties. . There may bea delay in meeting the 
coupons on the bonds as they mature. 

The firm .of Jay. Cooke’ & Co, should be 
distinguished from the Northern Pacific 
Railroad ‘Company. “The fiscal relation, of 
the former’ ‘fo thé latter was simply that of 
an agency for the sale of* its bonds; and) 
althongh the firm rendered @ most important 
servite.in this respect, and its failure may 
for the ‘moment derange the working ma 
chipery of this great enterprise, we still be: 
lieve«that the effect will be but temporery: 
The Company’s:assets are not changed.: ' Its 
franchise still remains. It has few lia- 
bilities*except to: Jay Cooke & Co. It has 
really lost nothing. by the panic that: has 
swept over Wall Street, except the valuable 
serviees of Jay Cooke & Co., which we hope 
the firm will soon be in’a condition to re- 
new. Aman of Jay Cooke’s tried capacities 
and inteority is not, by.any, means going to 
sink out’ of sight) and disappear from the 
financial world; under :2 témnporary reverse 
of fottuhe. 

The bonds;in question ate. a first mort- 
gage lien “or ‘all the property of the Coin- 
pany; ‘ducluding the valuable” land! grant 
made by «Congress, which it is: believed 
will «ultimately pay the: entire: expense of 
building thé rofiff,°’The work! OF construc, 
tion has already ‘Been carried se far that the 
company has é¢arned the title to _over ten 
milliiens-of acresof this land... About twenty- 
five millions of the bonds have: been mnego- 
tiated, . leaving some five million» ofthe 
thirty million Joan stil ‘on chand..:- The. pro- 
ceedaot the sale of the Cofppany’s,Jand are 
sacredly, devoted tothe payment of the bonds, 
The bondloldér may at ‘any time’exchange 
his bond or bonds’at.1.10 for the Company’s 
land,‘at ‘the rate-of not less than, two, dollars 
and fifty cents'per acre, The average’ price 
of the lands tirus far sold hes been nearly siz 
dollars per acre. ..).\;;_ 

Thest facts, which ‘we briefly epitomize, 
havesundergone nochange By the financial 
hurrieane whiehbas: catried down. some of 
the: strongest clanking firms of this city. 
The bonds of. the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company’ are teally just as ‘good to-day as 
they were. month ago, aside ‘from the ef 
fects. Of, the panit.. The foondation, upow 
which they, xest is just as solid. The entire 
two thousand miles of toad mast tiltimgtdly 
be built, and the-whole ene. 
acres at the 
rate Beis ie eh cot Ba i 8 per 


= wilt *eértlé Into“thé Obiiipain'y’s posses- 


pte e- 
nak Abo 20 youze bed 


er aoe their property:as éutirely: lost, 
or submit’ fo Wny serious $#éfifice “If they 
are able to: ‘hold their bonds 4nd weit pa- 
tiently: for calmer timesnot far distant— 


- we believe -that they will-haye no occasion 


to regret it. .. We advisesthem to- seep cvel, 
and remember that the fate of the Northern 


sets 


meantime, we urge the Company to spare no 
pains or effort: in.getting ready to pay, if it | 
is ‘possible, © the! riéxt! nisturitig! coupons | 
promptly. ‘Pig oe igo iWery Far) toward | 


reviving publice y in the | 
value of Now Le: but of | 
most othér Hi w tempo- 


rarilyamder 4 eloud, . 
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| premium having fallen:to ¢ per cent, 














ih * ia 079,743 

TOTAL DEBT. wate 

Bek winn wEnsaseas cwenes see 0 SEs oo 164 
Presen x cpap epgeretey. preresrren Pie 
tied. 2°55 :2scscccs. scpaennansinepsad $2,285,579,687 75 

CASH IN THE TREASURY. 

ote nis. * no Wnaales bhnbee ial Bineh cwsig ce wee 990,246,757 54 | 
Sine neg 
ial dpoan ion eoncianteel pnb son 11,250,000 90 
Total. bw. 4 Bi 904,785,769 8 


DEBT LESS CASH. RM. THE TREASURY. 


138,793,898 17 
OE 72.140 006,905 83 


jposrence R) t debt “yeni He, so ta 8 
Decrease of of dept from March 
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BONDS siti TO PACIFIC RAILROAD ‘CO: eecrik 
INTEREST PAYABLE IN LAWFUL MO) 

Principal ontstanding.......:.....s..+... pogenue 
Interest sowredd ands not yet paid....... 969,352 68 
Interest paid noah United: States is danidsevee 20,447,986 26 
Interest os 5 eee m of ’ Tp 

mails, etc.. 14,422,104 38 
—- ‘of ‘interest ‘paid | ‘by United 





‘MONEY MARKET. 


Tux panic lasted longer and’ wotked 
more harm than'we at ‘first ‘believed { 
would. We may now safely say that it 
ig_ over, but it will be a long while before 
the consequences inflicted by it will cease to 
be felt. Thetwo'things-which ought to be 
remembered are that the panic was. wholly | 
causeless, or, at least, needless, and that it 
was only arrested. by -a total disregard of | 
the law and without any assistance from | 
the Government. ‘The Government wight | 
have’ prevented or arrested the panic with 
elise,” without any violation of law; and | 
whey it was found that the laws, which | 
were’ intended to be conservative and pro- | 
tective of the: popular interests, only seryéd | 
to, prevent @'returnof confidence, the Asso- 
ciated Banks determined to act for the com- 
mon . welfare, -and.'to disregard the laws, | 
which were ‘only obstacles to the prosecu- | 
tion of - business: The Secretary ‘of 
the Treasury refused: to. draw on 
his $44,000,000 of . greenback " reserve, | 
and «the: Clearing, House, . theréfore,’ re- 
solved updn the illegal expedient of ‘issuing 
loan certificates to the extént that might be 
needed for their own relief; whilé the banks 
resolved to refuse the ‘payment of SHEERS | 
drawn by depositors, biit* fo Certify. them ‘as | 
good for Clearing Housé ents, So, 
by these two wholly illegal expedients, the | * 
banks created @ new cufrency to supply the 
needs of the business public. The action of 
the New York banks was happily imitated | 
by the banks of: all other parts of the coun- | 
try; and: the. panic” ‘was slayed; but.hefore | 
the money which had been witlidrawn:from | 
cireulation by the. sensélésd alarm ofthe | 
people could be restored ‘to, glteulation | 
again. the stoppage of buéiness, though for | 
so brief a times chused’ thé suspension and | 
failure’f a considerablé namber of metein- | 
tile firms whose means” for meeting: their | 
obligations ‘were abundant? The'pamber of | 
these: suspended: firms ‘hes been very’ few. | 
The only dry “houses of any, im- | 
portdnce® “in ‘New York .. were those 
of Paton & Co. ‘and of, Peake, Opdyke & | 
Co., who will, it is thought; be ‘able to pay | 
all theit : ‘obligations’ in full.’ Many of the | 
suspended Wail Street firms have ‘again ‘re- 
sumed business, and’ the prospect:is very 





fair for all of them to ‘get’ on. their: fect ; 


again. It ‘will probably be conceded. ‘by 
every one that financial laws which cannot 
prevent panics-nor restore confidence and: 


which must be disregarded ‘in times. of a Q) 
pressure stand very much fp need of amend- q" 


ment. Congress will, doubtless, take our 


currency and banking Jaws in hand’as soon % 1+ Gor 


‘as it reassembles; and thé panic may, after. 
all, be productive of, some counterbalancing | 
advan tiges, In the meantime, it id satisfac- 
tory tae she to notice the rapid restora- 


tion of cgtifidetice and: the’ resiymption -Of |. 


business of ‘all sides. “The premium: paid 
for. greenbacks, or ‘perhaps ‘it might more 
Properly: he-ealled the discount’ on certified 
checks, did not continue long, and. after as 

| xm as 4 per: cent, being paid for a day or 
two, by the close ofthe week the - business 
of ‘selling .greenbacks was ebout: ‘over, the 


oy 


&The banks wisely - déterinined otto: pub- | 

Web the: weekly. statemetita, stewing ihe | 
‘Piilomhs “Of wold | aud ‘grepubacks “in ‘thair || Bouse, 
possession, which they were never under 


issued by the Clearing House committee has 
: | that they shall all be retired: by the ‘end 
| of November, though they have heen of so 


3,579,007 75 | much .service ft is not altogether unlikely | 
~ | that they tiay beconie’ a permanent adcHign 


| bas béen, very rapid since the reopening of 


| hesyy stock housevof : George ‘Bird Grinvell 


| rupts, and all their creditors enjoined from 


> tl Stites. for” Toana.: :Tiieu were known to) 
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any legal necessity of doffig?d#°the tiw re- 
Guiritig it only “applied’ qo the’afite banks. 
So what the actual’ condiftoit of the banks 
may. bé none “but: their officers can | 
know, . The ‘amount of: Joan certificates 


Bdike 


not exceeded $22,500,000, and it is intended | 


to our currency.’ **” : 
In. Wall;Strect the return’ of coiititice | 


the Stock Exchatigé and‘the resumption of 
business ‘by the stock ‘The appte- 
hensiotia | of 'a supplemental: panic, as ‘the 
consequence of throwing 4 large amount of 
| stocks on the market which had: been by- 
| potheeated for loans, were effectually 
quieted. when it was discovered that the 


| & Co. had been declared involuntary bank- | 


seliing any of the. stocks which | had 
been entrusted... to... them. , a8 |... secur-, 


be mostly Lake Shore’ “Railroad “sharés 
and Western Union Telegraph shiares, and 
the locking up of 80 great a quantity. of 
these. active speculative ‘Secutities. Jed at 


‘with great rapidity from ‘the lowest. points’ 
_of depréssion. . Sotiie of these ‘stocks went. 
up almost as rapidly’as ‘they had fallen off; 


speculative purchases ff buying on a! 
‘Wwargin were Hot'so' difficult, ‘The adyance 
in Harlem’ was from 90 upto 1163, in! 
come g Union_ -ftpm.52 to 69, in Lake, 


ae ie sh Central 
pas to 95, ai do, W arid ‘West- 
ern from 33 *t6 a the great- 


‘est ex freines, “bit os naar § issn) ‘Was 
affected ina similar man a 

The gold ‘market has very vivieotly 
agitated, but’the large nents of coin’ 
from Londen havehad. the effect of. reducing 
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ew Yoikiid dow dode'sn ftiree 
different kinds of circulating medium—viz,, 
spécie; turrency; anédchecks: -We'receiys 
deposits of tither nid pay i in like. 


F. F. Tuomrson, President, 
I 
Howns & Mady, Bankers, No. 30 Wall 
Street, N. Xe ole the same facilities to De. 
itors as Inco eee Banks, and allow 
terest on daily balances at the rate of 
our per cent, spanner made on any 
san Seca. sates, with > para re- 
attention to choi 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for thvedtir. ° 


(From Special] Bankers’ Circular for 1871, "12, and %B,) 


THE LOANER’S BANK 


Nos. 20 and ua Nassau Street 
CAPITAL, - - - $500,000, 


SUBJECT TO INCREASE TO 
$1,000,000. 


’ ofthe RG ANIZED UNDER A SPRCIAL CHARTER 
f the 


Let hip od of New eons for loaningu n collateral 
including Life Insurance Poli 
at Peach value; keeping accounts of ‘serine 3 banks, 
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USSELL, President, 
BOARD OF F DIRECTORS. 
ARTHUR F. a ine Vice-President, Home Ins, 
Co. of New York. 
oy TON SCRIBNER, Secretary of State of 
‘Hon. Joun #. Mozsine. ne Norwich, N. Y, 


ee ta ‘of New York,” 
ARCHIBALD 3 
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A “Good AND SAFE "INVESTMENT. 


, oy orty th thousand dollars will buy a controlling ‘friter- 

of the best Publishing Hstablishments in 

aun Sin oan te Per sane nt @8 ished bust- 

t ie) le 
ness: : Address‘ WESTE: ’ care ‘Guo, P. ROWELL 

-& Co., New York. : 


ey TO 12 PER CENT. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. Cheaper than 
cireulars. 
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ever, "Sento : 

THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
14 PINE STREET, 














a YOu ARE GOING 


6 travel anywherét this Fall, or if not, procure a Gen- 

|] jeral Accident Policy in the, TRAVELERS INSURANCE 
.CoMPANY, of Hartford, Conn, insuring against death 
‘Or injury by’. dent. Policies written by agents, 
‘without delay, for the year ér month., The’ cost pér 
year is the be 10 for occu) tions not hazardous. 
mee, price for all ages between 18 and 65. 


WE: ARE GOING © 


to remark that the repairs INSURANCE — 


P. Hartford, has written 
pom accident po gee a is ee ing 
2s and. that it ro oi Tbe 


“+ theoa.h a 
ef direét beneHts 't6°ity! policyholders sum equal to 
Seven Hundred Dollars.a.Day,for every day since the 
Company begpn. business. ery pen, should havea 
policy. sale rae 





” WHEN YOU ARE GOINe 


“th insure 3 your pe re a TRAVELERS INsuR- 


_ANCE-COMPANY, 
- forms of Life and 
“Rate Cash Plan,” 


Hartford, which issues the best 
Endowment Policies,on the Low 
‘The’ seciirtty is ample and unques- 


| li tioned; the rates as:low as consistent with. entire 


osatety. Tt gives a definite amount of ifsurance, under 


‘a dofinité ‘contract, fora. definite promium—the best 
“and most economical for the insurant, at 


27" apni — Agent or write to the Company. 
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'K COLER & CO., 17 Nassau Street, New York, 
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LAWRENCE BAUS, Be, 


re Bafilkers, 
yO. 16 WALL STREET, 


AXECUTE ORDERS 4N GO . GOLD, 
ame PRIME DIVIDEND-PAYING SE- 
“CURITIES, FOR “CASH. ©: 6s8 


TEREST thie ON DEPOSITS, 


PEXAS 3 ‘PAOIFIC 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 





Chartered by the United States Government. 


First Mortgage Six per Cent Gold 
COUPON AND REGISTBRED : 


CONSTRUCTION BONDS, 
Authorized by Acts of Congress, 
with Sinking Fund, 
AND FREE FROM GOVERNMENT STATE, 
AND OTHER TAXES, 
Issued only on Completed Road, 


At 90 Per Cent. 


and Interest in Currency. 


These Bonds are secured by a SINKING FUND and 
by a FIRST MORTGAGE, covering the Company’s 
Line through to the PACIFIC OCEAN, with its equip- 
ment franchises, etc., including. upward of 15,000,000 
ACRES OF LAND donated by the Government of the 
United States to aid in the construction of the road. 

A AR THOMPSON and Trustees of the 
LOK M. FELTON, Mortgage. 
THOMAS A. SCOTT, President of Company. 

FIRST SERIES issued only as road is constructed 
on the Eastern Texas Division—504 miles of road. 


209 Miles of Road in Operation. 


From SHREVEPORT to DALLAS, and from 
MARSHALL to JEFFERSON. 


Grading and bridging completed and ties delivercd 
on 200 additional miles of road. Track now being laid 
atrate of ONE MILE PER DAY. Work commenced 
on California Division. First Section, from San 
Diego East, under contract. 

These Bonds are entitled to the benefit of a Sinking 
Fund, in addition to the fund to be derived from sale 
of lands, of an amount equal to ONE PER CENT. 
on. all outstanding bonds, to be deposited with the 
TRUSTEES annually, and by them applied to the 
purchase and cancellation of bonds at par, as they 
shall be designated by lot, at the option of the holders of 
thebonds 30 drawn ; and they are also receivable, at 
par and interest, in payment for any of the lands do- 
nated by the United States, 

Government bonds and all other marketable securi- 

~ ties will be received at current prices in exchange for 
these bonds, without expense to the investor. 

Pamphlets, Maps,and full information will be fur- 
nished on application to the following Banking 
Houses : 


H. G. STEBBINS & SON, New York. 
EDM’D D. RANDOLPH & CO., New York. 
B, K. JAMISON & CO., Philadelphia. 


ILLINOIS 


TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 


CASH saath $500,000. 
RECTORS. 








W.F. COOLBAUGH, 
Gu: LINDGREN, 
ANSO: 


FERY, 
INO. DEKOVEN, 


trusts and 
me nvestment of oC meney on ra Chicago cit; ty a and other 
vestments fo fneividusls, estates, corporat 


‘The successful experience of its officers in this busi- 
ness during the past twelve yearsis the promise of 


The intrinsic value of Illinois 
admirable et oe efficient state 


insures 
= and renders su: 
‘is ma loans continuall 
funds, and, fd, When dosced, can, as a arule tarnish invest 
amounts 
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ws ne. of interest 
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j,Allnotes are made with interest coupons payable 
tae aaey and July papetpoedeas opt 


nished 
York, hay at Refer to 















{John J. Giséo'& Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., Now York. 


‘ * 
MA eethinedti2 tools ‘veda J 


Géid’ and ‘Gurreney received on deposit, subject te | 
checks’ sight. j f 


Interest allowed on Currency. Accounts’ at: the rate! of) 
Four per it. per annum, credited at the end of each 


ALG CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND .ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THF CITY BANKS. 

Cértificates of Deposit : issued, payable On d4émand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders’ promptly executed for thé Purchase and Sale 
of Govermments; Gold, Stocks, and: Bonds on: commis. 
sion, | . 


Collections made on all parts of the United States 
end Canada, 


SAUNDERS 
& HARDENBERGH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


ALVIN Saunpur’, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President: 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joun A, HARI RNBERGH, member New 
Exchange, " 


Express to E urope, 
The North Atlantic Express Co., 


General Office 57 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Offices and oe cigs ae oe in all parts of Hurope. 





York , Stock: 





Merchandise, Packanes, and Valuables of 
xi toree and deliv nm any part of Europe a 
fixed tariff rates, as per Company 1s Cireulars, 


Small P: id Parcel Rate: all trans 
portttn on dehrary chose hatcerer crt para 

reat Britain, orang. ance, Belgium, olland. 
Switzerland, mark, 
eee 

‘orrespond ww rates to. all other countries in 
— Gireafars iv giving full tariffs of rates, and all in- 
formation sent fre nary — aes y postor otherwise, 
to the Central Lig ve, 


B. FARWELL, 
. GENERAL SUPERINTENDENR 


DUNCAN, 


SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and —— Sts., New York, 


Not qneee ing 


ot exceed 
ot excee 





CIRCULAR NOTES and nd TRAVELING CREDITS, 
by svete in yng rs aed Le Bas ty ‘ 
RAN GTOROPE and the e PACIFIC. 00 

Country Banks and 


unts of 
on favorable terms. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


RAILROAD BONDS, 


k on hand a variety of choice bonds to s‘pply in: 
westers, ish fonds, dye on the ma-ket at 
ye 


panecyipace prices, orders fi vernment 
securities, gold, and ralirpad stocks. and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 381 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D. WOOD, 8 D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 39% and 388 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to.3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 


Asséts—Eleven Million Dollars, 


hae received 





i. 








Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 


SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N, J. HAINES, Pres't. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


Notice to Investors. 


for sale the fol! lowing 
130,000 ‘or = jad acy 10 per gent. Bee 
me 


Equality 
Bait Serna ofl 
5,000 © ner.ce cent, 80,years. 


50,000 Cit: prensa: Ain.) G percent. 20 years. 


Details in NSLO on SW a * WT office o LSON, 


70 LOW & WI me 


A SOLID TWELVE Per I Gt 
gees 
Saeaioebn ens 
EDW ARD HAIGHT & C0., 
"BANKERS, | 


“No. © Wall Street, New York. 
HR) CENT. Po allowed on Dally Balances 

















« Gimancial, 
THE BANKS AND THYIR DEPOS- 
ITORS. 


Tax Jegal relation sustained between a 
bank and its depositors is one of debt, and 
credit. The bank is in debt to its. deposit- 
, ors, for the-entire amount standing to their 

credit on its books. This liability has been 
|, ineurred. by. receiving checks, bank-notes, 

and lawful money as deposits and passing 
them to the credit of the depositors. These, 
deposits, thus miscellaneously made, are a 
demand liability, and, hence, they may “be 
drawn against at sight for their full amount, 
They must be paid, too, if the depositors 
so.require, in lawful money. The amount 
of lawful money held by the bank on hand 
is far Jess than that of these deposits. It is, 
hence, literally impossible for the bank, if 
suddenly called upon to.do so, to meet. its 
9 |, deposit liabilities. with lawful money. It 
has not..the money on hand and it cannot 
procure it. In the presence of such a de- 
mand it must always fail. Banking is not 
and cannot. be conducted upon the theory of 
providing for these claims if they are all pre- 
senica at once. The only way.in which it 
could do so would be to receive nothing but 
lawful money on deposit, and then lock up 
its deposits, dollar for dollar, in its own 
vault, and then keep them there ready for 


| delivery when called for. This would not 


be banking, nor would it beof much service 
to the community. 

The general understanding between the 
banks and their depositors is that, although 
the claim of the latter is a demand liability, 
they will call for their funds only as they 
need them for business purposes. Proceed- 
ing upon this understanding, the banks loan 
out a portion of these deposits, and reserve 
in their vaults a sufficient amount of money 
to pay at sight whatever sums may be de- 
manded in money. The reserve of money 
held for this purpose is always inadequate 
to pay the whole amount of deposits, yet 
abundantly sufficient to meet all such claims 
in the ordinary course of business. When 
men act sensibly, and check against their 
deposits only as they need them for use, 
then solvent banks,. welt conducted, are 
are always ready to respond. Their checks 
will either be paid in money or, what is 
equivalent to payment, passed to the credit 
of the parties in whose favor they are drawn. 

But suppose the depositors. themselves 
get into a panic, and undertake to draw all 
their deposits in lawful money, not because 
they want to use the money for business 
purposes, but for fear of losing it. What 
then? They are doing a thing which they 
have a legal right to do, yet which is ezcep- 
tional to the usual course of business, and 
80 ekceptional that the banks can never 
provide for it and at the same time do a 
banking business. There is no use in their 
receiving deposits if they cannot make them 
the basis of loans; and if they do this they 
cannot keep on hand money enough to pay 
these deposits if they are all demanded at 
once. The truth is, they did not receive 
them with any such understanding. The 
depositors virtually break faith with the 
banks when they make a “run” upon them 
simply to get their funds. This is plainly 
not the understanding upon which the 
funds were received; and no system of 
banking that is worth anything to the pub- 
lic can ever stand such a ‘“‘run” without 
failure. The depositors can always break 
the banks whenever they set about it. All 
that is needed is simply to demand the full 
amount of. their deposits. 

In making such a demand the depositors 
always have. the banks ata great disadvan- 
tage. Although they made their deposits 
in checks, bank-notes, bills of exchange, and 
lawful money, they will not accept payment 
in the same kind. What they demand is 
money, while the larger part of what. they 
deposited was not money, but credit. 
Nothing but money will answer for these 


| panic-stricken and greedy depositors, Evi- 
dences of debt will not do... Bank-notes will . 


not do. Good bonds will not do. .The 
money must be forthcoming; and this the 


| banks cannot supply in quantities sufficient 
| to meet the crisis, and, hence, they must. 
} fail. t 


There oneht to. be. some way in whieh 
banks ean protect themeclres against these 





foolish and unreasonable “runs” on the 





| part of depos 
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itors in seasons of panic. The 
Comptroller of the Currency, in his report, 
December 4th, 1871, uses the following lan- 
guage in reference to this point: 


| SAlthough the legal. obligation to pay 


coin or lawful, money for deposits in the 
absence of any stipulation on the subject is 
not disputed, yet it is probable that the 
banks by concerted action would bave no 
difficulty im arranging with their customers 


, to receive for their deposits the same kind 


of money deposited. This understanding is 
quite general between the banks and their 
customers outside of two or three of the large 


) Eastern cities. If the banks in those cities 


would agree to settle their balances through 
their clearing houses in current funds, much 
of the difficulty of making deposits likewise 
payable in current funds would be obviated. 
Ordinarily those very banks pay all deposits 
in. miscellaneous funds, and the obligation 
to pay specie or lawful money only recurs 
to plague them when they are least able to 
meet the demand.” 


This was said by the Comptroller in refer- 
ence to the practicability of resuming specie 
payment, yet the general suggestion refers 


‘| to the payment of deposit liabilities at any 


time. We commend the whole question to 
the banks as worthy of their special atten- 
tion. Panics among depositors are not 
events of rare occurrence, and when they 
do occur the great difficulty and peril of 
banks and bankers lie in the course which 
the depositors are likely to pursue. Under 
present banking arrangements they may at 
any time be forced to a suspension. 





SPECIE RESUMPTION: 


Mr. Coarues A. Mann, of Utica, is the 
author of a published work, entitled 
“ Paper Money, the Root of Evil; an Ex- 
amination of Currency of the United States, 
with Practical Suggestions for Restoring 
Specie Payments without Robbing Debt- 
ors.” Mr. Mann is a thoroughgoing disci- 
ple of the ‘‘ hard-money” theory, and is, of 
course,'in favor of resuming specie pay- 
ment. In order to avoid the injustice of 
robbing debtors’ by a return to the specie 
basis, he proposes ‘‘to reduce. the nominal 
amount of the debt if created in paper to 
what its value would be if paid in specie.” 

We hardly think that such a plan would 
work. It ie not possible by any system of 
theoretic legislation to adjust the account of 
losses or gains between debtors and credit- 
ors, arising from the introduction of paper 
money and the difference between it and 
coin, When paper money is depreciating 
the debtor is the gainer in paying his debts 
in a depreciated currency, as compared with 
coin; and the creditor is by so much the 
loser, as compared with the same standard. 
So, when paper mouey is appreciating and 
coming nearer to par with gold, the: credit- 
or is by so much the gainer, and the debtor 
the loser, if we make gold the standard of 
estimate. Debts to the amount of billions 
have been already settled under this 
sliding scale of values, growing out 
of the difference between gold and paper 
money; and there is no good reason why 
the same rule should not be continued in all 
future payments of debt. It will be no 
worse in the future than it bas been in the 
past; and certainly no very serious evils 
have as yet arisen, and none will arise unless 
the country should be suddenly and vio- 
lently precipitated upon specic payment. 
The question as between debtors and credit- 
ors will take care of itself provided law will 
let specie payment alone until the proper 
conditions are present. 

There is a fallacy which underlies the 
whole of Mr. Mann’s reasoning on this sub- 
ject, consisting in the assumption that the © 
money which is stipulated. to be paid must 
at the time of payment have the same value, 
as money, which. it had at. the time of the 
stipulation.. This is not true of paper 
money and not true of gold, It is not true 
of anything that is used as a medium of ex- 
change, which is the function of money. 
Debtors do not guarantee uniformity in the 
purchasing power of money, whether it be 
paper or gold, since this depends upon: un- 
known causes, which may affect market 
prices. Both debtors and creditors must 
take their, chances as to what money will 
buy when the former stipulate to pay it 
and the latter agree to receive it. Thore is 
no other rnle practicable in human society, 
and: in the Jang run this rule so adjusts itself 
to circumstances as to involve no — 
to either class, 
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_sMQUALIZATION OF TAXES. 


Tae State Board of Assessors inthis state 
have nfade up their tables of equalization of 
taxes for state purposes in the several coun- 
ties, ‘and pld¢éd thei’ in' the hands of the 
comptroller. The total reduction’ ‘of valua- 
tionin the counties, in; which. such, changes 





are made amounts to: $45,420,520; of which: 


Kiigs County gets over: $37,000,000, while 
no reductiin is thade in favor of New York. 
The..inerease:..of .valuation..in . Duchess 
County ° is ‘over $4,500,000; ‘in » Erie, over 
$3,000,000; in Monfoe, over’ $5,500,000;' in: 
Oneida, over $7,500,000; in Onondaga, over 
$3,000,000 ;s and. in Westchester, over $3,500,- 
000; making $27,000,000 of increased valua- 
tidtt forthese six counties. The remuinder ‘ 
of the. reduced. yaluatiOn. is distributed’ 
among, several other counties in the. state. 

The Board of Assessors have made some: 
approximation to justice in the treatment of 
Kings. County; but we do not understand 
why.the County of .New York should not 
have enjoyed some,of the .benefits of this 
justice. Certain it is that the assessed valu- 
ation of property in the two counties stands 
at about the same percentage of ils real 
value; and, if it was too high in Kings 
County to form a fair average for the state, 
then it was too high in the County of New 
York. ;As the matter now stands, this city 
pays.nearly one-half of all the taxes leyied 
for state purposes; and, if we add. Brook- 
lyn, then the two cities pay about two-thirds 
of these taxes. No one believes that balf of 
the wealth of the! statets in NewYork and 
Brooklyn; yet these-two cities are taxed as 
if two-thirds of this ‘wealth ‘were ‘located 
within their limits. This is grossly unjust. 

Our objection to the action” of the 
Board of Assessors is that it’ does not 
go far enough. It ought, according to 
the letter and purpose of the law, to 
have been so radical and thorough as to 
distribute 'the state tax equitably throughout 
the state. Had it done'this, not Jess than a 
hundred millions would have been’ taken 
from some ‘counties, mainly New York and 
Kings, and added to the valuation of others. 
Every county should be compelled to pay its 
fair proportion of the state tax; and; hence, 
the valuation of property should be made 
uniform throughout the state. The law re- 
quires ‘‘the full and true value”; and yet 
assessors notoriously disregard this stand- 
ard, though they swear that they have com- 
plied with it.’ The design of a state board 
of assessors is to equalize the diverse valua- 
tions in the different counties, reducing some 
and increasing others, and thus gaininga 
uniform average. And unless this work be 
done thoroughly and impartially the injus- 
tite sought to be removed still remains. The 
next legislature ought to overhaul the tax 
system of this state, and devise a method 
that will distribute its burdens more equita- 
bly among the people, not forgetting to re- 
peal the tax exemption in favor of churches 
and ministers. 





CLEARING-HOUSE CERTIFICATES. 


Tue Associated Banks of this city ordi- 
narily settle the balances between them, 
left after a mutual exchange of checks, by 
payment in legal-tenders. During the re- 
cent panic they, however, adopted the plan 
of certifying checks as payable through the 
clearing house, and provided for the issue 
of loan certificates to each bank upon ad- 
equate security, which were to be used as 
money io settling these balances. This 
was an exceedingly ingenious and success- 
ful device for the purpose of relieving the 
money market and protecting the banks 
against a “‘run” for greenbacks. These 
loan certificates, issued upon the authority 
of the clearing house, were the equivalent of 
money for the purpose of adjusting the ac- 
counts between the banks. Hence, for this 
use, they were to all intents and purposes a 
new cutrency, extemporized to meet the 
exigency of the moment. They violated 
n0 law, since the certificates were simply 
loans, with the understanding that they 
should be exclusively used for the purpose 
for 4vhich they were issued. 

The necessity for such an expedient not 
only shows the severity of the crisis, but 
also suggests a defect in our currency system 
Which ought to be corrected:=* We have two* 
kinds of paper currency, equalfy good. ana 
equally ‘poor, except ‘as the law‘ disérim-” 











inates between them —legabtender notes and’ 


‘gham of redeeming one by 
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| bank-notes. ‘The latter are, redeemable by 
| the former, and yek, bogs ax Paper promises, 
dating upon the credit of the Government. 
Both exe,equally, goody and if, thenp 

the other were 
dispensed with, and both were available for 
seftling balances throtigh the eleariig house, 


there’ would ‘have’ beéii’ ‘no! neéessity* for”|! 
resorting’ to ‘ the devite “of “issiiing loan 
' ce#tffidates especially if? in WAdition | to" 


this; we’ ‘had’ the system’’of “free "Bank? 
ing, which allows each’ bank’ to ‘issue just: 


as” matiy. notes “as it cai'safely guarantee. "| 
Otie of’ the food effects of the pafiie, amid} 
many évils;will be to teach the ‘people’ that’ 
our Nati6nal Banking Law wants reforming”) 


We otight ‘not to have two kinds of paper" 
eurrency;’ yet, if we must’ hive, ‘for’ tlie 


time being, then they should” be ‘placed’ on” 


the same'level’ and be made available for’ 
the same purpises.” All restriction upon the 
issue Of bank-notes should be” removed, 
with the single exception 6f providing 4 guar- 
anty by the deposit of United States bonds 
with the Treasury Department.” The reserve’ 
requirément should be etitirely repealed, and” 
the whole’question of ‘a reserve left' to the 
discretion of the banks. ‘And, ‘besides these 
changes; ttie Government should adopt’ a 
policy that looks” toward | &pecié: payment 
with as much rapidity as possible. 


$$ 


NATIONAL REVENUES AND SL 
_ DEBTEDNESS. se 

Tue following table shows ‘the revenues 

and the debt of the United States:'for each 


year from the year weer to the year pra 
June 30th, 1873: 
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This statement of the a takes no notice 
of the cash on hand in the Treasury at the 
close of each fiscal year, or the amount of 
the interest accrued but not paid. It sim. 
ply presents the total of. the outstanding 
debt at the end of the respective fiscal 
years. ._In 1866 the debt culminated to its 
highest point, reaching $2,773,236,174, since 
which peried it has been constantly reced- 
ing, until it stood on the 30th of last June 
at $2,234,482,9938, showing a decrease of 
$538,753,18i, in. six years, which is equal to 
about one-fifth of the whole debt, taken at 
its maximum, This large and rapid de- 
crease is very creditable to the financial re- 
sources of the American people, especially 
when we remember that they had just 
emerged from a most destructive and ex- 
pensive war. 

The revenue from internal taxation ad- 
vanced from nothing in the years 1861 and 
1862 to $309,226,813 in 1866, which was the 
most productive year in the series. From 
this point it has been declining, in conse- 
quence of the tax-reduction acts of Con- 
gress, until for the last fiscal year it 
amounted to but $113,729,314. The revenue 
from customs duties went up from $39,582,- 
126 in 1861 to $216,370,286, in 1872, by a con- 
tinued increase, with the exception of the 
years 1865, 1867, and 1868. For the last 
year it was $188,089,522. These figures 
show that during the period covered by the 
above table the people have annually carried 
a very heavy load in the way of taxation to 
meet the vast expenses to which the Govern- 
ment was necessarily subject. This burden 
they have cheerfully borne. 

The time, however, is not distant when 
the question of a further tax reduction wil) 
bein order. We should not be surprised if 
this question were sharply discussed’ at the 


next session of Congress. “While thie debt- 


paying policy should be continued, there is 
no necessity for the payment of the debt at 
the rapid rate of the past few years, and, 
hence, none for taxation adequate to tliis end. 
And as to the ‘current expenses of tlie’ Gov- 
ernment, the people will not relish’ heavy 
taxation to provide the ways and méians for 
extravagance.” Thé éxpenses of thé last 
fiscal “year show an increase upon ‘those‘of 
thé previdus’ year. “Tie causés “of this’ in- 
ctedse Will farnish Cohgtess With a proper 


subject for investigation. The departments! 


‘willbe ekfieeted "to" ekpldin tie creme in 
AMetenéRt'dahual reports! 9! ors 8 
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“I pon’r object,” said -ehe quartermaster, | | 

n Sunday morning, while our ship. Was, 
‘unning toward the Equator, before «the + 
northeast ‘trade-wind—““T don’t” object to’ 
prayers when it blows hurricane or when _ 
P we arevon a leeshore! But” here:we ate. 
‘galled aft to prayers when the weather ix’ 
as fine.as ever was made; fair winds every 


of 


ap 


' ding-sails, and everything else, Set. ‘not a, 
brace-or a sheetunbelayed for weeks ; the: 
’ship going ghead, and so steady that sé" 
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. bellying sails, thake them 80 “thoroughly the 
contentéed-with themselves and what they 
havé done. that they beligve ® evety day will 


The ship has crossed the Equator, and, 





longer vertical, is behind her, throwing 


away everything that is not 5 aad 
fastened. She rolls and plunges pep aceed Bea 
and can hardly keep her edd | Ye 

couréé, Daylafter day, as she ‘forges her 
way through the ugly sea, slie is COmpelled 
to take in more ‘sail-and send\down more 
spars from aloft. At last she is enyeloped 
in blinding snow-storms; and, while the 
winds how! and the angry seas rise around 
her, she tries to make herself ready to ‘en- 
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plished ambitions, or the trade winds which | ment of the National's affairs is, thapetess, paced. not 
blow, with tropical regularity. into..thetry peta yg tg he company 4 
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lengthening shadows ahead. Now she ius?” what has the National to offset these fan 
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cooler, the sky is changeable, and the sea is Soe ae neds are 
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Premiums. deferred 


comment other than the smalln of the 








credit value of our customers, on whose suc- | simply stated: 


tage 
counter the furies of Cape Horn. a fou a) ing tg Tess than 81 08 ‘Th oak a rh 8 mas 
Men are not as lucky as ships. Only a | £0prasthey are. strictly within a six per grgreserts 
few of ‘them, can weather their Cape Horn, pany ean e best ae ed the liabilities whi im 
The number of men who succeed in carry- public ane loans aro, nn ire rine mua n ist 
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nd the majority of men know this fact at pea jo collateral Joans heve aontzacted., The 
the-outset of the voyage. Every financial | New York report last January. ‘The changes made 
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commerce the chances’ of wealth “are loans, with this ‘additional « nd im orient guaranty, 
against every man at last; -No matter what ist, wou be made g nd m the ex ; of another, 

Sor : 4 herefore, we’ 
our business is, it rests so much on a faith in | 72 DD suf iclent evidence Of loss te the company, 96 
the honesty and industry of our fellow-men | te Not. a dling opens eee 
—on a mere belief that all of them will keep the company’s, own Stock oF OF on No isla nt 
their promisés—that it is:impossible for any on the fullest legal form has been m made with 
c stan di the Natio assum- 

one of us to be sure of a final profit, how- | ,,o\Sat air Gooke is not worth a dollar and the stock 
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fore,. while we, are, examining closely the acquainted with the two. | sex 
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cess our own business salvation depends, cughness. ‘The. ation, reves ling as it does 
we ought to investigate our own credit with honor ¢0 the man man in the eyes Of those BD who feared 
the future. How much can the future trust meee ae weed dar Jay Cooke has never loo “edt to the oom : 
usfor? How much will it be able to pay to Peer oepished in the noodtide of his guccess, with 
our wife and children, should death take | Sful;?¢CQ ree ts are Lad Ord 
charge of our -estate“to-morrow? Is ‘there | p3ty hazards of the mercantile woty to Tend ae a 
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to everybody—valuable to the man who is raitice was’ oh extremity, 
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‘USURANGE G0, 


OF EW YORK}: 


144 & 146 BROADWAT, 


‘NEW YORK, 
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iis 


ASSEIS...FIFTY-EIGHT... MILLIONS. 
OF DOLLARS...” 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
‘ | «1» MiicesPresident, 


. S. WINSTON, President. | 


LM SruaRt, Secretary. fe 
W. H. GC. Bantherr, Actuary. - 





GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co. 
R51 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,000,000. 
METROPOLITAN 


“INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Yo! 108 Broadway, N.Y, 
Capital, 6300. 000. 
Ul | Fire Risks. 


“R. M. C. QR ATLAM: Rrenipen 
SAMUEL JS. YOUNG Secretarv. 


United States. Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
“~ = Corner ‘Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


eprinel Yee BD nd of this Company are ABSO- 
TEN Ree 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 
CHAS, EB PEASE QHN i. — WITT, President. 
LIAM D. cisdineena) Actuary. 
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it has not an inv: ntof } 


. | Paacaess and Stier Ne ties 


both IPT Mis A 
ATLANTIC 


MOTUAL“TNSURANEE? LoMPAN. 


LIA, Zoos erennare teem 


‘The Trustéce, en conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December)'1872. 


te bake Dee Sieg 2 ? oo es oem % 


Presinena ts on Po aise not marked o ist Jan. 
uary, 1872. 2,070,665 1669 45 pS) 


97,988,679 40 


are er, ea eh — 5776,518 70 70 


a7 eT recei 


City, Bank 


| Loans, seeured Aohes Ae aoe othérwise.!°:: My 100 % 
Real Fstate and Bonds and Mo eae ee ae 
‘Interest and sundry notes land ott duethes 90’ 
bee slug Noten ——— seed able. iow dha oun on 5 
Cashin Bank sa eee ore oui 
otal Amiount of cate. 2 jo PSSST RAE $19,571,906 13 
Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates of 





profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and- after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The oatst of the issue of 1808 will be 
redeemed.and. paid to the holders thereof, or their. \exal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary'next, from ‘which date all interest: thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and canceled. 

A. dividend of, Fifty, Cent, is declared on the. net 
earned premi of the C for the year ending 
Bist December, 1873, for which certificates’ will be Mnest: 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next. 


di ‘ertificat. 








By order ofthe Board, 
J. HioQHAPMAN, Secretary. 
_ TRUSTEES. 
eS ee 
Ww. H, ic MOORE 3a BeNS RRBGOOK, 
HENRY Corn. ROBT. B MINTURN. 
CHART ES A RUSSELL, FREDERICK CHAUNORY cy. 
wan Ee ~a Witla ie DY. sa 
Boe BARS TRANCISSRID ae 
‘P. PILLOT. CHAS. P. BURDETT. 
WILLIAM ©. DODGE. WILIAAM KER; 
pAviD Ean SAMES 6 DE FOREST. 
DANIELS, MILLER ROMERTL STURT 
WL STURGIS. EXANDER ¥. BLAKE, 


HENRY K. BOGERT 3. D, 2 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr. JOSIAH 0. LOW. 
C.A, HAND, CHAS. H, MARSHALL, 


SOHN D, JONES, President, 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J, D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


ainarwend 
INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital - = - $1,000,000 00 
Surplus - - = °= 1,284,251 97 
Assets, Jan. |st, ’73, $2,294,251 97 


Branch Offices: 


201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS: 








‘CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT Vice-Prest. 


BATE RN AM ATER 
A. PaWeene RNURE, 
8, B: CHITTENDEN, SHEPPARD GANDY 
SWAN, SAMURL A. SAWYER, 
HENRY ©. BOWEN CYRUS CURTISS. 
ABRELIUS B:- HULL WM, D. ls 
WILLA i, HUSTED ci Lr bhy 
WM. M. CH ARDS, INN Gra y 
HORACE B. SL AFIEX. HEN TAIN 
JAS, FRAP 3 ROB'T H. MoCORD a, 
0, J. LOWREY, GEORGE MSLE, . 
JOHN DP, MATRS, JOHN H., EA “LE, 
CARLOS ¢ ANDREWS, HN Ashe rH, 
ween, COLEMAN, “WM. H. HURLBUT, 
EDWARD MAR’ 
Reslah ihe aaa 
at BE. W. CORLIER 
RUS PECK Booretary, 
BG no WNSEND, Seer 


tary Agency 
RAM M, KIR Y Se Secretary Toca: Dept 


AB 
OTN aes Sure ER’ Secret grees As “Brookiyn Dept. 
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“Nos. 156. and158 








Ty BHALSEY; Secretary 


MANHATTAN 
RANCE COMPANY 
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NOS. 31 = 33 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
U he, a ; BO geil 
>] 


INCOME, ‘hrs 1,565,058 00 
ofS 24K 


YAWCUAOHE-828 bas ; 
“fo LALLA Se = ae iil, conse. 


ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
58 4 bieérabarraogements made with reliablé ageuts” on application té.the officers of the * 
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CONTINENTAL, LIFE. INGURANGE 0. 


éI,30 OF NEW YORK,,... 


Nos. 22, = 


; “ 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 
‘A 4 cs 


Policies issued, 


. 
a 






55,000. 
\ Assets ----=-- $6, 000.090. 


President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary,.8. GC. CHANDLER, in 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


No. 239 Broadway. 


aSSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over. =" = - 


CHARLES.STANTON, President. : _ GEO, F. SNIFFEN, Secretary, 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest, 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD. Actuary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 





~ $8,000,000. 


SHARLES SrAroe ho adasinsh sesocecdccccccthetiny | <sacbhniens dad Stanton, Sheldon & Co, 
gAuee E PT due Sonagcsaceeiewatigiel President gbrrantee and fatrect, Co, 
OTR sn, cnincenndwnnedecscortendaceteaal hant, 32 Cliffstreet, 








tEytoN F. GOODRIDGE Raed Beaches 
Tonnes, — 


I Old SDL Ne T: 


ALEXANDER SSUDe ‘eLL. -Merchant, 31 Spruce street, N. Y. 
E. K,. HAIGHT.. or ant. 88) Broadway, N. Y. 
FE. W. BANCROFT. B. Claflin & Co., N.Y. 
JESSE E. BELL... National Bank, New Orleans. La. 
CHA Me. COM: coccccces Sdutede® oViceek- See duces tapeeveevSeceseel ces” clve 


AND OrHers, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 


The Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company, is d: to issue _policies.on approved lives, payable to the 

a himself when he reaches a certain age, which is never to exceed ue or to his representatives on his previous 
yh wi witb certain important | benefits never y any Compan: Ti 

a The policy contams stip of an equitable and definite surrender yalue,. which may be ; ‘ae 
drawn in CASH, at the A of any policy year;.or it may remain with the company, dra’ an annual interest of. 
never less than 4 per cent, and as much more than5 per cent. for 7 complete year asthe average interest of the 
company’s investments in its preceding fiscal year. has exceeded 6 per cent. 

2 Te. Sp such policy is attached a table anaiyzing the ‘oremium per $1,000 insured by’ it, into three distinct 
parts, fo cach you? ear of existence: Ist, the margin provided for expenses, and to meet possible death 


claims S excess of those expected ; 2d, the advance normal cost of the insurance to be anne by the company nm 
fi ce deposi ng ch 


at4 cei 
ipa Etiz: . Ie v1 =: i i F ‘bpahe Ccsglting Ab ary of 6 fe} 
r Bate 


Books and eer information apply at the Company’s Office or any cr its NS loseden. To successful oa 


INSURANCE COMPANY..OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH OFFICE, No, 586 6th Avenue. 






























CASH CAPITAL, - ry PF $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, July ist, (973, ea ANS Sep OS a SEES Ora $4,408,573 75 
LIABILITIES, - spite as Oi gree be « $365,564 32 
ABSTRACT OF THE 
Fortieth Semi-Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the wna Sic on the Ist are of sacle 1873 : 
Cash in Bank repay gt pel Bony nthe aaan 223538 21 
on re eves 
Bondsand Mortgages, sing rt lien on real, esinie worl oa one Score 247.40 04 
Uniti Pty (mare value aeihdes 4, scans eases canter steeass are *s en Sin Fy t Res h4 90 
State Bonds (market Valae).......seceeee ect e eres tteeseeeceeses aes j }) 3, De 
| ae due on . 2 tA 
Balance in hands Of Agents...sssracddecessersrryesssensrsenwpeesceertepessts eeteeteseasessacasenaeases & 
Billsreceivable,....... --.:--+sscssces 2 4 135 ate 
hone due and duncollected on on Bo cies issued at + hip acs" ae 20,5 
Total. .ccccccccccssecccs coeee cocceces id cok beacBhn< ith betehs th velh eobsdeeners ..84,408,574 75 73° 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN. Secretary. 





PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY” 


OF P 
ASSETS = bs: PRPOOT AERTS OVER $2,500,000. 


Similar to the “ Frignés dot Masia of ee 5 Sulaly + ES w rates of Mortality. 
siti Wied we 
“UWIVERSAL LIFE INS. 00> Mothers, Mothers, Mothers. 


NEW YORK CITY. apap rch eet pertod of tecth- 


THE “COMPANY Joint STOCK. Live AT Ne aten the bowels; wad, by wivtat Feliet 
eee Shild, gives rest to the mother. 
me © LL! 0 


WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP.” 
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Bond the Re 


OF THE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


i _OFFICE: . _iaieh er 
Nous. 346 and 848 BROADWAY. 
SANUARY 1st, 1873. 





——_o—_—— 
Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1878 ‘iw $18,689,747 86 
INCOME, | 
Premiums and annuities . . : . - $6,808,900 62 
Interest received and accrued - . ° « 1,206,506 48 
- 7,515,407 05 


: $26,205,154 41 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death - 


° ° . = ) - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled Policies - 


2,263,892 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance’ - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, aud Agency Expenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees . - : . 111,631 7% 
Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 
Stamps, etc. . - . - - . 255,185, 49 
+—_—-—— 4,680,811 65 
ASSETS. $21,574,842 76 
Cash in Trust Compary, in Bank, andonhand - ~- _ - $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United States, New York State, and other stocks 
(market value $4,227,897 88), cost - - - - _- 4,£40,518 95 
Invested in New York City Bank Stocks (market value 
$46,827 50), cost 3- - - - + + = = = . 41,549 00 
Real Estate - - - - ce - - ' = 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at $26,000,- 
00 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral 
security) - - - + - - + «= = ‘‘s $2,890,584 28 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $4,069,091 51) - -- + « 986,244 08 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 
1873S; . - toe se - - 591,405 51 
Premiums on existing poli¢ies in course of transmiasion and col- 
Jection {estimated reserve on these policies $600,000, in- 
cluded in Liabilities) - - - + © © © = 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents’ - - - - . - - a 
Interest accrued toJanuary 1,1873 - - + + + += 112,152 33 
‘DD ; —_———- 21,574,842 76 


Excess of market value of securities over cost - ° BL 


92,157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1873 - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof,etc. - - - 192,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies insuring 
$117,621,753 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
net premium) $1,000,852 65, non-participating (at 5 per cent. 


Carlisle net premium) - - - - - - - = 19,418,926 46 

Balance of Return Premium of 1872, payable during the year 

187% - © © © © © © % © © © + 181,486 76 
————— $20,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 


ee 


TRUSTEES. i 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street, 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), Union Buildings, corner William and Pine. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER (Late Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers). 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Strect. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), .20 South Street. : 

WM. H. APPLETON o—— & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 33 Wall Street. 

WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), 36 Broad Street. 

CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Strect. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Oomph. 71 Wall Strect. 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc.), ront Street. 
EDWIN HOYT (Hor, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 Franklin Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN (H: B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 
J. F. SEYMOUR (J. F. Seymour & Co.), 78 Warren Street. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 8 St. Mark’s Place. 

WILLIAM B. BEERS, Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Co. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
‘ ‘WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’'t & Actuary. 





THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of 


Agencies. 
GGONGE WILKES MD.” | Beamtoers 
CHARLES. WRIGHT, M.D,, Acsie’t Medical Examines, 





THE! INDEPENDENT. 


Agents Wanted. 


READ! READ} READ! 11 





EMPLOYMENT ‘FOR ALL, 
BOTH 


RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





It is an undoubted fact and as capable of 
demonstration as any mathematical problem 
that we give with THe INDEPENDENT. to 
New Subscribers more beautiful, merito- 
rious, and really valuable premiums than 
are offered or given by any other weekly 
religious paper published. 

We go further, and allege thatno subscriber 
to any other weekly religious journal published 
on this continent or in the world gets so much 
in real value for the money paid as does a New 
Subscriber to THe INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live is a progressive 
one, especially in journalism ; and, as far as 
we are concerned, we are determined to 
have not only the BEST, but the CHEAPEST 
paper published. 


WHAT DOES A NEW SUBSCRIBER 
GET ? 

For $3.25 he will receive THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year, published in its present 
form, large quarto,so put together, pasted, 
and trimmed as to be most convenient for 
reading, binding, and preservation. In ad- 
dition to this, he will receive either one of 
the following premiums, and can select: 


1st. The two beautiful chromos, '‘ Good- 
Night Frolic” and ‘So Tired,” mounted on 
thick binder’s-board, sized and varnished, 
ready for framing (or on a canvas stretcher 
for 25 cents extra). These pictures were 
painted by the eminent artist, Mr. G. G. 
Fish, and are indeed exquisitely beautiful, 
being each 12x16 inches in size, and being 
printed in twenty different colors, from as 
mapy different stones. 

2d. Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving 
of Abraham Lincoln’s ‘‘ First Reading of 
the Emancipation Proclamation,” copied 
and engraved from F. B. Carpenter’s great 
oil painting. The great value of this pre- 
mium may be seen from.the fact that 
$8,000 was paid Mr. Carpenter on the pur- 
chase of the steel plate of this engraving. 
Some few copies were sold for from $10 to 
$20 each, but none can now be obtained 
except through subscription, as it is kept ex- 
clusively as a premium for this paper. Size - 
26x36 inches. 

8d. Ritchie's equally valuable steel en- 
graving eutitled “‘ Authors of the United 
States,” size 19x25 inches. ‘This is one of 
the finest and most celebrated steel engrav- 
ings ever produced in this country, and con- 
tains good-sized likenesses of forty-four of 
the most distinguished authors of the United 
States. 

4th. Ritchie’s splendid steel engraving 
of ‘President Grant and Vice-President 
Wilson.” 

5th. The superb steel engraving of “Ed- 
win M. Stanton, late Secretary of War.” 

In addition to the above, we have in 
preparation and now far advanced toward 
completion 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 
It will be a large and splendid oil chromo, 
17x21 inches, designed and painted by the 
eminent artist, F, B. Carpenter. It is now 


being printed in THIRTY DisFERENT CoLoRs, | 


from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. Novmxtma expense 
WILL BE SPARED TO MAKN It THE MOST VALU- 
ABLE PREMIUM OF THE YEAR, AND A REALLY 

















GRAPHIC ART. 
A very large edition will be ready for a, 
livery at an early day, hoping thereby tg 


vj prevent the unavoidable delays of the pres 


ent year. 
WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, thousands of tho, 
ough and efficient Agents, to whom we can 
give exclusiva and uncanvassed territory ; 
and we can offer them such advantages anq 
inducements as will not only render the 
canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very 
profitable, ~We cannot offer every-sabscrip. 
er through our Agents © $5 goldpiece for 
$8.25 in currency ; but, being the owners of 
valuable plates and copyrights, we can give 
them a premium of $10 in value, and ong 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the 
valuable premiums we now have and the 
one forthcoming, it will be an easy task to 
get a host of subscribers, and, consequently, 
we Offer advantages to an Agent that no 
other paper can give him. Will our reader; 
and contributors send us the names of any 
persons Who are engaged in canvassing, or 
any who would be likely to engage in the 
work. Let all-who desire an agency and, 
choice of territory send at once for our 
circulars and terms. : 

H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, ° 

3 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 2787. 


The Juiependent, — 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter, 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


BY MAIL, $3.00 for 52 Numbers, in advance. 
- 1.75 “ 26 ve « 





. 00 “130 S 
sig 3.50 “ 52 ss after 3 mos. 
* 4.00 “ 52 . after 6 mos. 


If delivered in New York, 2% ce ts per year ad- 
ditional. 

Single copies 10 cents. 

PAPERS are forwarded until a explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arearages is made as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the first payment in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are attached to the 
wrapper of the paper; but when a postage-stamp is 
received the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

HENRY C, BOWEN, 
Editor, Publisher, and Proprietor, 


P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes 2 paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may c0n- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, of 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last Page & Business Notes 

750. 


‘ 4times (one month)....70c.| 4 times (one month)... .B5¢. 
13 “ (thregmonths).65c.\13 ‘“ (three months).S0e. 
% “(six “600.98 “ (six = lie 
52“ (twelve “ »).50c.|52 “ (twelve “ ).65¢. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





13 times (three months) 
(six ; “ ) 





PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR 
No. 3 Park Pisco, Now Fore 
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tar SPECIAL NOTICE. 23... 
Our magnificent Steel En- 

graving by Ritchie--one of 





the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
in America--entitled “ The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,’ is becom- 
ing more and more valuable 
as one after another of the 
persons there represented ave 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
derful picture has a “ MOS1 
STRIKING AND PERFEC1 
LIKENESS” of President 
LTincotn and his whole Cabi- 
net---viz., Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blat- 
and Wells. The last two only 
are living. We have given 
away as premiums for new 
subscribers over 12,000 of 
these engravings and the de- 
mand seems now to be stead- 
ily increasing: 
| I? our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 
not?--let them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one new subscriber 
and $3.25, when tt will be sent 
immediately by mail, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this en- 
graving was, as it now 48, 
richly worth $30. Perfect 
satisfaction is positively 
guaranteed, or the money in 
‘every case will be refunded. 
Friends of THE INDE- 
“PENDENT, one and all, let 
‘we hear fromyousi 





THK: INDEPENDENT. 


PROCLAMATION 


TO EVERYBODY! 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1878. ui 


Tris a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
a8 the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous cOmbinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult, A few years 
ago an Oil painting was so much of a rarity, 





| by reason of the positive limitation of the 


supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess: one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
so nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 


chromo of to-day, for all practical pu 1 
is as good as a painting in oil ; indeed, it 13 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
@ year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one fi Bot com 
it should be seen. As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted, 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
“A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
thebed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
psn = th at first sent Bg other — 
s that of a youn , who has com’ 
exhausted herself” with play, and is now a 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best‘;chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
are being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color o: 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell: at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to Tae INDE- 
PENDENT with $3; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on & canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 
$6.25, or on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA inducements to good agenis, 
and. advise all such to send for our descriptive 

i vs before engaging tn any other business. 

Address 

Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
No. 8 Park Place, New York City. 


List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 
clamation.”’ 


fed and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
"S preat oil painting. Size 26 by 36. 
We have purchased the steel plate of this 


from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 
$8,000, the exclusive right to publish 
d use the same as we may see fit, and 


an 
until —— notice _ . a Arps of 
splendid en ‘oresa ev 
a who send us the name of one 
new subscriber and THREE dollars and twen- 
ty-five cents, or who will renew his subscrip- 
‘on for two years and send us ‘sex dollars. 





ewoill 





TCH Een 
Authors of the United 
- Size 19 by 85 Inches. Ro 
One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 


Bteel ever produced in the ecun- 
Set eceaie tienen 


This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 
The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 


linesses in this ving—viz. : 
BRYA, PARE WIN, 
) cooPER MOTL 
Cae 
MITORLL ; 1 EY FULLER 
HOLMER. 

Bes toYaerromm Het Epes 
ALICE CARY, Willer ‘ 

P 10 

G. W. KENDALL. BOKER. 

ORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR, 
HAWTHORNE, ae R IA WELBY, 


gexpuetoN cooKe. Saunt 
RESCOTT. 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also Tu= 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings. of | Grant 
and Wilson. 


We have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with the money 
—viz., 7 om a copy S each of ee 
Splendid Engravings of President GraNT 
and Vice-President Hanry Wi .son. 





These engravi we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of ident Grant and Vice- 
President Henry Wuitson to be found in 


the country. 

We aska Lier response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings. 
With. such s popular present, which we 
Offer to , itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


Late SEcRETARY oF Wak. 

WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
—— ee money—viz., pati The 
engraving Ww. sent, postage paid, to any 
post-office in the United States. 


WORCESTER’S 
Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


We will present this. magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in atrears who 
renew his su tion for six years and 
pay us $18. splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictior in the world. _ It is worth a whole 
lib: of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtainmg six new sub- 
acribers. Reader, if hg are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it, 








66 © 
Pure Diamonds.” 

“Pore Dramonps” is a new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are ‘able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music 'Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we wil 
present 50 copies of “Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 


‘< P ; 
Providence Wringer.”’ 
WE have made arrangements with the 

manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 

> an we sce @ays ** Cog-Wheel oe 

c (cash — to ‘any person w! 

will send us the vames of three new sub- 


seven taols one ae ;: 
in advance an Aer 
ie directed. See Advertisement, 
press, as ma os 
another * Add 


HENRY ©. BOWEN, 
Publisher of“ Tare . 





We Be, four years 
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INDEPENDENT, 
~~ Br Qy Box 3787, New York, 
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Magazines, 


We will send for one year Tat InpE- 


PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 


ing magazines— Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
per’s Monthly, The Galazy, Lippincott s Maga- 
zne—to any person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
oné year asa premium to any person, not 
now a subscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send. Tae InpEPEenDENT ove 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday. Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above magazine one year as a premiam to 
ve | person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to Tue INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 


We will send Tar INDEPENDENT one yeat 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
sorta, io wre Netenel Sunday-schoo T 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year ae 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to Tot INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


We will send Taz InpEPeNpENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to the Herald of Health) 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 
Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to Toe IypEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $6.00. 


We will send Tug INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price. $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to Taz InpE- 
PENDENT, With the money—viz., $6.00. 


Newspapers. 


We will send for one year Tar InpEPxnp- 
pala en $3.00, and Wither of the a 
weekly . newspapers—Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar—to any person (not 
already. @ subscriber to. those pewmepeaen) 
who will send :. $6.00; or we will 
either of the uvove papers one year as@ 
premium to any person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to Tou InDEPNDE- 
ENT, With the money—viz., $9.00. : 


We wi 
—price espe tae re are 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth’s ge so | 
who will send us $3.75; or we will sen 


. Youth's Companion one year as a present to 


any new subscriber for that periodical who 

1 send us the name of one new subscriber 
to Tue INDEPENDENT,: with the money— 
viz., $3.00, = - 5.) 


Carpenter’s Book, 

SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
We will send Tae InpEPenDENt 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at 
White House’—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as @ present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to Tue In- 

DEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $3.00. 


Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 


Grover & Baxenr's world-renowned No. 
23. Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates 
$8.00 each, is $57—little more than the 
pree of the machine, thus giving THE INDE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 

Send full directions how to ship machines, 


The Bickford Family 
Knitting Machine 
will be given to any one who sends us. the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $80, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by aitate 

the circulation of Taz INDEPENDENT. 


one 
the 








is in popularity every 
and ig¢ fast pe by gee 
family, Send to us for acircular, describ 





ing te wonderfa economy and capacity. 
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“COLORADO MINTNG~ 


———o 


BY HENRY (2. WILLIAMS. f2 a 





|! CURIOSITIES OF MINING, 8 ’ é ‘J 
NEAR Georgetown isa ‘mide not famous in 
that ‘sedtiow known as The’ Tertible; which we 


visited. Tt nas had ‘a curious ‘history. "The 


vhing was distovered in, 1867, was run “for Bev 


eral years, and then sold out for $3,000... ‘The 
new proprietors opened the tunnel into the side 
of the, mountain; ‘‘ pushed things,’’ developed 
athe property, erected: :nide -buildiogs;:and «in 
eighteen months sold half interest to- Engtish 
partners for. $500,000; . This, has: been:/the 
most successful, mine ‘in the. vieinity. . During 
sne month; of July, 1873, it: took out. $20,000 
‘worth of-silver ore; while dts’ @xpenses were 
but $4,500, ‘thus leaving a profit. of $15,500 pér 


thonth—a dividend ‘of twenty per cent. on fal)’ 


Value of the property. Numerous specimens 
of ore were, lying around the ‘stamp-mills, 
Which we, gathered—very rich in, qasay, averag- 
ing from $100 to $500 ‘per ‘ton, avd: .one:speci- 
men, unusually fine, would average fully $5,000 
per ton. 


+ The, profits .of the_property ,have been im-| 


sense, and.a block,of buildings in Denver-bear 
witdess to the enterprise of the proprietors and 
bee good use they make of their: money: , 

Th ‘the ‘neighborhood of ‘Georgetown ‘are 
‘rutherous other ihiies we were tmabfe” tosee, 
some of them very-famous, the Pelican being 
Most noteworthy. This is owned by'an Irish- 
Han, Who has managed to stick to -his property 
ttl it is eid he is worth half inilifon of ‘dol- 
Yas “and, clears, ‘nearly $200,000 per year. Yét 
he looks like a..common day,laborer, always 
hard at work, yet neat.and prudent. ;There are 
some very ‘Temarkable es es ores in the 
“place. : 

The Randal bbiketion of cifnérkls numbers 
over, 300 yarieties.of ore and.stone found. im the 
territory,.some of remarkable) beauty. inr the 
First National; Bank is a ebllection of ‘minerals 
swortly $5,000; and a spléndid eolection of birds 
fotitid if the ‘Rocky Mountains. "This “eolec- 
tot is ékceedingly valuable, being. the ‘most 
Somplete one in the territory, And, since birds 
9x2,,80 .scarce,. in. this section, , the naturalist 
coming to hunt them will: have te aearoh _ 
and in vain‘to.catch them. t 
: PROF. HILL'S ,WORKS. 

At Gentral City and Bla¢ék Hawk are located 
the principal fold Mines of the territory. The 
Ores are full Of sulphut, and have to be heated 
and reduced. Over 4,000 tons of sulphur escape 
jnto,the air each year, which might, be utilized 
im. the ‘manufacture ‘of. sulphuric atid.. The 
eres) contain as high as 30 (per cent: of the sul- 
phur, and in the process of roasting it’ ¢scapes 
and dogs not pay to collect or save. The ore 
is recdiyed Grom the: different mifiés, fs assayed 
and its value determined ; next sis put in heaps, 
labeled*with the natie'of each mines ifinally all 
the heaps) are mixed together and roasted. 
This process goes-on in large pilés in “the yard, 
in the’épén'sir. The averave assay ‘Of ore'is $75 
gold’ to’ the ton. TWo. and a ‘half to thrée 
ounces is considered a good per cent, of yield. 

The. works spend $200.per day for labor, and 
the same for; fuel used in the works: -In six 
years’ time the company-have-shipped $5,000,- 
000,of ore, and. néw., cohdenge about two. tons 
of ‘ nat “Per- aay, ‘worth per ‘ton, thus 
doing a businéds.df. $900,000 per year. 

 Thesnlphur smoke which seems to hang over 
ana fill up the éntire placé in perfect clouds is 
not injurious, and laborers who began’ six ‘years 
ago in the same furnace dre still at work; Hut 
‘to our olfactories the place smells so strong of 
sulphury fumes one. feels: as if he could not 
take a much worse preparatory.dose if he were 
doomed to the state ‘of ‘torment in: the nether 
region below: , 

* "The ore is first roasted in ‘large heaps, wood 
being laid in layers’ and the ore over or among 
the timbers. The wood, ignited, burns out in 
ix to twelve hours. By this time the ore is ig- 
nited, and, the surface of the heap being coy- 
ered ‘with a layer: of dirt,: it. continues to 
burn like a charcoal heap for three months. 
At the end of this time the ore is brittle. The 
gold, silver, and copper fh each specimen have 
‘yoitedy together, and (are found> by themsélves 
ih the genter of each*piece, Next, allthis goes 
to the erpshing mill and ground fine; thew carried 
‘to’ thé ‘furtiace, Where, after long and flefee 
et it is smelted, forming @ large liquid pool. 

e slag gathers upon the surface, as, a Scum, 
na by.opening the door, it flows. off into, the 
eanth,and cools into large lumps... The »pure 
ahetal, howevér, sinks ‘to! the: bottoni—imore 

Mivopid in natural Consistency and purer in color. 

Whis'Adws Out by @ hole punched at the-battom, 
ti the side of, he frat os aod ts tormba 
“This ig ‘called. ‘the, mat.» Ail, that. | 

if doné still does not extract the pure silver 


| egcatpee 





Pe! PNG # PEN Dipti. 


‘ork ol fi foe Ht, 


penton oe 


it extracted therstitelea@-plone there taken 


out paying for.this expense; leaying the silver for,ai ve | 
|| oR golde plear profit, Likewise. lyas told that la i bs heft a fe iat bb 
itde eheapértas, well gs: safer. to wend: ‘thissmat th ople. 


‘lof ore by freight:te New York than co send the 
pure silver or gold in bars by express and pay 
ttre 4 236 'per’ ceitt, charge and gharan- 
‘tnsurance, © 

Prot. Hill buys three- “quarters | of the ‘old 
produced in this vicinity andjat Georgetown 
He now. Proposes ‘to erect reducing and 'refin- 
ing works of his. own; which will save the cost 
of freight to thé Rast. A ton.of muatsent to 
the East costs “nt $26 in curtency for' freight ; 
whilé the Worth Of ‘gold, say $1,500! to $5,000, 
if concentrated ina ‘bar, would cost, it sent by 
express, .27¢ per cent., or, $45, to, $125. 

Out of the'$5,000; 000 of gold produced not a 
single ounce of pure metal has ever been seen. 
One would ‘hardly believe the truth dt’ the 
assays as.to ‘thd Yalue-of the metal’;'and’ yet 
they are uniformly correct—in fact ‘almostexact. 
Out of 40,000: tons. of ore handled by: Prof. 
Hill’s company the assays have, proved 80'Cor_ 
reet by ‘subsequent reduction and refining that 
not over twenty-five. ounces of gold haye been 
lost in the estimate, 

+Near.these works is the famous Bobtail ‘Tun- 
tiel-¥:150 feet long, with ite veins of gold. “This 
was the firgtmint otuhhel we had-ever entered. 
Crowding all the party into.two small cars-and 
hitching two mules, we were pulled over, a 
‘wooden track:to the.interior of the,mines. , The 
‘air was’ cold .and damp, and’ the. sensation, as 
we rodé; in! almost’ perfect darkness (for our 
lights had “blowh out), was like '# acbenne into 
Hades. 

In the center of the mihe 1s a huge steam 
engine, which pumps.out,the surplus water, its 





-smoke-pipe running up a jshaft.600.feet tothe | 


top of the mountain. Beyond this shaft is the 
vein which contaiis'the ore: 

North ‘of “Black Hawk, ‘about’ ‘ten ‘milés, is 
Rollinsvite, or South Bowléer, where is gathered 
a curious collection of mining cabins, farm- 
houses, and aa very i) all en- 
titely deserted. 2 Brees Pema one of 
these chonges hep our ‘efor gnd:cobking con- 
venience, : 

-It.was singular to witness this waste of capi- 
tal, Over, $600,000 bad been Invested in the 
-Will.and.adjoining mines, ‘and dt,proved a fail- 
ure, principally from -disagreement of. stock- 
holders. It is‘a most jovely location,:.A long 
and beautiful valley reaches! throagh'it for sev- 


eral miles, skirted’ with’ a bedutifal’ creek; 
famous for trout asmitg, While beyond is a vista 


of the mounts ahil-peaks, clothed \with their 
garb of picturesque “hues and azure tints, _ 

| Just) beyond! this section is the famous min- 
ing locality of Caribou: This, mine is situated 
nearly ‘on ‘the top of ‘© motintain ‘and-is the 
tichest ‘silyer mine in the territory,’ Its shaft 
has been stk nearly 400 feet, andthe deeper it 
goes, the richer the ore. It assays $400 and 
$700 per ton, and, when we reflect that any ore 
will pay expenses that yields $40 per ton some 
idea: is gained of :its enormous ‘profit... Nearly 
the entire sammit and sides of the mountain 
‘are @ug full of holes ‘and ‘shafts ‘and mines, 
Some of ‘them “ peteréd out,” others ore 
it rich.” 

One gentleman, Mr, Alexander, has twenty 
to thirty mines in the neighborhood, the ore of 
which often .a7.;ages $1,000-per ton... Samples 
were shown meof'a new imine, Enown as the 
Blue Island, which assayed $30,000 per ton, 
and thé average of all'taken’out was $1,100 to 
$1,800 per ton. Some single «specimens ‘as- 
sayed $18,000 per ton. The ‘scenefy of this 
vicinity is grand atid inspiring. The road, 
as we agc@nded,’ was long and difficult. It 
was also expensive, for we paid heavy toll— 
about, 10 cents per mile for each team. But 
-when we reached the summit of Caribou Moun- 
tains! the view was particularly sublime. . We . 
could bebold ‘the Snowy Range, ahd snowbanks 
by the thousand acrés, and peaks ‘with beautiful 
outlines. On one of the big snowbanks fying j 
just, beyond us we were told fifteen bears were 
seen playing.only the day before our arrival. 
And not far off has been discovered a genuine 


voleano+small, but alive and smoking. I never | 


beheld such curious streets. The road was a diffi- 
cult, steepascent. We often went around three 
sides of a house to get past it, and every wagon- 
_length lifted us up nearly the hight of a story, 
So’we could ‘look ‘into: the -windows;-.and-one 
certainly could not drive.on the stretch of” 
ground in the center of the ‘place, for fear the | 


pring would break with the jolting. It was a, 


risky ride, but-a:very novel.and interesting one. 
‘This’‘famous mine hasbeen /sold ‘lately ito A : 
Welsh ‘Gotmipany for” 000; and ts consid. '}) 
ered | by, them a vety fine paying investiient. 
; ‘OONGRUDING IMPRESSIONS OF COLORADO, 


2. As Tieave Shetite ce . ssionsdeft upon 
my mind, are of, ha leasuare, °>'L shave 
thought and so metbing to quali- * 
fy my, Wo! fords ects et gee if thiere'ure « ~& 
serious faults. I cannot fi discover wh 
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pleasure and 1 hei by fl it ig) paradise to the in- 
valids (except those too far gone with long dis- { 
7e@ase); ‘to all affected with dyspépsia: it affords 
®sovereign cure, developing:the most vigorous 
;f bodily action, perfection of physical, health, 
and grandest of appetites, For, eatarrh it 
, 4s, the best of all places. to visit. It has 
a wealth of scenery ot a colossal nature ; 
‘and its terni, ‘the Switzerland “of Amer- 
‘ie,’ has not been misapplied | in the’ least, ‘and , } 
Yet hardly begins to reveal’'é true ' Cone ption | 
of fits grandeur. I have found traveling facil- 
ities reasonably plenty, good, and fair in price. + 
Its! agriculture. is) somewhat: limited in. area; 
, bnt.it affords plenty.of.zich return to those who 
try,it with proper facilities. It affords always 
excellent markets, for its mining localities are 
large consumers, ._ 

The climate is uniform, almost, always. bright 4 
and sunny; ‘and in winter the airis often as 
pleasant,as:one,of, our Indian .summers,,, Cold 
changes; -however, occur, of Jextreme nature ; 
but they are not frequent. nor:any more severe 
‘than in the Rast. Generally rainless, it stil has 
plenty of water ‘from the ‘mountain Tivers and 
creeks; and irrigation fertilizes the soil, already 
rieh. in mineral. matter. Its stock is thrifty and 
its. vast upland grazing plains, haye ‘a wealth . 
of-pasture never yet: fully. appreciated. Col- 
orado, then, ‘is’a:geni of right royal setting: in 
‘our Western coronet of territories. 

WESTWARD TO. UTAH. 

A bright, sunny Colérado morning opens 
with ‘joyous  promisé as‘we leave Denver for 
‘our journey to Utah. ‘“Ovér the Denver Pacific 
Railroad to Cheyenné the distance is but 100, }.: 
miles, and; though most, of the way is level, yet 
it is. not without interest. We pass through 
“the famons colony settlements of Evans .and 
Greeley--the latter pretty and homelike,, but 
Seémihg to ‘us very dull. At this ‘last: place 
there has been tried the experiment of coloniz- 
‘ing ‘and peopling some of the best lands of 
the territory. Every facility has existed of: 
good soil,and, abundance of, water, Expensive 
irrigating canals, have been built and fine flour-, 
mills, and: yet: Greeley is not, contented, 

Wo taanot orplath why, we do not know why 
its success has not been greater. Its people are 
Nice and agreeable; but the colony doés not 
progress rapidly, And, if we mistake not, the 


P 


weeds and the interiors unused, unpatronized. 
The coming of :the: Julesburg branch of the_ 
Union Pacific may niake it' more lively and; en- 
terprising, But the town seems:to be at a 
standstill. - 

Our course onward is about 12 to 30 miles 
from the base of the mountains, gradually re- 
ceding. The country is: not, so,varied as when 
we took the narrow-gauge railroad southward ; 


atthem. There isa blue azure. lookcovering 
the sides, which, with the clouds capping mer 
summits, afford the clearest of contrasts. i 

Rising higher and higher, we reach thé upland 
plains at a steady ascent of 100 feet to the mile,, 
and atJlast arrive at Cheyenne, where we take 
the Union Pacific Railroad. 





NOTES ABOUT THE CROPS. 
ENGLISH IMPORTS OF WHEAT. 

The following is a tabulated estimate of En- 
gland’s imports of wheat (in million cwts.)’ 
during the/last three years. It)will be observed 
“that:the imports from Russiajare steadily gain~, 
ing, while those from the United States are as 
Sigedte losing: 





¢ —_ 1870, ‘e 182. 
Russet Rreeerepeyy a py ‘10e 15% 11% 
Caiged fieter “semees ei 8% 

‘ Beret et, eet oe 8X 
France........ eee tees a. a 2% 
TEPST 2... KT ei % 1% 

British North America. 2% 8% 1X 

is RB ws Mw 1s ef 

Egypt./......4. baiddescne 1510. . 810 2% 

SUNArY.s -.. 0. ese cseeesecee 3 '% 2 
Total. £0500 s00020% $01-10° 885-6 41 


Thus, while the consumption Has’ increased 
-oné-third fm England, yet America ‘has lost one: 
third of her usual export. Cun any one explain 
the cause ?. It seems to speak to6 much of the |. 
incapacity. of transportation , facilities in. our D 
country: We.can raise all that. England ngeds, 
yet have mot the facilities to; transport; it; sour 
“are too high. | ‘Wheat ean be 
“yaised fn ‘Ruséia and laid down in England, ata. 
sbesnit rate than American prodiuets. * 
viello!) SMIRMENT. OF FERSTERN, GRATS, | | 
‘Wedavetstedas an evidence of. the, enormo a 
Sitature of the’ grain’ trade ofwthe \ West 








during the fall and early winter ‘months: tt 


walks around. its hotels seem to us.full of |’ ' “** 


yet'the mountain views are fine wherever we look; |’ 


\vember. «4 | 
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some days there are as many as fifteen 
Qne-third of these-cars-are loaded with wheat 


‘and two-thirds with corn and oats. At — 






SOUS 


capacity to crea it; and, as a conseque 


‘pure, ‘} dake, freigbte savanc, Raflrogds, 


are taxed to their utmost capacity to ow 


grain. 
YS Wout. oONeoMPTION OF Wes'reRis ‘rary, 


With the progress of population in the West 
» there are beeoming better home. markets, |For. 
merly as many as fifty counties in Iinois 
corn for shipment, but now they have scarcely 


} % bushel to wpare’ atid ad many de tentyiedun. 


ties do not produce enough for their own use 
—rthat-ie, in ral and its equivalents of 
1 fara, is Bt ot ‘and fas tau - 
quire all the corn that their farmers roth 
@nd ppither, of these; ith Iingis, 
wheat to spare, all that is raised pe and 
sumed at home. Hence, s seen our s 1 
SeRbpa ahdat “nd aor turtie? SWeeags 
internal developments—-mines, Den 
\and growth of.large teow Waey orm Raine Ree 
year more and more of Western produ 
do not think the Western farmer need tae = 
‘} saisappointment over oecdsional low prices, 
«* There’s a good time coming.” 


‘ GRAIN, DEFIGIENCY IN, EUROPE, 

“The remarkable grain deficiencies Pa. Entope 
are attracting very general remark. In Frane 
‘alond the’ ‘defictericy Is’ estimated at» 50,000,009 
bushels, and in England not less than 9,00. 
00, bushels, -while 50,000,000. more will be 
needed for Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Hunge. 
ry, and Germany. Some of these nations haya 
Ustially, been \sélf-sustaining, \and ‘often “vith 
grain for export; but now the crops are short, 
Russia is reported as baying but. an average 
crop, while the’ wheat crop of ‘the ‘United 
States is by best estimates about one-fifth 


,Targér toan usual... 4 \.., aon § 


PROSPERITY OF THE WEST. 

_ A hardware firm,.in Chicago. stated recently 
that they had received more letters from theit 
customers the past week asking for discounts 
upon ‘prepayment. of , unthatured: ‘paper than 
they had received in the same time before for 
two years. _ In certain sections of the West: 
Where’ the crops have been marketed)! tebt: 
have been liquidated promptly, and. country 
dealers are able to settle all demands, agains! 
them in advance of maturity. In general the 
West is in excellent condition. The stores 


have Hat, light istoeks,) are, little {a \debtjand 


paying off rapidly. The farm supplies of grain, 
beef,, and, pork | are being rapjdly taken and 
at good prices and prospects for the coining 
fall and winter are excellent. 
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"FLORAL TOPICS, 


AUTUMN CULTURE OF WINDOW yey 


Tue plants that are intended for winter, flow- 
ering should all be repotted’ and prepared for 
their permanent quarters as early as possible. 
so,as to beeome fully established in the pots 

“before the season is cold and gloomy. The 
roots must be attended to, and if they cling to 
\the\ surface of fhe pot wone of ‘a clarger: size 
should be substituted and fresh earth given. 
Be sure to procure good soil, and to press it 
tightly about the roots ‘and’croWh of thé plant. 

Do not attempt to cultivate too many plants, 
remembering, that, one, \strong, handsome 
shaped, healthy plant is worth more than ten 
or twelve sickly things, that are peek! scragey, 
‘and Hever blossom. i) SAA 

Give your plants the morning pie It is 
fer better than the afternoon, and if the win- 





| dows open both to the east’ and sdnthwett 60 


much the better for the plants at both win 
dows; yet if ho; other location ean be,pro 
cured the afternoon sun- -is better than none st 
all. 


Never use\glazed pots or crockery and painted 
ware unless the common pots are set into them 


. for ornamental purposes. 


Stimulate once & Week with some One of the 
various liquid manures. Avoid extremes of 
cold ‘arid, heat, \and\ give.all, the\ air, that is 4 
lowable, according to the temperature out of 
_ doors. 

Sprinkling mast)be given’ onte'a day. If the 
pots are thoroughly washed with soapsuds all 
tendency to green mold will be vreyentel, 

‘Make the water that is given’ warmér DOW. 
than insummer. Put your finger in the saucer 
\aiid ‘ede ‘ho w: Gold, itis when’ Itdrains ‘throug! 
the outlet, and if eer cold give water of great: 


“Plants that are ins ‘uae of rest should have 
Ly ts little water during the autumn. 


Bubs mist B peter} for early Hdwering in 
September, on for Easter boomin late in No- 


Roses should all an be epee with tich soil 
two-thirds of entire as eae cow-ms 

iyald thd shin dta§ Ho déedyed ds to ehlmte 
in the fingers, should be added to pode = 
good sandy Idamarjye peo Cy 
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apa thd 
s nD, we vs 
ort ate rete ae oice rose ws 
mosis withstood ,all het “ettor re ko Ren 
and at last, Z. des air, she examined it 
SP husbhdy {kd fodmal thdt/albthr. dd bei! 
and over the ve re cago Yr? projections, 
exactly like” 48 bafin fer! 448 ne 
em with the a 
vasa the plant ap rn tt Sree shies and 
has growD finely. einces.» She: bas Bince learned 














that this ig, the scale, louse, which sucks away | 


the life of the plant, and thus, prevents the 
rrowth: It infests all--woody plants, and, of 
course, , the ivy, would be’ tronbled;, perhaps” 
they would be -nearer; invisible, op that .plant. 
You must: not :trust:to ‘the. eye when looking, 
for them, but scrape the stem, and*you' will be 
poth astonished and provoked >that bo latce if 
insect bas been destroying your Plante and yet 
you ad were see: — » 


ba . " 





SHORT HORNS AND. LONG PRICES... 
PROBABLY fiext' to the great ovat os iteui al 






ry d more general attention n 
‘ agree. cotta near, Dfic: 
d been for & ag i 
by . §. Campbell; of New York “Py 
until, ‘being too costly ' to hold 3 ‘and 


well as im volving too large a ‘capital to risk any | 
fonger in“ the . uncértainties of cattle life, they 
Hae else: lontiat, Atiction: | | ~ + 

«The breed was'the purest and finest, without | 
exception, inthe entire world; and theiintereakt: 
init may be inferre@ from théstatément that over 


present for the ad ae of a as Ms as 











and. determi ris 9, Zeb the choicest of 
oi ee wil i 
— is the largest sale of cattle by any one 
breeder thatSevéer toaik: pldceiy AAnd the extra- 
ordinary high average realized is —_ owing 
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most fashionably and thoroughly bred short- 
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f0i to 60,000,000 in 1872. 


«Ee ip he | @ the lead- || 
f. § sae 1 coun in the world. |} 
eae bf '1:000,000 potthde”in |, 
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..The charms of Floridtan selimsté and 
“Feuifs are marred somewhat, by the state being 
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t in laying the foundation ‘of: um p- 
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SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS.’ 
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retion and excretion of bile for 
bwels. This prevents constipa- 
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h bu want Hanifiten’s Buchu and 
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horns in the world. 


Me following. the summary of sales: . OP 


ayheed average $3,523 total $380,490 
cows and heifers “ ~ 3,838 ~  “ ** 349,275 
, BM bulls pol) 1886 cr, “5. 81,215 
Il Dachesses “21,709 «238,800 
7 Oxfords $; if 514 ny 81,600 
Excluding all =a of verb of the <a tea 


6 unprec@f@p 


Rett of, | Tee: Bess S disd pSitore M4 
for 1 poe six of them this spring's - 
calves, or \8970-for &fhend : sordmos 

| Wes Rive the prices: fox. the Duchesses ode. 


1st Duchegs of Onelds.. 





RURAL. AND STATISTWOAn mms 
tue Philadelphia “Phaetical. a Sonate says 
that acarload of corn was recently shipped to 
that''city from the intérior of Iowa, via the 
ge elphia and Erie Railroad and its connec- 
ons, the. freight charges, commissions,-and 
other expenges on which, amounted to $233.70 
the receipts ‘$223,70—leaving-a. deficit of 
10 fo the shippers 4» -addition oH the, value of 
thecorn at the point af shipment! } ifs 


Waii« 
i.y.One establishment -at  Naasatt,” Bahama 
Talands, has about $200,000 {nvested and. em- 
Ploys six hundred haridsin canning ‘pineapples. 
This season they purebased one million pine- 
Spples and packed one million and ten thou- 
cans. The pines, cost them, from eighte 
to.- fortyicents. per dozen im gold, and the 
ganned froitiis sold here “for about, $4.50 per 
‘Of. Wo, dozen two-bound ¢ cans.’ 


-. TWO years aga, Seth Green took from the 
Biden 10;000 young shad, justemerging from 
%, and placed them’ fh the ‘Sacramento 
Californians are catching shad 

— Weigh. two_and.three pounds. and. are 
sixteen and seventeen inches ‘long. A ‘similar 
result has attended the Ps of | mie ah] 
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a Toilet "Soap by Druggisis 
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AGRICULEUR AS. 


PO RSEILAY F nc tis. 
PPLE AND WROUGHT 





IGAEMGS £00. Pittsburch, Pa. 
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“aubunn BONE. BONE MEAL, ~ 
FLOUR, 


FRESH, BONE SURERRNOSPHATE 


FOR GRASS, GRAIN, Top Acco, ‘AND ALL CROPS 
“Factory, NEWARK. J. Ww 3E 


Send for circular. 
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VIN ECAR E ITT TE 2S 
Dr. J. Walker's: California Vine- 
gar Bitters are Ts purely oVegetable 
preparation, made chiefly from the native 
erbs. found’on the lower ranges of the 
Sierra. Nevada. mountains. of. California, 
the medicinal properties of which are 
rated therefrom without the use of 
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Our answer is, that aw oe won the 
ease, and the patient r recov- 
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of the system. — e 

tory of the world has a medicine been 
compounded possessing the remarkable 
‘qualities of VINEGAR BITTers in healing’ 
Seoliaibick daar disease snare in their 20. 


entle Purgative as. well 
| toa olteting # Congestion or Inflamm ie 


Oy 24 "Visceral Organs.i in tous. 


oi Z 
‘ ties of Dr. TW ilnes 
VINEG EAS ae horetic, 
Carminative, Nutritious, Laxative, Diuretic, 


-Sedative, Counter-Irritant,, Sudorifie, Alterg~ 
tive, and Anti-Bilioum .:.: » 
R. H. MeDONALD & CO., 


Druggists and Gen. Agts., San Francisco, Colieate, 
and cor. A Washi <3 
Sold by all 


VES, ETC. 





es for Warming Houses and 
Churches. 
= BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Sand far Rook_. 


po WL SEAEEY Udk WAHL A. iN. Y. 
t Bets. 66 0! 


MENEELYS » SELLS. 


The genuine Trey Church Bells, known to the 
public since 5. Which, have ed 8 rae 
Seite ines, AFRe by aly and a Sich f-Ma ng that nat 
others, including, , more, tham, geyenty chimes per 
eals. One thousand testimonies received during the 


ast six years. Kverybe' the best copper and 
» and Trormally wanted . Patent Rotary Fix- 


bs Si oer cern re ino oe 
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Over TaretTy cceibhiicd brows KATHAIRON FOR 
= Harr was first placed in the market by Professor 


Layer & potene ton C lege. 
The arate erived from Gck ticweuno.” che sig- 


nifying to a a ee ejuvenate, or restore. The 
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favor it a marty i it has obtain: 
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cae airy raids 
dressing. It j ven’ e 
Hair from t soos cool, and 
gives the hair a rich, rot, hae appearance. Itis the 
SAME in QuantTITY and QUALITY as it was over a QUAR- 
ists and 
ottle. 


Ter of a Century AGo, and issold by all Dru 
Country Stores at only Fifty Cents per 
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IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


FHOMAS T,.PASKBR, Ue / 











STEPHEN B. My TASKER. 


wah TASKER» & £0. 


PASCAL TRON WORKS, Pailadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS New Castle, Del. 
Office AND TASKER STREETS, Phila- 
delphia. 
Office ana Fabsibhse, fs Gola sereet New York. 
Office, No. 29 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Manufacturers of 
WROUGHT IRON WELDED D TUBES. plain and 


SL Ap-WwEUDED Gas, Steam, and id Water one Bou.ty 


WELL TURING Ad ‘ASING, ~ 
"gee D STEAM ORG 8. 
AS OAS AND STRA aD TERS TOOLS. 
ITTERS! 
aH BN GAS AND WATER BIDE. 
STREET LAMP-POSTS AND UANTERNS, 
IMPROVED COAL-GAS APPARATUS, ete. 
We would call special attention to our 
Patent Vuicanized Rubber-coated 


Tube. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton; 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTRS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN. AND ROOFING..PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AKD KINDS. 

Pic: TIN, RUSSIA SHEET -{RON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet iron, 
Lead, Sheet, Zinc, Copper, 
“SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 
MANUPACTUREES OF 


COPPER. BEASS, AND WIRE. 


OR. Steam Engines and Boilers. «N.Y. 
HAM POWER CO., Cortlandt st..N Y. 
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BROADWAY, NY. 
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RAILROAD, Mildly STORE PRUGKS. - 


PACE. & CO. 


No. 3. PARK PLACE New’ 
PAINTS. 
BROOKLYN: 


WHITE. LEAD. COMPANY. 
Established 
hla Combhnrcan bigest inasaradinte theteouserto 
(Picihinm White Edady 
being ene of the oldést and most-extensive establishmente 


in the country for manafacturing 


WHITE LFAD, RED LEAD, AND LITHARGE 
FROM THE RAW MATERIAL. 


Dearers and Consumens or Watre Bean are CAU- 
TIONED that no Lead és ¢ ine unless branded with 
their full stamp and Labeled with their Copyright 
Trademark, 


ork. 








1625. 
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No. 80 Maiden Lane New York, 

ou, and all mixed ready for 

Patent Chemical's: #1, and $1.50 mare Peat 
Canada Sp irits Turp p 








Corner of Gold street. 

Metallic Paint. ier Pott. G0. 88 ® Agents, 
RET... 2H 

Loner se ca gi paints Wi Tolted 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH. THE 
VIGOR OF tire | 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAWS 


SARSAPARILEIAN  RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD. PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofula or » ‘Syphilitie; Hereditary 
or Contagions, 
BE IT SHATED IN THE 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic a Serofula, Glandular Swelling, 

Complafnte, Bloc Cough n, Cancerous Affections, Syphili c 
Z a i ing of the Lungs, Dy. ia, Water 
ras Cc 


‘Doloreux, White Swellings, ors, Ul- 


cers, Skin and a seases, Mercurial Diseases, 
¥émal x Goat, PE ves 
Rheum, B —< nis, Mplion 

nroat, Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in _ 


Ulcers in the T 

Gi system, Sore 
Strumorous Digeherees from the Hars, and-the worst 
Head, Ring. Worm Balt t itheum, irysipe x 
Biack Worms 
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Sold cckate $1 rt Sure then 
R. a. 
RKOWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 
The Cheapest, and Best. Medicine. for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 
WILL CURE MORE 


HE SYSTEM AGA aT BODY OF 
D CONT AGIO ere 

OTH 
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in the 





GINES a OR i MEDICAL 
THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 


APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR INTERN- 
ALLY AC FO DigeCTiO Rs “Fain, HOM 
TEE EXIST. 
IMPOR' '.—Miners, 
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positive ox here 
Fein phan peta per osnne pane 


D i 

Stomach, L Liver, Kid ith. Quin- 
sy, Fever an wittee:'oe. or with Weurtivia, Mebse he, 
Paig tu the to vate. ‘ocean Diaree 
Cholera Morus, or Dysenter ey aT 


-or with Strains or 
application Or RADWAY’'S Y R&R EF will 
—- you of the worst of these complaints in afew 


Tw enty drops ip h 


a ABABIE f sOUn Sto willin afew 
moments ae: Sar 
HEARTBURN BASMS, SOU RHE 
DYSENTERY, "COLIC, PAD. IN SHES BOW WELS 


—e all INTERNAL PAINS. 


Tray ould ya aivare, cor & bottle of Ra: 
way’s with th them. A few dro me ts 
water te cence or pains from hee c 
by Ith better than French Brandy or Bitters = 

ulant, 


Sold by Druggists: Price Fifty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 





pevsiay i Biioumness Bitlous ore, Inflammation ‘of the 
owels, es; and ali Derangements of the In’ 
Viscera., PWarantea to effect a positive cure, Purely 
y rege etable, containing no mercury, minerals, or del: 


ga the follow: eS Impto resulting 
Disorders aoe Digestive 0 Ore ~¥ _— 
th ites Hons nward Piles. Fullness ofthe toes wag 
¢ e Stomach, Naus 4 

- of fond Fullness or Weight mie Be Stomach 





from venamed jae 
Goute per Box. SOLD BY ey 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE."’ 
fend one letter.stamp to RADWAY & 
Warren 8t., New York. [nformation worth 


» No. 82 
jousands 
will be sent you. 
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orken as han WARE, 
SPOONS, FORKS, 
 / SABLE CUTLERY, etc. 
: 556 Breadway, New York. me 


Corham Mfg ©o., 








SILY ERSMITHS. 


ChiPubLiby SALESROOM, 
City ic ‘ST., NEW YORK 


The GORHAm ~ >ANY hereby announce that 
they have opened their Showrooms to the public for 
the sale of goods éxclusively of their own manufac- 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Plain, Colored, Fancy, and Black Silks, 
Rich Laces, and Paris Embroideries, 
Cloaking and Trimming Velvets. 


FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
AND UNDERWEAR. 


Fer INFANTS, MISSES, LADIES, and GEN- 
TLEMEN. 


BLANKETS, 
- FLANNELS, 


and QUILTS, 
SHAWLS, 





TRAVSLING SHAWLS, RUGS, LAP ROBES: 
Ere., Erc. 
FULL and COMPLETE LINBS of the above goods 


now nanan at tha 


LOWEST PRICES. 
BROADWAY, corner 19th Street. 


NEW CARPETINGS. 


Axminster, Aubusson, and Smyrna, 
woven entire, 
alt sizes. 
Moquette, Wilton, Velvet, 
English and American 
Body Brussels, Tapestry Brusseis, 
CARPETINGS, 
English and Americay Oil Cloths, Rags 
Druggets; Mats, ete., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, 


UPHOLSTERY: DEPARTMENT. 


) ARNOLD, CONSTABER & Ce. 


HAVE NOW OPEN A FULL LINE OF 


DRAPERY AND FURNITURE 
MATERIAL, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


;| Broadway, Corner. {9th Street, 


NEW YORK, 











F.E. SMITH & CO.’S . 


CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


ATLANTIC sLOUR MILLIS, BROOKLYN, N. ¥," 
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- DEGRAAP. & TAYLOR, 


87 and 99 Bowery,,.65 Chrystie, and 180 and and ath Hester street, New York, 
“STILL i THE LAnOEST or stook Or 


- PARLOR, Sriaie sida 


Furniture, Carpets, : 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses,“ 


Spring-Beds, Eec., 


of any House in the United States, which they Offer od 
Retail at Wholesail Prices. 


‘A Big Battle. bas been going on for years between the Constitution of of 
the Sick, on one side, and all the Active Poisons, falsely called 
the other. The Poisons have had the best of the fight, anda long list of 
killed may be found in every cemetery ; ee en 
stop to this neemgoe confli¢t. At last, 


. THE PRISONERS 
of the #iek-room have discovered that in TARRANT’s EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT they have a tonic, a febrifuge, a laxative, a diuretic; @ corrective, 
regulating and antibilious medicine, equal to all.ordinary exigencies ang 
good for every ailment of the stomach, the bowels, the nerves, the one 
) and thé secretive organs. ‘Sold by all druggists. 
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KIRKWOOD & DU. Chicago. per Pir W. JOHNS, 

pea ey 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
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ASK YOUR SEWING "MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 
American Institute Fair in \eva 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma. 
chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma- 
















~ > chine Agents on RS 
{C2 Ws HANDY ‘e& CO.,, Sol ROWAY. Agents ts, 
abs aati Dealer rapa 
WASHINGTON HADLEY'S 


Sixth Avewe and Tyelite t TF es 


recent auc- 


cy’s. 

ee as cti Tfab- 

— 2 ut Ee French China 

- = $3.20; din- 
A aga S. 

lower than ever. es mailed on 


Glassware 
application. 





WASHINGTON jHADLEY, 


MICROSCOPES. 





We- 
P 31 WAgT_ts In exe eat Sewn ; 
design. T' out jus = 
yey a wey nrecate . Ineay 
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Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 
et ematical Instruments..,.... oe joer 
Iss 


_& att Physteal Appatatian Src rliogilas “Rages Sip ett geaea 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., | “hyiter, Price of pattern, with 9 Cl sin re eens 

















924 Chestnut street, Philg.; 601 Broadway, New York. as foerinae are at cE. nc the 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. © Premiums Civen 
= Smith's rieeratel 


attern Bazaat 
: : ¥. BROWN’'S 4 
ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. GREMAeelon orery 


“ hm ol oo THE GENUINE. uses © 


place of Pattern 
les, we tits.article is an absolute Loses ONE of of the followin beautiful @ i Ob Chree roe 
iin ret families, well as travelers, especially = on, ene a Wuirtign’s “B g " 30x id ine 


. ches; “Tux UNWRLcomE VisiTo 
_ FRED. BROWN, A. Se “Tae Marnon, 48x17 inch inches; “TRE tr 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets; PHILA. inches. Two 


Chere tad Tower Clocks 





“one Chromo Extra will be give’ 
C1UB2 person who sends us three sub 
bers at a ode Two extra for ives cic. 


“SMITHS INSTRUCTIO 00K,” 
ts will be ro ira 





A. BURDETTE sur: ‘ 
P.O. Box 5055. O14 Sot New York 7 
SS a 














The names of victoriés may 
eta Raha pias 

Pp u ver- 
TIPPED Shoeb will never ‘become ob: 
solete. 5 







INDELIBLY. 
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“Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine 














, Printed at THE INDEPENDENT Prese Rooms, 19, 21, and 23 Rose Street, N. ¥., with 20 Cent Cut Ink, from GEORGE H, MORRILL’S, 146 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
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